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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the effects of the recession in 
the early 1990s on institutions of higher education in Califori.ia 
including large -budget cuts, student tuition increases, enrollment 
reduction of 200,000, growth in student loans, and lack of state 
policy. This report recommends that a new compact between the state, 
the colleges and universities, and the studenbs and , • 

California policymakers and citizens are urged to: (1) create a 
public compact of shared responsibility to maintain opportunity and 
quality in higher education; (2) expand the use of existing campuses 
and facilities, (3) utilize the capacity of California's independent 
colleges and universities through student financial aid programs, 
rather than building more public institutions;. (4) increase student 
fees modestly to contribute to the support of additional 
undergraduate students; (5) eliminate mediocre quality and low 
priority programs and reallocate resources to those of highest 
quality and priority; (6) accelerate student learning before and 
during college; (7) establish an incentive fund to encourage 
cost-effective use of electronic technology for instruction; (8) base 
college admissions on assessment of achievement; (9) assess student 
learning; (10) assess the knowledge and teaching skills of new 
teachers, and (11) deregulate colleges and universities. A supplement 
explains specific strategies for each recommendation and describes 
shared responsibility approaches taken at other institutions. 

(Contains 18 references.) (JLS) 
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A Report to the Governor, 
the Legislature, the Higher 
Education Community, 
and the Citizens of Caiifomia 

C alifornia and its colleges and imiversiiies are in ilie 
e^'c of a hurricane. Caiifomia liigher education 
survived the initial stomi of ilie recession in the 
c^arly l‘>X)s, albt*it at ilie cost of reducing enrollments and 
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• Large Budget Cuts of Early 
1990s 

• Sharply Increased Student 
Tuition 

• Large Enrollment Reduction 

• Huge Student Loan Growth 

• State Policy Vacuum 



• Improved State Economy 

• New Construction Bonds for 
Campus Facilities 

• Increased State Dollars for 
Higher Education 

• Tuition Freeze 
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drastically increasing ilie cost to suidenLs w-lio were 
admitted. Student fees rose sh:uply, and enrollments 
declined by mom tlian 2()0,(KM). /Mone :unong tlie major 
industrial states, Caiifomia suffered a decline in the 
percentage of higli school graditates moving on to college. 
Nearly 2,(HH) senior faculty membei*s in the University of 
Caiifomia, including many higlily productive scholars and 
teachers, were persuaded to Like cnu*iy retirement — a 
process tliat a highly placed university official has t'tdled 
■‘random decimation.” The Caiifomia State University laid off 
hundreds, if not thousands, of ixui-iime faculty members, 
resulting in bi^r classes, heavier teaching loads and a 
widely pera^ived decline in academic qualit)' In the 
(iilifomia Community Colleges, sev eral distrias came 
perilously dose to financial ruin, as l)oth state and local 
support dwindled. In all three public systems, buildings were 



|KK>rly maintained, and libraries and laboratories 
deteriorated. 

The first part of tlie hurricane seems to have i>assed. 
Tliere has been some recovery in the past two years, as 
student fees have been firozen and slate operating suppon 
has increased, though only slightly above tlie inflation rate. 
Enrollments have begun to creep upward again, hut much of 
tlie damage done during the first years of the decade is still 
unrepaired. Despite an improved state economy and better 
budget prospects, this is not tlie lime 
for business as usual — iliis is tlie 
illusory calm before die next sionii. Tlu- 
next ten years will see almost a lialf* 
million more applicants knocking on 
college doors than are now enrolled. At 
die same lime, slate fiscal resources 
will be severely constrained, even if 
econonuc growth continues. Neither 
die state nor its lugher educadou 
insUtudons have policies or plans to 
meet this challenge, and few in 
leadership posidons seem willing to 
acknowledge die difficult dmes ahead. 
Yet there is real danger that die <|ualii\' 
of this system will deteriorate or dial 
access will narrow Now is the lime to act if California’s 
lusioric comnuinient to college opponuniiy — wluch must 
include both access and 
qualiiv= — is to be presented. 

This report — wluch 
suggests actions and policies 
dial will take Caiifomia into die 
2 1st century with a renewed 
commitment to college 
opportunity — recommends that 
a new compaa be forged 
between the stale, the colleges 
and universides, and students 
and their families. This new 
comixia for shared 

(continued) 
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Strategies for Shared 
Responsibility 

S _T R AT-E GY ONE 

op^ii&ty and quality in; higher 
educ^on, ^ 

STRATEGY TWO 

Expand the use of exismg 
campii^ and fatties; do not ' 
buUd new campuses, 



STRATEGY THREE 

Utilize die capacity of Californians 
independent colleges and,. ^ 
univmities through stu^^t? 

S T R AT-E G Y- ;F O U.R: 

Incre^ student fees modify to 
contribute to the support of .-> • 
additional undergraduate students. 



STRATEGY FIVE^ 

EUndhate^o^ 

: prlcmty^progr^^ 
resources to those of highest 

quality and priority, r d: 

■ 

STRATEGY SIX • C.-- . . 

/t. . ■• . • ” 

Accelerate student leanUng before 
college. 

S T R ATE C Y S E V E N : . 

Establish ah incentive fund to f • 
encouri^e cost-effective use of 
electronic technology for 
instruction. 



STRATEGY EIGHT 

Base college admissions on 
assessment of achievement 



STRATEGY NINE 

Assess student learning. 

STRATEGY TEN 

Assess the knowledge and teaching 
skills of new teachers. 



STRATEGY ELEVEN 

Deregulate colleges and 
univewitiw. — ^ ^ 



(from preceding page) 

respoiLsibiliiies aiid bt‘iitfiLs asks ilie suae and die 
public 10 suibilize budgeuin' support, uu^ei 
additional funding to undergraduate enrollineni 
growdi, resist constmciion of new canipases, and 
liold die institutions accounuble for enrolling 
additional undergradimte students. The compact 
asks colleges and universities to enroll all 
(jualified students and reallocate resources to 
mainUiin — even enhance — (juality wdi fewer 
new dollars for each additional student. It asks 
students and dieir families to bear their share 
dirough limited fee increases, and it asks students 
to work harder before and during college. 

This compact of shared responsibility is 
needed now because California is in danger of 
re\isiiing a greater crisis diai dial of die early 
1 W)s. Tlie ini|iending crisis results from die 
com ergence of three factors: 

• 488,000 more Californians dian are now 
enrolled will be seeking a college education 
ten veal's from now; 

• assuming business- as-usu;d practices, an 
additiofud expenditure of $5.2 billion for 
programs and buildings over die next ten 
years will be reijuired to accommodate this 
increased enrollment demand; and 

• suite revenues will be insufficiem to suppon 
higlier education at husiness-as-usual levels. 

Suuiding :done, each of these findings w'ould 
becauseforconceniJn 
combination, diey present 
lui unprecedented 
cludlenge to California, one 
that ap|)roaches crisis 
pro|)orti()iis because of a 
fourth factor: 

• the absence of 
overarching suite polity 
on iiigher education lo 
|)rovide goals, direction 
and public 
accouiiuihilily. 



on campus for all (|uidified applicants? Aldiough 
diere has been (jiiiei erosion of this tradition, this 
report is premised on the belief that tlie ultimate 
ansAver will be affinnativc. Who believes dial 
Californians w'ould deliberately deny to tlie next 
generation die benefits of ([itdity education 
beyond liigh school that diey :uid their parents 
enjoyed — individual benefits that have made the 
suite die envy of die nation? .\11 C;difonii;ms are at 
risk if access is denied or (|u;ditv’ declines. In the 
emerging era of rapidly changing work 
requirements and teclinologv, of dramatic 
demograpliic shifts, and of a new and intensely 
competitive world economy, die state cannot 
afford to deny any Californian die cliiuice to 
make the most of his or her life. 

Second, can California manage its uniijuely 
lai^e and complex higlier education system so 
that students, their families, and die jiublic c:ui 
afford bodi access and (jualiiy in die next 
cenlun'? Tliis repon xsseits that it c;ui, :dtliough 
only with extraordiiuuy effoil. The availability of a 
broadly accessible array of education and 
training opportunities beyond high school can no 
longer be uiken for gnuiied by {'alifonii;uis. In 
dial spirit, this rejiort offers a compreiieasive 
policy framework for higher education’s ftmire. 

Aldiougli die liean of ihis repon is found in 
its reconimeiidations for shared responsibility In 
die suite, die public, higher education 
institulions, and siiidems, the .specific strategies 
that define the shared responsibility appioach are 



California Higher Education Facts 

State Population: • 

35.1 million 

State General Fund Budget (1995-96): 

$44.2 billion 

State Funds to Higher Education for Operating Expenses:’ 
$6.5 billion 

Higher Education’s Share of State Genera! Fund Budget: 
13% 

Total Number of Students in CA higher Education: 







2 million 








Hof 


Hof 


Hof 


Budget tfoin 




Institutions Students 


Employees 


Slate Gen. Fund 


Umv of California 


9 


163,704 


131.660 


$1.9 billion 


California State Univ. 


22 


324.950 


35,926 


$1.6 billion 


Community Colleges 


106 


1.344.000 


72,000 


$2.7 billion' 


Private Coll. & Univ.^ 


72 


182,369 


40.000 




* Inciuoes state and local (axes. 


^ Accredited only. 


** Ihrough student aid only. 



In response to tliis 
prediciuiienl, this repoil 
addresses two urgent 
()uestions. 

Fii'si, .yAo//W California 
reviudize iis histoiic 
tradition of finding a place 
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options, not prescriptions, for California. >XMe 
many of these options liave been tested by 
quantitative analyses and by experience in 
California and elsewhere, ^ others have not. 

None of the strategies is offered as a “silver 
bullet” that can resolve the thorny issues of 
(juality and access; nor should every strategy be 



“Access to college is 
not an abstract, 
faraway, dreamy issue 
for most Americans. It 
is the crucial point 
around which they 
orient their lives as 
they raise their 
children.” 

— Nicholas Lehman 
in The Washington Monthly 



applied in the same way to every campus or 
svsteiii of liigher education. At tile saiiie time, llie 
straie^es presented in this report are feasible, 
interdependent elements of policy options. It is 
in tlicir combination lliat the proposed policy of 
shared responsibility acliieves llie three 
conditions tliat any such plan must meet: 

First, the state and its colleges and 
universities must continue to maintain and 



enhance the quality of instruction, research, and 
public service. 

Second, the state and its colleges and 
universities must accommodate all qualified 
undergraduates, regardless of their financial 
resources. 

Third, while quality is improved and 

accessibihty is maintained, the average 
cost of education per student must be 
reduced, and more extensive use must 
be made of public and private 
facilities. 

The state successfully met similar 
challenges when faced with veterans 
returning from World War II, and willi 
their children, the baby boomers. 
During tlie 1960s, California’s four- 
year colleges and universities 
accommodated enrollment growth 
without a commensurate increase in 
financial support, and those days are 
often recalled as a “golden age" in 
higher education. But today’s 
conditions are far less favorable than 
iliey were in earlier years, and 
tomon ow’s are uncenain at best. The demands 
of otlier public Semces oi e far greater than in llie 
past. The state’s population is larger and will 
become more heterogeneous. And its economic 
growth is more problematic. 

. Present conditions, howtA^er, are not entirely 
adverse. Over the past three decades California 
has attracted talented and creative faculty and 
administrators to its colleges and universities. 



Their intellectual power and inventive capacity 
are the most important resources for reshaping 
higher education to meet future demands; faculty 
members are the ultimate guardians of academic 
quality. California’s public and private colleges 
and universities — the result of investments made 
over more than one hundred years — constitute 
another asset. If appropriately utilized and 
maintained, they can meet many of state’s ftiiure 
needs. The potentials of modern electronic 
technology, of new insigliis into the oiganization 
and delivery of learning opportunities, and of 
strengthened lies to public schools hold promise 
of greater accessibility, quality and productivity. 

Can the state meet the enrollment and fiscal 
challenges of the next ten years? The Center 
believes that it can. This report clarifies what is at 
stake for California and proposes, witliin a 
framework of shared responsibility, s|)tx:ific 
strategies to revitalize California’s commitment to 
college opportunity. It also seeks to sliift the 
burden of proof to the doomsayers who predict 
the inevitable decline of educational opportunity 
and quality in higher education. California can 
meet the challenges it faces — if the leadersliip 
and collective will of the public, die colleges, and 
die state can be marshaled. As this report reveals, 
the capacity exists in Califoniia^to provide die 
' next geheraSorio?(Mfdr^ 
high quality educadon after high school. The core 
issues that remain, however, concern public 
priorides and values — and the willingness of 
Californians to accept and share responsibilities 
as well as benefits. 



I. The Problem: , 

Growing Student Numbers, High Costs, Problematic Revenues, and Pohcy Dntt 

policy issues raised by the coming enrollment 
demand. California’s colleges and universides are 



A very few years from now, a new surge of 
enrollments will reach California’s 
colleges and universides, a surge that will not 
plateau until the second decade of the next 
century. These potendal college students — ^some 
488,000 more by 2005— are not a problem; 
they are an opportunity. What is a problem is 
that California may not be able to take advantage 
of die opportunity because the high costs of 
educadon will collide with increasing pressures 
on die revenues available to pay for them. This 
problem is compounded by policy drift — the . 
failure to recognize that an essendally fiscal 
challenge has cridcal educadonal dimensions 
involving both access and quality. Addressing it is 



vital to the slate’s future. Failure to resolve this 
policy issue will lead to either of two equally 
unsadsfactory consequences: If access is 
maintained, coming generadons of students will 
be shoehomed into crowded classroom.and 
laboratories to contain costs; as a result, the 
quality of their educadon will suffer. Altemadvely, 
if quality — as defined by high cost — is 
maintained, eligible applicants will be denied 
admission, and as a result, access will suffer. 
Resolving the public policy issue requires 
recognizing that California’s commiunent to 
college opportunity emphasizes both access and 
quality. 

The state cannot afford to ignore the public 



not ivory towers isolated from the state’s 
economic and civic life. It is not just that the 
University of California is a magnet for the 
nadon’s most talented individuals. The California 
State University prepares thousands of managers 
and high-level specialists who play a vital role in 
the state’s economy, to say nothing of training 
over 12,000 public school teachers annually. 
California’s Community Colleges are the broad 
foundadon for the endre higher educadon 
system, and they are integral to the economy and 
culture of the regions they serve. California’s 

(continued) 
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FIGURE ONE 

Enrollment Projections for California Public 
Sector of Higher Education 




Note: Projections are based on student head counts. RAND and CPEC figures represent their "baseline" projections. 
Sources; California Posisecondary Education Commission, California Public College and University f rjro//merjf Demand. 
1994-2005: Department of Finance. 1994 Ptojeclioit Series, by Segment; and RAND, Master Plan Revisited. 

Figure One reveals the substantial agreement concerning future enrollment among the major 
projections — CPEC, the Department of Finance, and RAND — that assume continued access to 
colleges and universities for ail qualified high school graduates. 



FIGURE TWO 

Tidal Wave II: 488,000 Additional Students 




Source; CPEC. California Public College and University Enrollment Demand, 1994-2005. 



Figure Two shows estimated enrollment growth during the next decade. 



(I'wm preceding page) 
independent colleges and universities offer a 
broad range of undergraduate opportunities and 
award more tlian half of California’s advanced 
degrees. The problems of the next decade will 
not just happen within the cozy confines of 
campus boundaries. Unless addressed now, they 
will inflict irreparable damage to all Californians 
and to the state itself, 

UdaJ Wave II: 488,000 More Potential 
Students in 2005 

Predicting student enrollments is a 
hazardous task. Predictions require assumptions 
al)out tlie future, some of whicli are necessarily 
subjective and often unstated. Nevertheless, as 
Figure One shows, demographers in California 
are in substantial agreement about enrollment 



increases over tlie next decade. Figure T\vo 
re|)resents the projection that most nearly meets 
tlie Center’s explicit assumption of continuing 
commitment to broad access in California.^ 
Three critical assumptions undeigird these 
enrollment projections: 

• These projections are of eligible applicants, 
and, for the University of California and 
California State University, of high school and 
community college graduates who have 
earned the privilege of fiirtlier 
undergraduate education. 

• In California, projections of undergraduate 
enrolhiients are based lai^ely on 
demographic factors, public school 
enrollments, college acceptance rates and 
public policy — as opposed to fiscal and 

political considerations. 
Although the commitment 
eroded during the recent 
recession, California’s 
public policy — dating 
back to the I960 Master 
Plan for Higher 
Education — ^still requires 
acceptance of all qualified 
applicants for 
undergraduate admission. 

• These projections 
assume, as some do not, 
that historically under- 
represented ethnic groups 
will gradually increase 
tlieir college attendance. 



that current enrollment levels are artificially 
depressed by liigli tuition and restricted 
enrollments, and that future policies will 
make up for the impact of artificially 
depressed enrollment levels. 

These projections are not abstractions; tlie 
Californians who will seek college admission are 
now actually in school, and Figure Three shows 
the sharp increases in high school graduates 
expected during tlie next decade. As the 
enrollment projections show, about 488,000 
new students must be accommodated on 
campus under historical policies — or a new 
policy of denying them opportunity must be 
created and justified. No one has come forward 
witli such a new policy, although policy drift and 
inattention could achieve similar and unhappy 
results. 

The next few years — tlie calm at the eye of 
the storm — are critical. Althougli enrollment 
pressures will have tlieir major impact in the 
first decade of the next century, these pressures 
will intensify in the late 1990s. From 1999 to 
2000, for example, head-count enrollment in tlie 
community colleges is expected to increase by 
some 72,000 students. In short, the state does 
not have lime to waste. The next five years must 
be used to plan and phase in essential changes 
in educational practices and priorities. The need 
for action is urgent. 

The Additional Cost of Tidal Wave U 

The expenditures required over the next ten 
years to accommodate tlie 488,000 new students 
would be about $5.2 billion in new progiTuns 



FIGURE THREE 

Projections of California High School Graduates 

( 1994 - 2004 ) 




Source; California Slate Department of Finance. 1996. 
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Comparison of State Costs For Accommodating 
Additional Enrollments 

Estimates of Operating and Capital Costs 
(1996-97 to 2005*06) 




Business Shared 

as Usual Responsibility 



Sourr«; William Pickons, 'Tinancing Tidal Wavt: II." in Stipitloniont to Rr^pm^ihihlv Inv* 

California Highpr Lducalion Potiry Center. 1996). ^ 



;ui(l buildings under tlie “business-as-usual 
iipproacli.” This estimated cost is only for the 
(tddiiioftal costs of educating tlie 

additioml undergraduates. Althougli it does 
jirovide for repair, maintenance, and renovation 
of buildings, it does not include the operational 
costs of continuing ciiiTeiit enrollment levels, 
which is currently at $6.5 billion for 1 995-96.*^ 
Tlie additioniil dollars, based on estimated 
cuiTeiit state costs of educating undergraduate 
students, will be recpiired if existing educational 
practices continue and the proportion of these 
new students enrolled in all three public higher 
education segments rouglily parallels existing 
student distributions. 

Constrained and Finite State 
Resources 

Belief tliat $5.2 billion for programs and 
buildings ^vill be available over the next ten years 
if current fiscal and educational practices 
continue requires optimistic — indeed, 
unrealistic — assumptions about state revenue 
growtli or higher education’s share of these 
rtwenues or botli.^ At tlie national level, Robert 
II. AtweU, President of tlie American Council on 
Education warns that higher education should 
not expect to increase its current share of state or 
federal funding until sometime beyond tlie year 
2010.^ California is not an exception to this view. 
RAND recently concluded that if current trends 
continue until 2005, over 300,000 potential 
stiideiits will be denied liidicr education because 
slate support will decline.^^ 

Califoniia is unique, however, in haring 
more to lose than other states. Its commitment 
to broad college opportunity has benefited 
generations of Californians, and it has drawn 
tliousiuids of tal(inted individuals from other 
states and nations. Califoniia s higher education 
sj'steni lixs been the foundation of the state s 
economy — a national, as well as a state, asset. 
But the reality is that Califoniia is at risk 
because it will not be able to continue sup- 
porting its colleges and universities at liistoriciil 
levels. 

Oilifomia is recovering from the recession of 
tlie early 1990s, and support for higher 
education has increased over two good budget 
years. These years, however, are poor predictors 
of prospects for continuing support at business- 
as-usual levels. Rather, they are the deceptive 
calm at tlie eye of the hurricane. The students 



who will comprise Tidal Wave II 
are even now working their way 
tlirougli the public schools. At 
the same time, tlie legitimate, 
budgetary needs of other social 
services — the public schools, 
corrections, and health and 
welfare — will continue to 
grow. According to one 
doomsday prediction, they will 
grow to the extent that, “There 
will be no money left for higlier 
education — or any otlier 
governmental ftinction.”^ One 
need not accept this prediction, 
however, to realize that it is 
highly improbable that the state 
will be able to nearly double its 
expendiuires for liigher 
education — the cost of 
continuing to operate on 
traditional, business-as-usual 
premises over the next ten 
years. 

The Policy Vacuum in California 
Higher Education 

The predictions of enrollment demiuid over 
ten years — of its costs and of tlie capacity of the 
stale to pay these costs — are ventures into an 
uncertain ftiUire. But no matter how subject to 
tlieir practitioners’ varying assumptions and 
values, demography and economics are sciences. 
Public policy analysis, however, is not a science. 
Wlietlier particular policies — or their lack — 
serve tlie public interest is always a matter of 
opinion. 

The very success of liiglier education in 
California contributes to the crisis, for it has 
created expectations for a ftiture as rosy as the 
past, a ftiture that includes: easy governmental 
acceptance of academic and professional 
interests as surrogates of the public interest; 
courses scheduled for the convenience of faculty 
and students, rather tlian for cost-effective use of 
facilities and of faculty and student time; iind 
generous state support with little in the way of 
substantive accountability for educational results 
asked in return from institutions, faculty, or 
students. None of these was “bad” in the context 
of California’s past economic growth. But as 
expectations of a business-as-usual ftiture, they 
create habits that are hard to alter and that inliibit 



necessary change. 

In 1995, the Governor proposed, and the 
legislature confiniied. a four-year pf;m to 
stabilize higher education l)udg(‘t.s, and they arc 
to be coninicndcd for it. But the phui is a shoii- 
tcmi solution to repiiir the iiiiiiiediatc (huiiagc 
caused by the recession. It does not address the 
long-term implications of business-as-usual 
costs, of dramatically increased cnrollnieiit 
demand, and of increasing constraints on state 
ftinds. 11ie earlier response of suite ami higlier 
education leaders to tlie recession wus 
fragmented, and, insofar as the impending long- 
term crisis is concerned, this fn^ieiiuition 
continues. Long-range plans and policies are still 
lacking. Tliere are no indications that decisions 
will be otlier tlian ad hoc and unrelated to 
statewide policy in tlie future. 

A Summing up: Recommendations for 
Preserving College Opportunity 

State policy leadership is needed to guide all 
tliree public segments of higher education in 
their preparations and planning for a ftiture of 
more smdents and more constrained resources. 
Witliout such direction, the university, tlie state 
university, and the community colleges will 

(continued) 
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pursue — probably should pursue — tlieir 
separate* interests. Such fragmented puiNUit, 
liowevei; lias little likelihood of meeting public 
needs that do not match the interests of 
individual institutions. 

Wliat public policies should guide higher 
edtication? lliere mt* only three options; 

• Policy Vactmni Tlie continuation of a policy 
vacuum will have long-term results 
comparable to, but witli far greater 
destructive consequences than, those of the 
early 1990s, which include ahnost arbitrary 
denial of college opportunity, soaring student 
charges and institutional paralysis bom of 
unceilainty. Lack of policy is 
“comprehensive” only in die breadth of its 
inadecjuacy. 

• Policy Retmit. As yet, fcAv, if any, Californians 
openly advocate a deliberate retreat from the 
historic policies of opportunity established in 
the I960 Mtister Plan for Iliglier Education. 
Such a comprehensive policy would mean 
explicitly denying college opportunity to 
those otlienvise eligible, luid reversing over 
ilirec ikrades of iiidiisive policies. It would 
also re(iuire ;ui (‘(jiiiiable, rational basis (dr 
restricting admissions that the public would 
liiul difficult to accept. 



♦ Policy Renewal Tliis option would require 
state reaffirmation of its historic conuiiitnient 
to opportunity for all Californians. 

The third option — wliich involves renewal of 
long-temi, comprehensive policies that are sup- 
portive of liistoric public values — is the choice 
that die Center unhesitadngly recommends. 

Recommendation 1. The Governor and 
Legislature should assure to eligible and 
motivated students access to colleges and 
universities of high quality at a price they 
can afford. 

However necessary die eflfort and laudable 
the goal, mere statement of public policy will be 
empty unless accompanied by concrete acdons to 
implement it. Selecting appropriate acdons will 
be not be easy. Tlie acdons must be economically 
feasible, they must be consistent widi — and 
preferably enhance — educadonal quality, and 
they must be supported by die public. As an 
appropriate acdon diat meets these coiididoiis, 
the Center recommends a new social compact 
based on the concept of reciprocity, a compact 
for shared responsibility. 

Reconiincnckition II. Tlie people of 
California, through their sUite oflicials, 
should fonn a new social compact with 
colleges, universities, and students, under 



which tlie benefits and burdens of 
maintaining college opportunity^ would be 
fairly shared among all parties. 

Because everyone in California shares the 
benefits of maintaining educational ([iiality and 
access to it, everyone should share the 
responsibility for them — and be accountable 
for hilfilling that share. Shared responsibility' is 
essendal. The slate must continue to invest in 
higher educadoii, but it alone cannot foot the 
bill to meet this responsibility. Short of 
dramatic tax increases or a savage reduction in 
expenditures for other social seivices (each 
most unlikely in the Center’s view), higher 
education will have to make do with a lower 
rate of increased support for each additional 
student than in the past. Nor is it reasonable to 
expect students and fajuilies alone to bear the 
burden. Beyond a threshold that may idready 
have been reached, steeply raising tuition is 
not only politically problematic but counter- 
productive in its impact on access. Nor can 
colleges and universities alone resolve the 
problem. Institutions can only go so far in 
cutting costs before institutional quality begins 
to feel the razor’s edge. An explicit 
commitment to shared responsihilH\\ 
however, can maintain (|uality and preseive the 
benefits of higher education for all 
Californians. 



II. Shared Responsibility: A Policy Framework for the Future 



I ' you do not know or do not care where you 
u*e going, any road will get you tliere. 
C;dilbmians do know :uid ciu*e; tliey watit quality' 
;uul opportunity nKiinUiined.^ Nonetheless, old 
road maps no longer serve. A new map is 
needed, one that can be relied on by tlie 
Governor and the legislators, by college and 
university leaders, by students and tlieir parents, 
mid by ail Califomimis. 

The road map to higher education’s future— 
not tlie destination — is out of date. Tlie 
recoiimiended new social compact, in exploring 
a new route, is designed to breathe new life into 
('uilifomia’s traditional values of access and 
(|uality. It is intended to ensure that tlie liistoric 
comniitnient to college opportunity continues to 
guide California well into the next century. 

Fair Shares: Opening the Discussion 

Shared responsibility is a long-term, 



comprehensive, state policy for maintaining 
higlier education’s critical role in tlie civic mid 
economic life of California. It is a plmi for 
assuring that the next generation of students will 
have access to high quality colleges mid 
universities at a cost they cmi afford. Its goals do 
not differ from those of die I960 Master Plrni 
Shared responsibility, however, will impose 
burdens on all who benefit from that system — 
mid all Califomimis benefit. 

The burden of responsibility for higlier 
education’s future has always been shared to 
some extent; indeed, the Master Plan assigned 
different hinctions to the university, the state 
university, die conmiunity colleges, mid the 
independent colleges mid universides. Tliis 
remmiis a prime example of shared 
responsibility. Consensus is unlikely, however, on 
how much responsibility each party should bear 
in die hitiire. But the discussion must begin 



somewhere, or it will never take place. The 
Center suggests a sharing of responsibility that is 
fmr, one that, to the extent possible, relies on 
iiicendves, not mmidates. It is one that holds ;dl 
parties — die stale, the colleges mid universides, 
mid the students — accountable. .^Vnd it has 
reciprocal benefits for the burdens imposed. 

The State’s Share, The state should protect 
its present capital investment in exisdng facilities 
mid cmiipuses and stabilize the level of 
operadoiial funding for liigher educadon. The 
state — the general public acting through its state 
leaders — should maintain die condnuiiig 
cjiiiacity to assure college opportunity; including 
additional student finmicial md. Addidomd 
hinding for colleges mid uidversities should be 
contingent upon enrolling eligible students, and 
the state should hold institutions accountable, 
miiiually assuring that its priorities are 
implemented. As part of the compact, colleges 



O 



• Maintain Current Funding for Higher Education 
> Share Funding of Additional Students 

• Fund Student Financial Aid 

• Use Spaces in Private Institutions 

• Create Technology Innovation Program 
■ Hold Institutions Accountable for 

Opportunity and Quality 



• Enroll All Qualified Students 

• Year-Round, Extended Week and Weekend 
Operation 

• Use Technology Effectively 

• Assess Student Learning for Admissions 
/Awarding Degrees 

• Better Prepare Teachers 




. .. . 



• College-Level Learning in High School 

• Moderate Increases in Tuition 
' Faster Progress Toward Degree 

• Courses Taken During Summers, Weekends, etc. 



jind universities would be freed of much of 
unnecessarily burdensome regulatory and 
financial controls in return for greater 
accountability for increasing access and 
educational (juality All Californians would 
benefit from assurances of continued quality and 
educational oj)portunity. 

Tlw College mid University Share, Hie 
nuige of options for institutions of higlier 
education to meet their share of responsibility is 
extensive. Although tlie Center recommends 
specific actions in the following section, not all 
are applicable to all institutions. Moreover, tlie 
colleges and universities should manage their 
own implementation of shared responsibility. 
Whatever their actions, the institutional response 
should be expected to reflect the needs and 
circumstances of the state over tlie next decade, 
the imperatives of cost-effectiveness and greater 
productivity, and die adoption of innovative 



practices to protect access and quality.^ Tliey 
must find space for every qualified a|)plicant, 
and be accountable to the state for doing so. 

With assurance of a stable budget, redistribution 
of resources to programs of the highest quality 
should be less tlireatening. California’s colleges 
and universities should maintain competitive 
faculty salaries. Over time, the institutions will 
benefit from budgetary stability, greater flexibility 
and lower operating costs. 

The Student Slxire. ExpectaUons of students 
should increase, as should the opportunity and 
support for them to meet higher expectations. 
Student charges will increase with personal 
income, and with an additional, but annually 
limited, charge to contribute to the cost of 
increased enrollments. Students must expect to 
work harder to qualify for college, and tlien to 
move tlirough the undergraduate airriculum 
more purposefully than in the past. Many 



students will face less convenient course 
scheduling. Students, however, would be the 
most direct beneficiaries of shiu*ed 
responsibility — of continued access to high 
quality, affordable higlier education. 

In the past, responsibility for higlier 
education was shared, but the sharing was largely 
implicit. Under the formal, statutory stnicture of 
die i960 Master Plan, the public colleges mid 
universities were only loosely coordinated, iind, 
until the 1990 s, enrollment growth was regularly 
funded by the state under negotiated and 
relatively stable formulas.*^ With few exceptions, 
state and liigher education leaders have focused 
primarily on revenues. ^ ^ What would change 
under die new social compact would be the 
explicit consideraUon of die responsibilities the 

parties bear. Tlie state, the colleges and 

(continued) 
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universities, and the students and dieir families 
must each do more dian they have in die past. 

Tile time Iiils come to shift from eiii|)hasis on 
more revenues to what these revenues buy — to 
how money is spent — and to ask how 
0 [)portunity and quality can be preserved with 
fewer resources beliind each student. 

Doing more in die hiture will be difficult for 
everyone. Students will probably respond to 
chiuige, for they are not encumbered with higlier 
education’s business-as-usual habits and 
expecuitions. But institutional administrators and 
faculty do carry tliis burden, and implementing 



the policies proposed here will require 
something in the nauire of a culuiral change to 
separate what is cenu^ to educational quality 
from what is mainly convenient. Redistribution 
of programs and people will be difficult. 
Cafifomia’s elected leaders also face a challenge, 
for they alone can offer die policy direction and 
set the terms of shared responsibility for at least 
die next decade. Tlie Governor and the 
Legislature must take the initiative. Without 
effective state leadership and policy guidance, 
California’s public colleges and universities have 
litde chance of keeping their envied place 
miiong the finest institutions in the nation, nor 



does Cafifoniia have much cluuice of retaining 
its place as America’s premiere state. 

Shared responsibifity is a fexsible, 
comprehensive plan, and die strategies 
suggested in the next section are policies and 
actions that, in the aggregate, would implement 
it. Without an explicit policy framework, one 
supported and ordered by realistic measures for 
implementation, California and its colleges and 
universities will wander in a wilderness of 
fragmented, ad hoc, short-term reactions. Widi 
such a framework, however, California can keep 
its promise of educational opportunity' and high 
quality for the nex1 generation. 



in. Strategies for Shared Responsihility 



T lie new social compact — shared responsi- 
bility — provides a means to reach die goal 
of college opportunity for all qualified and 
motivated students. It is a comprehensive policy 
for die future dial recognizes die complexity of 
Cidifoniia mid its higlier education system. Tlie 
strategies — taken collectively — show that shared 
responsibility can be a feasible resolution of 
extremely serious, long-term problems. Others 
may accept “shared responsibility” as a feasible 
approadi, btii /nay rely oJi oilier specific 
siraiigies. If so, such strategies — like those in 
this repoil — must: 

• Accommodate (dl eligible undergradnatas, 
regardless oftljeir jhiancial resources, 

• Maintain and enhance tl)e quality of 
instruction, tesearch, and public service. 

• Reduce, in tl)e aggregate, tlje average cost 
of education per student. 

Hie era of continuing pressure on stale 
fiiKUicial resources will require soniediing 
more of all who benefit &*oni higlier 
education; the “soniediing more” is described 
under each strategy. Also, the Supplement to 
Slmed Responsibility, wliicli is available 
from die Center, provides data, examples from 
acniss die United States and sunimmies of 
publications that will provide a context for the 
strategies described below. 

STRATEGY ONE: CREATE A PUBUC 
COMPACT OF SHARED RESPONSIBUJTY 
TO MAINTAIN OPPORTUNITY AND 
QUALITY IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 

• Hie Governor and Legislature 



should preserve the state’s investment 
in higher education and target 
additional support to campuses that 
accept additional undergraduate 
students. 

• Tlie state should hold colleges and 
universities accountable for the 
enrollment of eligible undergraduate 
students, and for cost-eflfective 
operations, including the establishment 
of’ priorities mid tlie reidlocation of 
resources. 

• The state should expect students to be 
better prepared for college, and to 
share in the cost of increased 
undergraduate enrollment. 

Stabilization of Future State Support. Most 
of tlie state financial resources available to public 



liigher education, particularly for undeigraduate 
education, are those that it already has in the 
over six billion dollar operating budget that 
represents the state’s current, annual investment 
(in the 1995-96 fiscal year, $6.5 billion in state 
general funds and property taxes). California 
must maintain the purchasing power of this lev'el 
of basic support as a precondition for 
accommodating current and projected 
enrollments. If, for instance, the state should 
disinvesi in higher education, as it did in the early 
D)9()s, it is unlikely dial any plan for 
acconunodating die enrollment increases 
projected for the next decade could succeed. If 
die lUND prediction is coirect — if entidemenls, 
federal and constimtional mandates and the cost 
of coiTections force die state to reduce support 
of higher education below current levels — die 
shared responsibility approach will fail. There 
are, in die Center’s estimation, no 
circumstances under which California can 
reduce its investment in higher education 
and expect enrollment increases that will 
preserve educational opportunity. 

Support for Undergraduates. Beyond die 
cuirent level of support for current 
enrollment levels, the state should also 
provide additional funds for each additional 
undeigraduate student. However, diis 
support should be based on the actual cost 
of educating each additional undergraduate 
smdent, which is significandy less expensive 
than \nc\udm% graduate students in the 
calculation. Further, the state share should 
be reduced due to the expectation of 
increased productivity at colleges and 



“Learning productivity 
addresses access in what I 
call the California mode, 

■ where only with some prO' 
ductivity somewhere, some- 
how, will this state and 
Florida, Texas, and other 
fast-growing states . . . main- 
tain the historic access that 
they have had.” 

— D. Bruce Johnstone, Former 
Chancellor, State Univ* of New York 
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From Business as Usual to Shared Responsibility: Options for Funding Tidal Wave II 

Steps to Reducing and Sharing the Costs of Programs and Buildings 
(Dollars in Millions) 




So«ifCC' William Pichens. “Financing Tidal Wave II.* in Supplement to Shared Responsibility (San Jose: California Higher Education Policy Center. 1996). 



Through a variety of interdependent strategies, California can provide educational opportunity for Tidal Wave II enrollments at a much lower cost than the business as usual estimates suggest. This 
figure shows that California can more than solve the problem using a combination of strategies that reduce both capital and operating costs to the state. Alt estimates of savings have factored in 
additionat maintenance and operations costs associated with the strategies. 



universities and due to an increase in die student 
contribution (tlirougli fees and better 
preparation, for instance). As a consequence, die 
rate of growth of state binding \ov additional 
students will be less dian in die past, 
Institutional Reallocation and 
Productimty. Under the concept of “shared 
responsibility,” the public colleges and 
universities slioidd be expected to foais their 
resources on the higliest public priorities, to 
become more educationally and cost effective, to 
realloGite their base budgets as necessary, and to 
achieve academic and administrative efficiencies. 

Student Preparation and Fees. Assurance of 
college admission for the next generation of 
students will require the state both to 
stabilize binding for the institutions and to 
support additional undergraduate 
enrollments. In return for such assurance, 
students should expect to bear a share of die 
cost of dieir education (see Strategy Four 
below) and to be better prepared for college 
(see Strategy Six below) . 

STRATEGY TWO: EXPAND THE USE OF 
EXl^NG CAMPUSES AND FACILITIES; 

DO NOT BUILD NEW CAMPUSES. 

• New public campuses should not be 
built for at least ten years. 



• Maintenance and renovation of public 
campus facilities should be tlie highest 
priority for state capital outlay support 

• Die stale should require greater use of 
classrooms each week, and instruction 
should be scheduled on a year-round basis. 

• The state should encourage upper division 
courses leading to a baccalaureate degree 
to be offered at selected communit)' 
colleges througli cooperation witli public 
and private four-year campuses. 

• Die state should invest substantially in 
strengthening the transfer capacity of 
community colleges. 



Do Not Build New Campuses: Ciw Priority 
to Maintenance and Renovation. Die C:difoniia 
Postsecondary Education Commission estimates 
that the capital costs of accommodating 
enrollnieni deniand over the next ten years will 
be $4 billion, or $400 million peryejir, exclusive 
of any other capiUd needs. Based on the past 
practice of building new facilities for new 
students, this estimate is totally unre:ijistic for a 
biture of scarce fiscil resources. In addition, 
existing auii|)iises and buildings should be 
maintained and renovated. 

Under these circumstances, it makes little 
sense to embark on an era of new campus 
building. Plans for new campuses should be 
deferred for at least a decade. If tlie 
maintenance and renovation needs of 
existing ouiipuses are met, if tliose facilities 
are more efficiently utilized, and if more 
effective use is made of the state's 
independent colleges and universities, tlic 
projected enrollment increases can be 
accommodated by existing ouiipuses. 

Classroom Use and Year-Round 
Operations. Making better use of student 
time and facilities will require greater 
classroom and laboratory use on public 
campuses during early moniings, evenings, 
weekends, as well as year-round study. 

(continued) 



“As a broad 

generalization . . . we ought 
to be able to find within 
higher education 
at least a. third of the 
necessary additional 
resources by better . 
utilization over the next 
several years.” 

— Clark Kerr, Former President, University 
of California 
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“I have serious questions 
. about the feasibility anti 
ajpF«‘opriateness of Buildthg 
H hew campuses in the state 
at this time. .1 don’t think 
w^e have exhausted 
the possibilities of using 
existing resources as well as 
we should.” 

—John Brooks Slaughter, President, 
Occidental College : , 



(from preceding page) 

The public institutions and the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission currently 
estimate that most classrooms are occupied 35 to 
45 hours per week.^^ The capacity to accom- 
modate Tidal Wave n enrollments can be 
significantly increased through more effective use 
of facilities. By offering courses in evenings and 
on weekends for at least 50 hours per week, the 
capacity for instruction would be substantially 
increased Accommodating smdents in this 
manner is not without costs, but these costs are 
much less tlian tlie cost of building entirely new 
facilities. 

Moving to year-round operations would 
hirther maximize the use of existing facilities. 
Currently, most siuniner sessions offer a 
minimum array of courses. In addition, most 
four-year public campuses do not receive a state 
subsidy, and tlierefore are at lull cost to the 
student. Many instimtions should offer a full 
undergraduate program during tlie summer, 
including high demand courses and 
reciuirements. The state should support student 
enrollment during the simimer teim, a cost that is 
included ui shared responsibility projections. 

In order to achieve the efficient use of 
facilities tliat will make it possible to accom- 
modate of all qualified smdents, classes would be 
offered at less convenient times than in the past. 
Public colleges and universities should consider 
experimentijig with financial incentives (e.g., 
tuition discounts) to encourage smdents to enroll 
iji courses offered at the most inconvenient times. 
In iuldition, some instimtions may wish to require 
students to attend at least one summer session to 
complete tlieir programs. 

liplmr Divisioti Courses at Community 



Colleges, Upper division courses 
leading to the baccalaureate could be 
offered on many community college 
campuses at great convenience to 
smdents and at savings of capital outlay 
dollars for new fiicilities at four-year 
instimtions. State policy should 
encourage community colleges and 
four-year colleges, particularly the 
California State University, to 
collaborate in offering upper division 
courses through the bachelor’s degree 
on selected community college 
campuses through elecUx)nic 
technology, shared faculty, or more 
conventional means when such offerings would 
be cost effective and would improve access. 

Strengthening the Transfer Capacity of 
Community CoU^/es. As in the past, most 
Californians seeking higher education will attend 
the community colleges to acquire vocational 
skills or to prepare for transfer to a baccalaureate 
instimtion. Projections indicate that some 
385,000 additional smdents will seek entry to the 
community colleges over the next ten years. This 
will place an enormous fiscal burden on that 
segment, particularly the need to Qq)and transfer 
prognuiis wliile maintaining and expanding 
programs that develop vocational skills. 

To assist the community colleges in meeting 
the needs of transfer smdents without 
diminisliing the role of vocational 
training, the state should provide $10 
million annually as a supplementary 
appropriation, or $100 million over 
tlie next decade. This iqipropriation 
should not be allocated uniformly 
among tlie colleges or on any pro rata 
basis. Rather, the distribution of funds 
should recognize the burden imposed 
by differential growth rates among tlie 
colleges, and should also reward 
colleges for increasing their number of 
transfer students. 



and universities by supporting the Cal Grant, the 
major state smdent financial aid program, at 
levels tliat will encourage approximately 20,000 
additional smdents to attend private institutions. 
This will reduce pressure for construction of new 
public facilities. In addition, California should 
establish, as a pilot program, a new student aid 
grant tliat would be $ 1 ,000 greater than tlie 
maximum Cal Grant award. This new smdent 
grant should be based on academic perfoniiaiice 
and financial need, and woidd be an incentive for 
about 2,000 additional smdents to transfer to a 
private college or university after completing 
ft-eshman and sophomore years at a public 
community college. 

STRATEGY FOUR: INCREASE STUDENT FEES 
MODESTLY TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
SUPPORT OF ADDITIONAL 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS. 

• Undergraduate student fee increases 
should be based on two factors (1) 
affordability, as measured by the rate of 
growth of personal income in California, 
and (2) the student share of the cost of 
additional undergraduate enrollments. 

• Ihe state should provide student financial 
aid equal to one-third of student fee 
increases; student fees should not be used 



STRATEGY THREE: UTILIZE THE 
CAPACITY OF CALIFORNU’S 
INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES THROUGH 
STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 
PROGRAMS 

The state should make use of tlie 
capacity of tlie independent colleges 



“Over the past 10 to 15 years, 
California’s three public higher 
education systems have been 
in a state of constant 
maintenance deferral. ... 
Based on our campus visits, we 
believe that the total deferred 
maintenance backlog is in the 
range of several hundreds of 
millions of dollars. ... A long- 
run strategy to address 
maintenance failures at the 
state’s higher education 
segments is essential to protect 
the state’s investment in higher 
education buildings and 
infrastructure.” 

— 1996/97 Legislative Analyses Report 
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to fund iidditioiial student financial aid. 

Student Fee Increases. Student fees should 
he adjusted luiiuudly. IncreiLses in student fees 
should not exceed (> percent of tlie prior year’s 
student fees for the univci*sity, 5 percent at the 
suite university and 4 percent at the coniniunity 
colleges. The differentiid limits reflect ciuTent 
income profiles of studenus in die diree systems. 
Tliis policy is designed to assure a student 
contribution to die preservation of opportunity, 
:uid to prevent dnuiiatic fee increases in difficult 
budget years — for example, increases of more 
than 100 percent at the university and state 
university in die early 1990s. It is also intended to 
break die pattern in which some fees remain flat 
for four or five yeiu's only to increase 
dramatically over the next few years. Over die 
past twenty vein's, diis patleni hxs meant that 
some student cohoits have die real cost of dieir 
education reduced each year they are in college, 
while the next cohoits face steep increases eveiy 
year. The uniiivdictability of fee increxses, xs well 
xs their size, were largely respoiisihle for the 
enrollment declines in the early 1990s. Finidly, 
the use of persona! iiicoim* growth xs one bxsis 
(jf adjusiinenis is intended to link increxses to a 



measure of alTordidiilit}', rather ihiui to the state’s 
fiscal circumstances or to the gap between 
institutiomd budget reiiuesLs lUid state appro- 
priations. 

Student Financial Aid. The suue should be 
responsible for meeting additionid need for 
student financial xssisuuice. In the recent past, 
most of diis responsibility has fallen on 
students — many of whom were borrowing to pay 
their fees — who have, in effect, paid a surcharge 
on their student fees to support financial aid for 
other students. One consequence of diis 
approach wxs that student aid given by the 
campuses from these surcharges increased 70 
percent, nearly twice the growth of aid fiinded by 
die state. 

STRATEGY FIVE: ELIMINAIT MEDIOCRE 
QUALFFY AND LOW PRIORITY PROGRAMS, 
AND REALLOCATE RESOURCES TO THOSE 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY AND PRIORITY. 

• Tlic University of California should offer a 
limited number of tlie highest qualit)' 
graduate prognuiis in ever)' significant 
area of knowledge, but should not 
inaintaiii a comprehensive iuray of 
graduate progr.uns at each canipus. 



Ptvgrani Review, Reallocation and 
Retention of Savings. For die stale tuid all public 
campuses, consirained financial circumstances 
require new capacities for xssessing die qiudity 
and priority of programs and activities, for 
eliminating redundant programs diat cannot he 
justified, and for reallocating financial resources 
to the liigliest priority areas. Througliout most of 
die past diree decades, neidier die statewide 
systems nor die individual campuses have 
developed diese capacities bcx:ause die emphasis 
was primarily on acquiring new resources. 

Higher education will not be able to meet future 
needs for accessibility or quality if it views its 
current array of programs and activities as 
“locked in.” Instead, die resources to support die 
priorities of the present and fumre must be 
derived by reallocation. Savings achieved by die 
elimination or consolidation of programs of 
lower quality or priority in all public liiglier 
education systems should be retained and 
reidlocated by them. 

Unh^ersity of California Graduate 
Pfvgranis. The University of California sliould 
adopt a strategy of “selective excellence” in 
graduate education. It should seek to maintain a 

(coHUmied) 
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' to have to fate are difficult f 
dedsibns ah^^ role and ■ 
mission of each campus and, 
campus by campus, which 
programs to strengthen, which 
to maintain, which to cut back 
and which to phase out. ... If 
we can no longer cover all 
areas of knowledge, then each 
of our campuses will have to 
determine those areas in which 
it has comparative advantages 
in developing and maintaining 
true distinction.” 



— Harold Williams, former Regent of the 
; , University of Califomut, r 



(/ro//i preceding page) 
limited number of the higliest quality 
programs in every significant area of 
knowledge, including emerging areas. 
Hie university should not, however, 
mainUiin a comprehensive array of 
graduate programs at each campus. 
Every world-class program needs 
protection, not just from exiemal 
critics, but from dilution by duplicative 
programs of lesser quality. * ^ 

STRATEGY SIX: ACCELERATE 
STUDENT LEARNING BEFORE AND 
DURING COLLEGE. 

• High school students should 
have the opportunity and be 
encouraged to acquire college credit 
by examination, and to take college 
level courses at high schools and 
conununity colleges. 

• Colleges and universities 



courses to liigli school studeiiLs who are ready 
for them should be aggressively ex|iiored. If 
these opportunities are widely available iuul 
students are encouraged to take advantage of 
them, we believe that by the year 2,000, 35 
percent of fir*st year freshmen in the suite 
university and 45 percent of first-year freshmen 
at the university will have completed — in high 
school, in communit)' college, bydisumce 
leaniing, or otherwise — one-luilf year of college 
work accepuible xs credit for a bachelor’s 
degree. By the year 2006, 60 percent of 
freshmen at CSUiuid 70 percent of freshmen at 
UC will have completed such work. 

Availability of Required Courses, hililic 
colleges and universities should guarantee fiill- 
time students that required courses will be 
available to permit students to graduate in four 
years. It may not be possible to offer classes at 
the most convenient times because of the need 
to make hill use of facilities. Even if clxsses are 
available, public colleges and universities should 



Doctoral Program Offerings at UC 


Graduate Program tt of UC Campuses 


Chemistry 


9 


Psychology 


9 


Computer & Information Services 


8 


licottomics 


8 


History 


8 


Mathematics 


8 


Miscellaneous Biology 


8 


Music 


8 


Physics 


8 


Anthropology 


7 


Comparative Literature 


7 


Fine Arts 


7 


Germanic Languages 


7 


Multidisciplinary, Other 


7 


Philosophy 


7 


Political Science 


7 


Romance Languages 


7 


Sociology 


7 


Zoology 


7 


Biochemistry 


6 


Biology 


6 


Education, General 


6 


Foreign Languages & Lit. 


6 


Geography 


6 


Mechanical Engineering 


6 


Business Ad rriini strati on 


5 


Cell & Molecular Biology 


5 


Chemical Engineering 


5 


Electrical Engineering 


5 


English 


5 


Geology 


5 


Materials Engineering 


5 


Math Statistics 


5 


Other Social Sciences 


5 


Note: This table shows those progjams that appear in more 
ur’s nine institutions. 


than halt of 


Source; CPEC Integrated Postsecondary Education Data Systenr lIPtDSJ 
tile. 1994. 



should make required courses 
available to enable students to 
complete a baccalaureate degree 
in four years. 

• Students who, without academic 
justification, tiike siibstiuitiidly 
more courses llian required for 
graduation should pay an 
additional fee. 

Student RrejHmdion Before and 
in College. If |irovided the 
opponunities, miuiy studenLs can begin 
taking college courses while in high 
school. In recent yeai*s the numbers of 
high school students successfully taking 
Adviuiced Placement examinations has 
significiuitly increxsed. Wlien students 
take advantage of these opportunities, 
they accelerate their education, make 
better use of time, and reduce the cost 
of college. California liigh school 
students who intend to enter a four- 
year college or university should be 
encouraged to enroll concurrently in 
community college and liigh school, 
and to prepare for and take Advanced 
i*lacemcnt courses. Colleges and 
universities could certify selected high 
school instructors to offer college-level 
courses for credit. And the potential of 
technology for deliveiing college 



Graduate Program 
Review iniOhio 

In the midst of the third major fiscal crisis (1991) 
facing Ohio in 20 years, a task force was created to 
look at structural solutions for meeting the needs of 
students seeking higher education, llie primary 
responsibility of the task force was to review existing 
doctoral programs to determine which were 
“unnecessarily duplicative.” The review focused on 
doctoral programs because of their higlier cost 
compared to other programs, because of their rapidly 
increasing costs, and because the Regents wanted to 
emphasize affordable, high-quality undergraduate 
education. The review included program self-studies 
and used external experts who served as evaluators, 
by discipline, in reviewing each programs’ quality and 
viability. Additionally, another task force was 
established to determine the program need for the 
state of Ohio. During the review, incentives were 
offered for universities to withdraw or consolidate 
programs. Grant funds were available to reinvest in 
other doctoral programs, shift resources to 
undergraduate education, or offset the costs of 
collaboration. While it is too early to determine the 
overall savings to the state since the review is not 
complete, officials in Ohio report progress in 
strengthening doctoral programs and targeting 
resources to high priority areas. 
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California Doctoral Degree Granting Institutions Rated Nationally by NRC 



100 % 



75% 



50% 



25% 




i it 



i 



i! J 



Percent of Programs in Top 10% Q Percent of Programs in Top 25% 



Note; CIT Stands tot Calitornia Institute of Tecnnology; USC stands toi the University of Southern Calitorniai and Claremont stands for Claremont 
Graduate School. Itie leinaining institutions are campuses ot the University of California. 

Source: National Research Council, ResesfCh-DoctOfate Programs in the United States; Continuity and Change, 1995. 



provide more opportunities than at present for 
students to acquire credits for graduation by 
examination. If necessary courses are not 
available and students must spend additional 
time or take additional classes, the cost of 
additioiKil clxsses should be assumed by the 
institution without charge to the student or the 
slate. 

Charge for accumulation of excess 
credits, A student fee surcharge should be paid 
by students who take units in excess of 10 
percent of tliose required for graduation without 
reasonable academic justification. 

STRATEGY SEVEN: ESTABUSH AN 
INCENTIVE FUND TO ENCOURAGE COST- 
EFFECTIVE USE OF ELECTRONIC 
TECHNOLOGY FOR INSTRUCTION 

California, the home of tlie Silicon Valley 
and the entertainment industry, should be tlie 
leader in the application of electronic 
technology to higher education to improve 
quality, enhance access and reduce costs. 
Technology is no panacea, however, and even if 
it reduces costs, it often requires substantial 
investments in equipment, software and 
training. Yet it has enormous potential for: 
individualizing the st>ie and pace learning; 
making it a more available, convenient, and 



active process; challenging students 
with more complex and sophisticated 
problem-solving; stimulating 
collaborative teaching and learning; 
and, ultimately, reducing per student 
costs. Technology can be a major 
piece of the puzzle of how learning can be 
improved iuid become more cost effective over 
the long-run. 

In order to reap tlie benefits of the 
appropriate application of technology, California 
and its colleges and universities must make 
investments in pilot projects to systematically 
experiment and evaluate the results and make 
what is learned broadly available. The State of 
California should establish a ten-year incentive 
program of $30 million annually to encourage 
and support innovative use of technology in 
instruction to enhance access, improve quality 
and reduce averse costs. Grants should be 
made on a competitive and matching basis to 
individuals, academic units or institutions. The 
program should encour^e cooperation across 
campuses and segments and between colleges 
and public schools and with tlie private business 
sector for delivery of collegiate instruction. 
Projects should be rigorously evaluated and tlie 
results disseminated tliroughout California 
higher education. 



Early CoUege 
Preparation at Syracuse 
University 

Over 5,000 students from high schools in the 
northeast currently participate in “Project Advance,” 
the largest program in the country where high school 
faculty deliver college courses in high schools. About 
85,000 high school students have earned college 
credit through this program since 1973. Exemplary 
high school faculty are selected, through a 
competitive process, to teach coUege courses in a 
wide range of general education and applied coUege 
courses, including biology, calculus, chemistry, 
economics, computer engineering, etc. Training for 
the high school teachers is provided by Syracuse 
University faculty prior to their teaching assignment, 
as weU as during the courses. Ongoing evaluation 
ensures that course content and outlines of Project 
Advance courses are comparable to Syracuse 
University courses. Evaluations of the project shows 
. that students who participate in Project Advance 
reduce their time to degree in coUege and test out of 
more courses than students who have not participated 
in the project. Twenty-five percent of aU students 
participating in Project Advance enter coUege widi 
enough credit to graduate a semester early 



STRAT1EGY EIGHT BASE COLLEGE 
ADMISSIONS ON ASSESSMENT OF 
ACHIEVEMENT’. 

Admission requirements are one of die most 
important signals dial four-year coUeges and 
univereides send to the public schools and their 
students and families. The enormous influence of 
higher educadoii on the public school 
curricidum and on high school courses taken by 
students is clear fi’om the experience of the last 
decade. In the 1980s the stale university adopted 
the university’s college preparatory course 
requirements and both the university and the 
state university gave extra weight in admissions 
consideration for Advanced Placement (AP) 
courses, 'fhe number of students completing the 
coUege preparatory curricula rose from 26 
percent in 1986 to 32 percent in 1994. 
Meanwhile, the number of seniors participadng 
in AP exams has nearly doubled. 

Despite these encouraging responses, 
however, many California students coidd mid 

(continued) 
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The Use of Technology at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 

By using the latest computing tools, combined with 
cooperative activities, students at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (RPI) have been able to participate in “studio” 
classrooms in introductory Calculus, Chemistry and 
Physics. The studio model utilizes individual computer 
work stations to complete in-class assignments and labs. 
Students also receive brief lectures on key concepts that 
they apply in their work at the computer. Student 
satisfaction with the studio model is higher than with the 
traditional classroom lecture/laboratory combination. 
Also, students spend about 33 percent less time in the 
“studio” model compared to the traditional model of 
instruction. Program evaluations show that student 
teaming in the studio model is similar to that of the 
traditional classroom. 



Competency-Based 
Admissions in Oregon 

Under a new program called the Proficiency-Based 
Admission Standards System (PASS), Oregon’s public 
colleges and universities are moving from the use of 
course-based requirements (such as the Carnegie 
units) for college admission to a new approach that 
specifies the knowledge and skills which students 
must master to be admitted into any of the slate’s 
seven colleges or universities. Proficiencies have 
been approved in math, science, social sciences, 
foreign languages, humanities and the fine arts. The 
state also requires that students demonstrate 
competency in writing, reading, communication, 
critical thinking and problem solving. Students will 
be tested to determine proficiency in content areas 
and teacher verification will attest to competencies in 
other skill areas. Demonstration of high levels of 
competency in Advanced Placement courses while in 
high school can also be used to satisfy some content 
area admissions requirements. 



(from preceding page) 
slioiild be better prepared to benefit from 
college. The next step must go beyond idenal}ing 
luid prescribing course requirements to 
assessing ilie specific knowledge and skills 
needed to perionn at the college level, luid 
making these a major component of college 
admissions. /Vs the Cidifomia Business 
RoundUible has recommended, “the admission 
requiremeiiLs for UC ;uid CSU must be reviuiiped 
to be bused on perfoniiiuice iLssessmeiiLs railiei' 
tliim {)u attendance luid grades in prescribed 
classes.” 

Rxplicit standiu'ds luul assessments 
will send a much cleaj*er signid from die 
universiiN' and state univeraity to die liigh 
schools diiui do die cuiTent criteria diat 
rely priniaiily on course taking patterns, 
grades, luid general tests of academic 
[irepiu’ciliiess, such xs die Sciiolxstic 
/Vssessnient Tc*st I (S/\T). Moreover, some 
of the foundiitions for sUuidards luid 
assessments are already in place or being 
put in place. In die 1980s, faculty 
members fi*oni across California higher 
education collabonued to identify die 
knowledge luid skills needed for college 
work in sevend disci|)lines. /Vlso, the 
■Golden SUUe” e.xaniinations, wiiicli test 
knowledge in seven academic iu*eas, are 
cuiTeniiy taken on a voluntaiy basis by 



about 400,000 California high 
school students, and could be 
expanded and used to assess 
students for high school 
graduation luid college 
admission. T\vo task forces 
under die auspices of the 
California Education 
Roundtable are charged widi 
developing new standards for 
English and madiematics 
proficiency. 

Standards and assessments, 
however carefully developed, 
are not likely to influence higli 
school curricula or student 
performance unless they are a 
major part of university and 
state university admissions 
processes. While there is litde 
doubt that bodi segments of 
higher education would like 
better prepared students, it is less clear 
that they are prepared to make changes 
in their admissions practices needed to stimulate 
these improvenieiits. 

STRAITCY NINE: ASSESS STUDENT 
IXARNING 

Colleges and Univeraities must begin a 
ti iuisition toward making student learning, not 
the time spent on courses Uiken, tlie principle 
basis on wiiich degrees luid certificates ai*e 
awarded. Transition will require explicit 



SUuidards for graduates and methods of assessing 
the knowledge and skills tliat students should 
have when they complete programs, Wliat is 
needed is not standardized approaches, but 
measures developed by each auiipus and 
program based on its mission :uid cuniculum. 

Assessment of educational outcomes at the 
conclusion of degree and ceitificate progruiis 
would sei*ve at least four puiposes: Firat, 
assessment woidd inform faculty, departments, 
and campuses of factors tliat can improve 
program quality. Second, it would assure 
students, employers and tiie public of the 
knowledge and skills of graduates. Third, 
it would provide a compiulson of differing 
approaches to the curriculum and to 
teaching methods, and would thereby 
encourage innovation and rigorous 
evaluation of new and old educational 
practices. Finally, and of major 
inipoilance for shared responsibility, 
assessment would assure the public tliat 
educational quality' was not diminished 
because of resource re:dlocation within 
ilie colleges imd univeraities. For higher 
education, assessment of educatiomd 
results is a critied step in shifting from the 
traditional emphasis on hipids — tlolhu-s, 
credit houra and libraiy collections — to 



“Clear standards generally do not 
exist to tell students what they are 
expected to learn in order to 
launch a career or follow 
a lifelong progression to 
' higher skills. Without these 
standards, educators, trainers, and 
program directors do not have 
adequate guidance to develop 
curriculum. Consequently, they 
cannot be held accountable for 
what is really important — how 
well students learn.” 

— The California Business Roundtable, 
Mobilizing for Cotnpetitivetiess 
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nsic a division of our people 
l^orig racial and class lines if jobs 
are sharply split between high 
skill, high wage and loiw skill, 
low wage employment 
Both California’s economy and 
its continued social health 
require that its citizens have full 
access to quality education to . 
support industry’s shift to 
? ^ high skill jobs.” 

C-Cornmission on Innoi^ation of the California 
^ ; Comm^^ Colleges 



an emphasis on outputs — student skills and 
learning. 

SlUVIEGY TEN: ASSESS THE KNOWLEDGE 
AND TEACHING SKILLS OF NEW ITACHERS. 

Tlie prepanilion of public school leachei’s is 
one of die fundamenial ways that colleges and 
universities directly influence the quality of public 
school education :uul, indirectly, tlie quality of 
student prepai-alion for college. The univei’Sity, 
stale univei-sily, and the independent colleges and 
universities operate leaelier iniining progiiuiis, 
but most California leachei’S ai*e iriined in the 
stale univei-siiy system. 

Improvement of leaclier education is :ui 
indispensalde condition for tlie improvement of 
[)ul)lic schools. Yet the reform of teacher 
education has lagged. Despite major school 
resiaiciuiing elfoits over the [)ast decade :uid a 
half, neither colleges nor the stale have made 
redesigning teacher education to suppoil school 
refonn a pailicularly liigli prioiily. Vague 
commiunenis by colleges to work with schools 
have been numerous. Real change and progress 
in teacher education — one of tlie few lu-eas in 
wliich colleges have direct responsibility :uid 
influence over tlie (luality of schooling — have 
been ru e. 

One ho|iehil sign is the establishment by the 
stale university of tlie Institute for Education:d 
Refonn. The Institute’s February 1996 report, 

Tf)e Tead)ers Wtx) Teach Our Tead)ers, 
recommended many changes, particularly: in tlie 
relationship of teacher iniining programs to the 
public, .schools; in stale univei-sit)' policies dial do 
not eiicounige luid, in .some wun'S aclnally 



discourage, coordination between 
schools of education and schools of 
arts and sciences; in recognition of 
faculty involvement in public school 
improvement; and in state policies dial 
determine requirements for teacher 
credentials,^® The report challenges 
the state university with a powerful 
reform agenda. 

The awarding of leaching 
credentials is a state responsibility, just 
as the state is responsible for issuing 
licenses and credentials to 
professionals in law, accounting, or 
medicine. Unlike the other 
professions, prospective teachers are 
not tested for their knowledge and 
competencies against specific standards. 
Prospective teachers must only complete an 
approved program to be eligible for a credential. 

Standards and assessments are no less 
importani for those who would be teachers than 
diey :ire for students. Assessment of prospective 
teachers, if it were to include subject matter, 
leaching ihc^ory, and leaching practice, would 
acceleniie the improvement of teacher education, 
inform cmiipiises of the sireiigths and 
weaknesses of their teacher education programs, 
xssiire the jniblic of (juality control, and enhimce 
the professional stature of school teachers. The 
need for such an iLssessmeni has been 
recognized by the Instiiuie for Educational 
Reform and by Policy Analysis for California 
Hduculion (PACIO. 

SITUTEGY EIXVEN: DEREGULATE 
COLLEGES AND UNDTRSTHES, 

At a time when colleges luid univei’sities are 
xsked to be more flexible and productive to meet 
public needs, it is important tliat taws and 
regulations that govern tliem do not impose 
unnecessary costs or inefificiencies. llie univei’sily 
is constitutionally protected from many staiutoiy 
and administrative re(|uirements. llie stale 
university and tlie community colleges are not, 
and California has imposed more regulations on 
tliese two systems tlian otlier stales have on 
similar institutions. The Qilifomia Community 
CxiUeges are tlie most heavily regulated public 
colleges in the nation. 

Some regulation is appropriate, of course. 
But the cumulative elTeci of yeiu’s of adding 
increnuiiially to the codes lues pioduccxi lui 
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unnecessarily large and cumbersome legal 
stniciure tliai includes many archaic, 
unnc^cessiuily burdensome and expensive 
provisions. Ihc Education Code, in its annotated 
version, runs to tliree hill volumes and over four 
hundred pages of staiuies. Otlier legal 
requirements afiecting tlie stale university and tlie 
comnuiniiy colleges :u*e contained in tlie/^//Mc 
Contract Code, the Health and Safety Code and 
several others. 

It is doubtful dial a piecemeal approach c:ui 
address the need to eliminate requirements of 
([iiestioiKible value to the public, and to stream- 
line die remaiiiiiiglaws and regidadoiis. The stale 
should, dierefore, establish a systematic process 
to review all state laws and reguladons and to 
remove diose dial are found to be of question- 
able value to die public. As California moves 
toward holding colleges more accountable for 
educational results, it should be less presciip- 
tive regarding processes and procedures. True 
public accountability will leave insdiiidoiis with 
greater discredon over !)ow they hinedon while 
making greater demands for denionsiiTiled 
results. ♦ 
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“I think a major restructuring is 
almost impossible in the absence 
of leadership from one or more 
“umbrella” state voices. Even a 
collection of institutions can’t do 
it in the absence of a leadership 
voice, either legislative or 
executive or both. Without that, 
it won’t happen.” 

— Barry Munit?:, Chancellor, 

The California State University 



Afterword 

This report calls on the people of 
California, government, colleges and 
universities, students and families to act in 
concert to achieve what none of them can 
acliieve alone: tlie preservation of college 
opportunity for the current and hiture 
generations of Californians. From this 
perspective, tlie danger is not that some 
will take issue witli tlie strategies proposed 
here. Debate over these strategies is to be 
exjiected — and welcomed, so long as 
tliose who disagree recognize tlie problem, 
luid offer their own solutions. At least four 
diuigers will arise if tlie problem goes 
unrecognized. The first is th:U those to wiioni 
tliese proposals aie addressed will iiunker 
down,” cnicli protecting a sepiu'aie turf, ;uid eacii 
expecting tlie benefits of tlie social contract 
witliout accepting the responsibilities. Second, the 
illusory stability of tlie eye of tlie iuinicane could 



prove so seductive tliat ui’gently needed action will 
be defeired. Tliird, more studies and luialysis will 
be substituted for action. And finally, tlie political 
leadei-siiip of tlie state \vlll not take the essential, 
initial steps toward action — will not [ilace tlie 



challenge of preserving opportiuiiiy 
squarely on then' own agenda and on that 
of the other responsible parties. 

llie report calls for major changes on 
the part of ail those resimnsible for, and 
served by, California higher education. It 
assumes, however, that these clianges can 
be made within the existing organizational 
and financial arrangements and witliin 
roles and responsibilities of public college? 
and universities as presently configured. 
During the next year, the Center will 
examine tliese assumptions critically its 
pait of its national projects on higlier 
education governance and finance. 
How'ever, tlie test of viability will not be 
fmuid in studies — the Center’s or anyone else’s. 
The test will be the capacity of tlie collc^c^ and 
universities to mobilize for consuaiciive change, 
and to preserve California’s legacy of broadly 
accessible, high quality education beyond liigh 
school. ♦ 
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Introduction 



This resource guide, a supplement to the report, Shared Responsibility, is intended to serve as a 
reference manual for those who are interested in further details concerning how the Center devel- 
oped the strategies outlined in the Shared Responsibility approach. Included within it are data, 
summaries of publications, and examples of programs and efforts underway in California and 
across the country that will provide a context for the pressing issues — and range of options — cur- 
rently facing California higher education. 

The sections of the resource guide, which correspond to the strategies in Shared Responsibility, 
provide three overall kinds of information: 

o Background information on California’s “business as usual” approach in higher edu- 
cation, and the technical arguments for how the Shared Responsibility solutions could 
contribute to meeting the challenges facing higher education in California in the next 
decade; 

o Reviews of studies conducted by national experts that provide a basis for many of the 
strategies in the shared responsibility approach; and 

o Examples of efforts currently underway in California and across the country that 
serve as resources that readers might consult as they develop strategies and solutions 
to address the particular challenges facing California. Where possible, the Center has 
included contact persons with addresses and phone numbers in order to facilitate 
communication. 

The ideas put forward in Shared Responsibility are certainly not the only solutions for California. 
Moreover, the wide ranging summaries and examples in this resource guide are provided not as 
examples of projects to employ in California; they are provided rather to increase the options 
available to state leaders as they seek solutions that would be uniquely tailored to California’s 
needs. Based on these and other ideas, the center invites Californians to develop an even more 
effective set of strategies. The collective information included in this guide, however, does 
demonstrate that California state leaders face plausible options as they seek to accommodate the 
almost 500,000 new students in California’s higher education system — while simultaneously 
enhancing quality and reducing the unit cost of educating these additional students. 
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Overview for Strategies One and Two 



T he first two strategies featured in Shared Responsibility emphasize the fiscal aspects of a 
Shared Responsibility approach. As a result, the materials and data in this section respond 
both to strategies one and two, though several of the strategies throughout Shared • 
Responsibility are also discussed in this section in terms of their fiscal ramifications. 

This section begins with a summary of enrollment projections used in Shared Responsibility and 
then moves into a full fiscal analysis of the “business as usual” approach and the Shared 
Responsibility approach. This fiscal analysis, prepared by William H. Pickens, provides the con- 
ceptual framework and the data to support the concepts outlined in Shared Responsibility — both 
in terms of operating costs and capital outlays. This analysis also provides important information 
and cost analyses about student fees and the students’ and families’ “shares” under Shared 
Responsibility. After this analysis, this section estimates capital savings through operating cam- 
puses year-round, operating campuses during the full week, providing upper-division courses on 
community college campuses, diverting students to private colleges and universities, and imple- 
menting a transfer grant program for students attending private colleges and universities. Finally, 
this section closes with summaries of several programs across the country that currently provide 
upper-division courses on community college campuses, one approach suggested by the Center. 
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A. A Summary of Independent Enrollment Projections 



I t has become old news to report that undergraduate student enrollment in California higher 
education will increase significantly during the next decade and beyond. In fact, every recent 
analysis citing key demographic trends — such as the surge of public school enrollments, 
improvements in high school graduation rates, and the proportion of high school graduates who 
have completed college prep curricula — has corroborated this expected increase in student enroll- 
ments. Although analyses differ about some of the details of the enrollment increases, the clear 
picture from all of them is that if you assume that California must continue providing access to 
higher education for all qualified high school graduates (as it has done for the past 35 years), then 
enrollment in the state’s institutions of higher education will surge dramatically during the next 
decade. The following information summarizes the enrollment data considered for Shared 
Responsibility. 

California Postsecondary Education Commission, California Public College and University 
Enrollment Demand, 1994-2005. 

California State Department of Finance, 1994 Projection Series, by Segment. 

The RAND Corporation, Master Plan Revisited. 
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These and five other enrollment planning documents are summarized in the Policy Center’s Tidal 
Wave II: An Evaluation of Enrollment Projections for California Higher Education, written by 
David W. Breneman, Leobardo F. Estrada, and Gerald C. Hayward (1995). Embedded in each of 
the projections are different assumptions and methodologies concerning the impact of fee 
increases, participation rates by racial and ethnic groups, and state financial support. Perhaps 
most surprising in light of these variables, however, is the degree of agreement between all of the 
forecasts that assumed that California would continue to provide access to higher education for 
all qualified high school students: The California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC), 
the Department of Finance, and the RAND Corporation project total enrollment in the public sec- 
tor of California higher education to total 2.21 million, 2.21 million, and 2.24 million respective- 
ly in 2005/06 (see Figure 1.1 below). 



FIGURE 1:1 

Enrollment Projections for California Public Sector of Higher Education 

(1960/61 to 1989/90) 





Note: Projections are based on student head counts. RAND and CPEC figures represent their 

“baseline” projections. 

Sources: CPEC, California Public College and University Enrollment Demand, 1994-2005, 
Department of Finance, 1994 Projection Series, by Segment, and RAND, 

Master Plan Revisited. 






The growth in projected student undergraduate enrollment from 1994-95 to 2005-06 is likewise 
very similar for these three independent projections. As represented in Figure 1.2, the projected 
growth in enrollment for California’s public sector of higher education ranges from almost 
433,000 by the Department of Finance to Just over 488,000 by CPEC, representing a difference 
of only 2 percent when compared to total enrollment for 2005-06. 
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FIGURE 1:12 

Projected Enrollment Growth for California Public Sector 

(1994-2005) 
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Note: Projections are based on student head counts. RAND and CPEC figures represent their 

“baseline” projections. 

Sources: CPEC, California Public College and University Enrollment Demand, 1994-2005, 
Department of Finance, 1994 Projection Series, by Segment, and RAND, 

Master Plan Revisited. 



Based on the recommendations of an independent panel, the Policy Center has decided to use the 
488,000 increase as projected by CPEC as the most accurate projection of the expected increase 
in undergraduate student enrollment from 1994-95 to 2005-06. The panel based its recommenda- 
tion on the level of educational service needed to accommodate qualified high school graduates, 
rather than on the assumption that current, lower participation rates would continue. (Participation 
rates project the percentage of high school graduates who will become first-year students.) The 
panel also noted that internal actions by the community colleges, Cal State, and the University of 
California play a vital role in participation rates and other enrollment patterns. 
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B. Financing Tidal Wave II 

By William H. Pickens 
President, Bluestone Enterprises 



California’s Fiscal Crisis, 1990 to 1994 

California’s financing framework for higher education is in shambles, a casualty of recession and 
fiscal crisis. Though the worst of the storm appears over, the results of the early 1990s for col- 
leges and universities should not be forgotten: 

d 204,000 students “lost [due] to current policies” according to a researcher with the 
Public Policy Institute of California;’ 

® Student fees more than doubled in California’s four-year public institutions and 
tripled in the Community Colleges; 

© Student loan volume doubled every three years; and 

d> State appropriations for higher education were less in 1994 than in 1990, and state- 
supported capital outlay fell to a 20-year low.^ 

On the surface, higher education’s problem appears to be exclusively financial. “There simply 
isn’t enough [money] to support the system ... in the manner to which it has become accus- 
tomed,” concluded U.S. News and World Report. But beyond the level of resources available for 
higher education, the central challenge is state policy — or more accurately the lack of a compre- 
hensive policy — to define the fiscal framework and provide realistic understandings for financing 
higher education. , 

A New State Policy for Fieandog Higher Education 

The new policy should ensure adequate resources for Californians to continue having the oppor- y 
tunity to enroll in high quality colleges and universities. This paper simulates the impact of the : 
California Higher Education Policy Center’s Shared Responsibility proposal, with special regard 
for financing enrollment for the hundreds of thousands of prospective students who collectively 
represent “Tidal Wave II,” California’s second-largest growth in college and university enroll- ' 
ments since World War II. In terms of presentation, we first identify those fiscal elements which 
represented the state’s approach to financing higher education under its famous “Master Plan for 
Higher Education.” Second, we describe the collapse of this approach during the fiscal storm of 
the early 1990s. Third, we summarize the Governor’s recent efforts to provide fiscal stability 
through his four year “compact.” Finally, we turn to the future and answer the following ques- ^ 
tions: 

o What assumptions are most relevant to financing enrollment growth in Tidal Wave II? 

© What are the projected state costs to enroll all those students in “Tidal Wave II?” 

o Is it realistic to assume that a policy of “business as usual” will finance their enroll- 
ment? 

© If not, what new policies and fupjJing approaches are needed? 

v-31 
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The Master Plan’s Policies, 1960 to 1990 

The 1960 Master Plan’s center is an overarching policy of access to high quality institutions of 
higher education and the opportunity to choose among them. Since 1960, this policy has been 
implemented through a series of fiscal understandings between the state and the institutions of 
higher education which provided clear guidelines and expectations of support. The central ele- 
ments underpinning these fiscal understandings, as outlined in greater detail in Table 1.1, have 
included linking appropriations to enrollments, providing for low student fees, covering the rising 
costs of inflation, promoting competitive faculty salaries, and providing student aid to allow stu- 
dents to choose independent institutions or to offset public student fee increases. 



TABLE 1.1 

Fiscal Pillars of California’s Master Plan for Higher Education 



A space for every undergraduate student would be available; 

No tuition (payment for the cost of instruction) would be charged California resi- 
dents; 

Students should be charged low fees, only for “auxiliary services”; 

Each segment would be funded for its particular mission; 

Initial access to higher education would be primarily through the junior (later 
called community) colleges; 

The University of California would be the state’s principal academic agency for 
research and advanced graduate and professional education; 

Student financial aid would be provided to allow students to choose a private 
institution; 

Faculty salaries at public institutions should be set in comparison with similar 
public and private institutions; 

Special assistance should be provided for disadvantaged students, for people 
from underrepresented groups, and for those with special needs; 

Educational opportunities should be geographically convenient; 

Wages and working conditions could be established through collective bargain- 
ing; 

Community colleges should be located throughout the state but remain locally 
governed and financed. 



Source: William Pickens, Financing the Plan; California’s Master Plan for Higher Education, 

1 960 to 1 994 (San Jose: California Higher Education Policy Center, May 1 995), p. 1 8. 
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Before 1991, even though the state’s approach to funding higher education varied from segment 
to segment, the fiscal pillars in Table 1.1 were found, to a considerable degree, within each 
approach. 

The Public Four-Year Segments 

Under the Master Plan, the University of California and the California State University were 
treated as statewide institutions and were organized as “systems” of campuses under their single 
governing boards. Each system, rather than individual campuses, received funds through a line 
item in the state’s budget act which had traditionally classified state-financed activities into a 
dozen major programs (instruction, research, public service, academic support, student services, 
student financial aid, etc.). Before 1991, the greater part of the state-funded portion of budgets for 
both the university and the state university was based on enrollment. 

The University of California received state funding for adding faculty but for no other portion of 
its budget for enrollment growth alone. In contrast, virtually all of the state-funded budget for the 
California State University was adjusted for enrollment changes between 1961 and 1991, except 
for physical plant operations — either through a full-time-equivalent-student calculation or head- 
count enrollment, or variations of both. For many years, instructional budgets for both the univer- 
sity and the state university were adjusted according to a fixed “student/faculty ratio,” which 
added or subtracted funding for faculty positions on the basis of enrollment, without distinction 
between undergraduate or graduate students. 

Both these systems use statewide salary schedules which, though different between the systems, 
establish similar ranks (professor, associate professor, etc.) and establish “steps” within each rank. 
Over the years, the state adopted an approach of providing funds to adjust faculty salaries in order 
to recognize the average faculty salaries at comparison institutions. Although each system has a 
different set of comparison institutions in other states with broadly similar roles and missions, the 
methodology has been generally accepted by the Legislature and Governor since the mid-sixties, 
and was followed consistently during the 1980s in providing compensation increases. 

The California Community Collettes 

Because they are considered “local” institutions and similar to the public schools, state support 
for the community colleges has been calculated differently. From the beginning, formulas based 
on “Average Daily Attendance” (ADA) were used which provided a flat amount per student for 
each district, adjusted annually by some general, statutory measures of growth and inflation. 
Before Proposition 13 (1978), state funds were provided partly to recognize enrollment growth 
and partly to equalize the funding behind each student in the community colleges. After 
Proposition 13, local property taxes receded in importance and state funding increased dramati- 
cally. Following adoption of the community colleges’ major reform bill (AB 1725, 1988), the 
funds were provided to districts according to different workload measures in five programs: 
instruction (based on full-time-equivalent students, or FTES), academic support, student services, 
institutional support, and physical plant operation/maintenance. 

The Community Colleges are also part of the distribution of state General Funds specified in 
Proposition 98 (1988), constitutionally guaranteed to the K-12 and California’s two-year public 
colleges. Although Proposition 98 did not identify a specific proportion of revenues for either sec- 
tor, it originally set aside 40 percent of the state’s annual general fund appropriations for both 
together, and continues to guarantee a certain minimum level of funding for K-12 and the commu- 
nity colleges. No similar constitutional provision operates for the university or the state university. 
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Student Financial Aid 

State-funded student financial aid was originally designed to provide students with an opportunity 
to attend a non-public college or university. In 1961, 91 percent of the State Scholarship 
Commission’s grants were provided to students in independent institutions. By 1989, that propor- 
tion had fallen to 44 percent, partly because the Cal Grant maximum fell rapidly behind the aver- 
age tuition in the independent sector during the 1980s, and partly because the escalating student 
fees at UC and CSU between 1981 and 1983 increased the calculated “need” for their students. 

The Block Grant Approach, 1991-1994 

Because of the state’s unprecedented fiscal crisis, the years after 1990 witnessed a virtual collapse 
of the state's recognition of the Master Plan’s financial elements. Enrollment levels in higher edu- 
cation were decoupled from appropriations, and the three public segments were given, in effect, a 
“block grant.” In 1991, the Governor urged the governing boards to use a fee increase to offset 
the state cuts. In 1992, the Governor’s budget proposed that the CSU Board of Trustees “be 
authorized to impose a fee increase up to 40 percent above the 1991-92 level [with] commensu- 
rate financial aid” (p. E-89). In 1993, the Legislative Analyst complained that the Governor’s pro- 
posed budget “contains major unallocated spending reductions for all higher education segments. 
The budget does not propose enrollment or student fee levels at the University of California (UC) 
or the California State University (CSU) . . . [but does recommend] legislation authorizing the 
Board of Governors to raise [community college] fees from $10 per credit unit to up to $30 per 
credit unit, to offset all or a portion of the reduction in available funds. Despite rapidly increas- 
ing fees in the public segments, the state actually reduced funding for Cal Grant student aid by 
$6.8 million in 1991-92 and by $25.6 million in 1992-93."^ During these years, fiscal stringency 
and a “policy vacuum” best describe the situation. The state struggled hard to provide funds to the 
public segments of higher education in California, along with providing maximum flexibility for 
the institutions, as the Governor wished. Enrollments were left primarily to institutional deci- 
sions. 

After state General Funds fell about 18 percent for higher education (with some offset in property 
taxes for the community colleges), the state’s higher education appropriations in 1994-95 
increased for the first time in the decade. The three public segments and the Student Aid 
Commission together received state appropriations — including property tax revenues for the 
Community Colleges — which were four percent higher than the year earlier. To be sure, this sup- 
port and a ten percent student fee increase in the university and the state university allowed some 
stability. But the major fiscal elements of the Master Plan — funding enrollments, low fees adjust- 
ed gradually, student financial aid sufficient to allow choice, and competitive salaries — remained, 
at least in 1994, in limbo. 

The Revenue Guarantee Approach, 1995 - Present 

In 1995, Governor Wilson’s proposed budget took a first step toward addressing the policy vacu- 
um in the state’s framework for financing higher education. The Governor wrote that the State of 
California “owes much of its economic competitiveness and social vitality to its long-standing 
commitment to higher education.” The basic goal of the Master Plan, “that all qualified students 
should have the opportunity to enroll in a high quality, affordable, public higher education institu- 
tion,” was jeopardized by “the fiscal difficulties of the early 1990s.” The Governor concluded, 
however, that since the state’s resources “have [now] begun to improve, the investment in higher 
education must be renewed.”^ 
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The. University of California and the California State University 

Beginning in the 1995-96 Budget, the Governor proposed a four-year plan and a “compact” with 
the University of California and the California State University “to provide a framework of bud- 
getary stability.” The primary features of this framework include: 

© State appropriation increases averaging four percent each year; 

® Student fee levels to be determined by the governing boards of the university and the 
state university (“It is anticipated that the UC and the CSU governing boards will act 
to raise student fees by at least 10 percent” in 1995-96.);^ 

• Policies regarding fee increases and student financial aid tied together “to assure that 
financial circumstances are not a barrier to access” (UC and CSU should reserve at 
least one-third of the additional student fee revenue for financial aid);^ 

® The Cal Grant program should be expanded in conjunction with the UC and CSU fee 
increases; 

® Increased enrollment planning in UC and CSU “such that over the four-year period 
general [i.e., undergraduate] enrollment will grow by an amount averaging about one 
percent annually;”^ 

© Portability of courses, such as joint UC/CSU graduate programs, to improve the 
transfer of students from the community colleges to UC/CSU and improve the trans- 
ferability of course credits to the four-year segments;^ 

o Productivity and administrative efficiency would be expected to increase (an annual 
reduction of $10 million in state funds was promised); 

o The university and the state university are to place high priority on improving time- 
to-graduation; 

© Capital outlay of roughly $150 million annually for each segment, with priority on 
seismic and life safety projects, infrastructure and educational technology; and 

0 UC and CSU are to place high priority on “restoring faculty salaries to competitive 
levels over the next four years, with an emphasis on merit-based increases.”*® 

The California Community Colleges 

The Governor’s “compact” did not include the community colleges because their “budget . . . 
must be determined on an annual basis, since the majority of their funding is derived from the 
Proposition 98 guarantee.”" The Chancellor’s Office distributes general apportionments “on a 
formula basis consisting of the following components: base, inflation, equalization and 
growth.”'^ The Governor did propose, however, that student fees be increased for community col- 
lege students, along with financial aid. 

Independent Institutions 

In his 1995-96 budget, the Governor did not address the issue of independent institutions. The 
number of Cal Grants was the same as in the prior year, as was the maximum grant — two of the 
elements most important to the independent sector. The proportion of Cal grants provided to stu- 
dents in independent institutions continued its long-term decline, falling steadily from 42 percent 
in 1990-91 to 30.5 percent in 1994-95.*^ 
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Student Fees in Public Colleges and Universities 

The Governor’s proposed budget in January 1995 offered this policy statement about student fees: 

California’s Master plan for Higher Education is based on three principles: (1) high quality 
educational programs, (2) open access for all who meet specified entrance criteria, and (3) 
affordability. Until recently the state had sufficient resources to pursue the goal of affordabili- 
ty through a policy of charging low fees to all students. The severe fiscal constraints of the 
early 1990s, however, prevented the continuation of “business as usual.” 

As a result of these constraints, the state faced a difficult policy choice: either (1) severely cut 
back access or compromise quality, in order to continue a policy of providing deep subsidies 
to all, irrespective of ability to pay, or (2) require those who could afford to pay higher fees to 
do so, while providing additional financial aid for those who could not, in order to maintain 
quality and preserve open access. The Administration chose the latter course, recasting 
affordability in terms of ability to pay. By allowing student fees to increase, the state was able 
to provide for more faculty, students, and financial aid than would otherwise have been possi- 
ble. (italics added) 

The central priority in the 1995 “higher education compact” between the four-year public seg- 
ments and the Governor was stability for the institutions, with the opportunity for some regroup- 
ing and modest progress for all higher education. 

The Compact s Second Year 

Governor Wilson’s proposed budget for 1996-97 offers several generous increases for higher edu- 
cation beyond the original “compact,” but does not significantly alter the compact’s framework. 
The major adjustment is to provide state revenues sufficient “to avoid a fee increase at both UC 
and CSU. This will mean that students will have level fees for the first two years of the 
compact.”*^ 

For the support budgets, the Governor proposes an increase of $403.5 million (4.3 percent) which 
includes revenues from General Funds, lottery funds, property taxes, and student fees — the largest 
overall increase this decade. 

For student aid, the most significant recommendation is to increase the Cal Grant maximum 
award from $5,250 to $7,100 for new recipients, a major benefit to independent colleges and uni- 
versities.*^ Various authorities predict a shift of several thousand students from public institutions 
into the independent sector because of this change,*^ while the Legislative Analyst believes it is 
“unlikely that the proposal will influence very many students to attend a nonpublic institution in 
future years.” 

Enrollments in the four-year segments were funded according to the one percent agreement in the 
Governor’s compact. 
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The Future 

1. What assumptions are most relevant to financing enrollment growth in 
Tidal Wave II? 

This paper focuses on ways to accommodate the 488,000 additional undergraduate students who 
will seek admission between 1994 and 2005.*^ We begin with the same assumption as Governor 
Wilson that the state’s interest in higher education remains strong, and that the public is well 
served by continuing California’s world-class system of postsecondary institutions. But other 
assumptions are important for evaluating the feasibility of financing the additional enrollments. 
These assumptions, along with supporting evidence, are provided in Table 1.2 on page 12. 

2. What are the projected state costs to enroll all those undergraduate 
students in “Tidal Wave II?^’ 

Since so little remains “usual” after the disruption of higher education finance during the early 
1990s, the task of defining “business as usual” presents a challenge. Nevertheless, recent informa- 
tion offers a solid basis for estimating “business as usual” both in the areas of operating costs and 
capital outlay expenditures necessary to enroll the new students. 

a. Operating Costs for Tidal Wave II 

After extensive consideration, the California Postsecondary Education Commission published a 
set of undergraduate head-count enrollments as “baseline data” for the three public segments, as 
shown in Table 1.3 on page 13. These figures project that from 1994 to 2005 undergraduate 
enrollment will increase by just over 488,000 students, or an increase of over 28 percent. 
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TABLE 1 .2 

Assumptions— and Evidence— Regarding Financing Future Enroiiments 



488,000 More Students 


About 488,000 additional students will 
seek undergraduate enrollment in 
California institutions between 1994 and 
2005. 

An independent panel of experts, after 
examining nine sets of enrollment fore- 
casts, concluded that CPEC’s projections 
“most nearly comport" with the Master 
Plan’s commitment to access. 


Source: A Capacity for Growth: 
Enrollments, Resources, and Facilities for 
California Higher Education, 1993-94 to 
2005-06 (Sacramento: California 
Postsecondary Education Commission, 
1995), p. 3. 

Source: David W. Breneman, Leobardo F. 
Estrada, and Geraid C. Hayward, reporting 
in Tidal VYave II (San Jose: Caiifornia 
Higher Education Poiicy Center, 1995), p. 
18. 


$2.2 Billion More 
Needed Just to Maintain 
Existing System — i.e., 
Without Adding More 
Students 


Inflation and the need for salaries to 
remain competitive will continue to 
Increase the cost of providing higher edu- 
cation. If the costs of serving the current 
number of students increases by just 3 
percent annually over the next ten years, 
approximately $2.2 billion more will be 
needed just to maintain the existing sys- 
tem. 


Over the past 30 years, annual appropria- 
tions to cover infiation and saiary adjust- 
ments comprise roughiy 80 percent of the 
new dollars available to higher education 
in Caiifornia. 

Without adding any new students, the 
state General Funds needed for higher 
education will increase from $6.5 to $8.8 
billion in 2005-06 with only 3 percent infla- 
tion per year. 


Physical Plants are 

Deteriorating 

Significantly 


The condition of the existing physical plant 
in public institutions has deteriorated to 
the degree that larger investments must be 
made in maintenance, repair and renova- 
tion of facilities are to continue viable. 


“Maintenance problems that have become 
so persistent compromise the university’s 
ability to fulfill its education mission and 
maintain the quality of its programs.” 

— UC President's Office, 1996^^ 

“Basic maintenance, renovation and repair 
requirements of our physical plant infra- 
structure were deferred The backlog 

created by this deferral can no longer be 
ignored and must be addressed to ensure 
safety as well as access for the students of 
Tidal Wave II who are headed to our cam- 
puses over the next 1 5 years. 

— CSU Chancellor’s Office, 19962^ 


Slower Growth in State 
Revenues 


The annual percent growth of state rev- 
enues for the next decade will be much 
less than in any decade since World War II. 


“Even in [an] optimistic budget case, [the] 
state cannot fund future demand for higher 
education.” 

— Michael Shires, Research Fellow 
Public Policy Institute of California 


The Use of Technology 


The use of modern technology in educa- 
tional and administrative functions has 
profound implications for the delivery of 
higher education’s services, productivity of 
its operations, and educational costs 


“In the Information Age, the power of the 
learning vision will pull forward new uses 
of information technology that will . . . 
greatly enhance the productivity of learn- 
ing systems to meet rapidly expanding 
demand for learning opportunities.” 

— Dolence and Norris 
Transforming Higher Education^^ 
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If these undergraduate head-count enrollments from CPEC are converted into the standard mea- 
sure for budgets, full-time equivalent students (FTES), the commission’s projections can yield 
annual enrollments for use in fiscal projections (see Appendix One). The number of additional 
full-time-equivalent students can then be multiplied by the “marginal rate” for each student — that 
is, the state’s traditional support cost for each additional FTES. These rates are displayed in Table 
1.4. (See the notes to Table 1.4 — and Appendix Two — concerning the concept of a “marginal 
rate” for the community colleges.) 



TABLE 1 .4 

The State’s Support Cost for Each Additional FTES 
Under “Business as Usual’’ 



Public Segment 


Marginal Rate 


University of Caiifornia 


$6,809^ 


Caiifornia State University 


$4,734^ 


Caiifornia Community Coiieges 


$3,05Qc 



® Analysis of the 1996/97 Budget Bill (Office of the Legislative Analyst), p. F-29. 
b Analysis of the 1996/97 Budget Bill (OLA), p. F-29 

% 

c Analysis of the 1996/97 Budget Bill (OLA), p. F-11; Governor’s 1996/97 Budget, p. E-68. Technically, 
this is not the “marginal rate” in the way it is calculated for UC and CSU, This amount consists of the 
$37.9 million recommended in the Governor’s Budget divided by the 12,428 FTE (the statutory 
increase of enrollment generated by a 1.46 percent increase in California’s adult population). The 
amount recommended for the 3,332 FTE in new education centers is somewhat lower, at $3,000 per 
FTE. This amount is provided through a combination of state General Fund appropriations and prop- 
erty tax revenues. It is not possible to be certain what the “marginal rate” for the CCC would be in the 
future but this is the best, current estimate for business as usual. 



Using these rates, Table 1 .5 displays the annual costs for all the additional students of Tidal Wave 
II in terms of 1995 dollars (no increases for inflation are applied here). The table indicates that if 
the state pays for these students with General Funds (and property taxes at the community col- 
leges), the annual average increase in appropriations will have to be $117 million for operating 
costs for the purpose of enrollment growth alone. For comparison, the Governor’s proposed bud- 
get for 1996-97, the most favorable for higher education in a decade, provides $68.7 million for 
enrollment increases (UC = $9.0; CSU = $11.8; CCC = $47.9) — or only 60 percent of the total 
increase required each year for “Tidal Wave II.” 
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b. Capital Outlay Costs for Tidal Wave II 

Accommodating these students in surroundings appropriate for their education represents an 
expense far beyond the average annual operating costs. It is difficult, however, to translate enroll- 
ment demand directly into space allotments or construction costs because: 

• while California has established “utilization formulas” for space, these are concerned 
primarily with classrooms and teaching laboratories, which represent only 43.5 per- 
cent of the space in the community colleges, 26.2 percent in the state university, and 
8.1 percent in the university and 

• modem technology permits far more flexibility in instructional delivery than in earli- 
er years, to the extent of greatly reducing and sometimes eliminating altogether the 
need for new space exclusively for new students.^"^ 

As a result, capital outlay figures for “business as usual” are very slippery and, most often, are 
unrealistic. Each of the public segments has produced capital projections for new space at various 
times, and each is required annually to submit a five-year “plan” to the Department of Finance. 
Table 1 .6 displays the most recent submissions. 



TABLE 1 .6 

Higher Education Capital Outlay Plans 

(Dollars in Millions) 





1996-97 1997-98 1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 


Totals 


uc 


$152.3 $153.2 $149.8 $150.8 $150.2 


$756.3 


csu 


$416.4 $375.8 $402.0 $676.0 $457.2 


$2,327.4 


ccc 


The Chancellor’s Office has presented no statewide plan. 
The total from all district requests is: 


$3,526.0 


CiifA A ^ V 1 




$6,609.7 


rlv6'Y63r 1 Oidl 




Sources: UC, “Capital Improvements 1996/97”; CSU, “Capital Outlay Program 1996/97,” p. 


11; and 


Office of the Legislative Analyst, Analysis of the 1996/97 Budget Bill, p. 1 -1 7. The most 
recent comprehensive plan from the CCC is represented in the Board of Governors’ Long- 
Range Capital Outlay Growth Plan (Sacramento: The Chancellor’s Office, January 1991). 



Within the total of $6.6 billion represented in Table 1.6, approximately $1.5 billion is proposed 
for building renovations, $3.6 billion for new buildings, and $564 million for off-campus centers. 
It is important to note, however, that this amount represents proposals only through 2001, only 
one half of the time for “Tidal Wave II” projections. Extending through the full course of “Tidal 
Wave II,” it is reasonable to assume that the three public segments are proposing capital outlay 
expenditures above $10 billion. Interest on the bonds for this constmction would add substantial 
additional costs. Observing this enormous figure, the Legislative Analyst writes: “Given the virtu- 
al certainty that funding of this magnitude will not be available ... it is essential that the seg- 
ments prepare five year plans that tmly fit their near term capital outlay needs. 




Does business as usual have a more credible projection for the capital needs of higher education? 
We believe the most comprehensive and balanced appraisal in this regard is CPEC’s report, A 
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Capacity for Growth, published in August 1995. In that report, the commission projects capital 
outlay needs according to those required to maintain the existing physical plant and those to 
accommodate the additional enrollment. 

Regarding the existing plant, the Commission concludes: 

• “Annual capital outlay appropriations of about $625 million per year ($225 million at 
CCC; $250 million at CSU; $150 million at UC) for these purposes [maintenance, 
repair, renovation] is reasonable, and will permit the [existing] 137 campuses that 
comprise California public higher education to maintain their vast physical infra- 
structure in good condition” (emphasis added).^^ 

Regarding enrollment expansion, the Commission estimates costs of: 

® ''$400 million per year ($105 million at CCC; $145 million at CSU; $150 million at 

UC) over the next ten years.”^^ 

Table 1.7 displays the full magnitude of the commission’s most recent estimates of future capital 
costs, which are considerably below those requests from the segments. 



TABLE 1 .7 

Capitsli Oyflay Costs, 1996-2005 

(Dollars in Millions) 




I 


Maintain Existing 


Accommodate | 

Enrollment * 




Campuses 

Each Full 


Growth ! 

Each Full 1 




Year Decade 


Year Decade 


California Community Colleges 


$225 




$105 I 


1 California State University 


$250 




$145 


University of California 


$150 




$150 I 


Annual Totals, All Segments 


$625 1 


f 


$400 f 


Totals for Full Decade, All Segments 


$6,250 


$4,000 1 



Ls 



Note: These estimates are based on CPEC projections, 1995. They exclude interest on any bonds to finance capital 
investment. 
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c. The Total Costs for Business As Usual 

The costs, both in the operations and capital outlay categories, for accommodating the additional 
students of Tidal Wave II total almost $5.2 billion over the next ten years, or $516 million per 
between 1996-97 and 2005-06: 

$1,172,157,685 (Support) 

$4.000.000.000 (Capital Outlay) 

$5,172,157,685 (Total) 

This total does not include any provision for inflation (these estimates are all in 1996 dollars.) If 
inflation were to continue at three percent per year, the amount required through the decade 
would be roughly $760 million above the estimated total above. 

3. Is it realistic to assume that the State of California will provide appropriations to 
finance the enrollment of Tidal Wave II students according to these projections? 

We believe the answer is a categorical “no” for the following reasons. 

Higher education will need state appropriations to support other critical areas as well as enroll- 
ment growth. All segments believe they are currently underfunded for their present responsibili- 
ties: 



• According to CSU, “there is a deferred ‘gap’ in funding for CSU needs of $804 mil- 
lion in operating, deferred maintenance and faculty compensation costs. 

• According to UC, “the university budget would be about $900 million greater if the 
state had maintained the base and funded normal cost increases and workload growth 
over the four years 1990-91 through 1993-94.”^^ 

While these statements represent a view based on past practices, funding pressures for additional 
state appropriations come from several areas which will compete strongly with additional enroll- 
ments for funding. Salaries and facilities maintenance are two prime examples: 

Salaries:^^ 

“Preliminary estimates indicate that UC faculty salaries will lag more than 7 percent 
behind salaries at the comparison institutions in 1995-96.”^* 

“During 1995-96, [according to] CSU faculty salary calculations, salaries lagged behind 
the average salary at comparable institutions by 12.7 percent. 

Facilities Maintenance, Repair, Renovation: 

A backlog of deferred maintenance of $380 million exists within the University of 
California, with $150 million considered critical. 

“The existing level of deferred maintenance backlog [at CSU] exceeds $325 million,”^'^ 
with $35 million considered critical. 
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The deferred maintenance backlog at the California Community Colleges is estimated at 
$200 million. 

National authorities suggest that the facilities “reinvestment rate” (the amount each year 
which should be set aside to replace and renew aging facilities) ranges between 1 .5 per- 
cent and 3.5 percent of current replacement value annually. This calculation would 
yield a need for hundreds of millions of dollars annually, given the enormous size of 
California’s facilities in public higher education. 

Only a small proportion of state appropriation increases have been provided for enrollment 
growth in the past — averaging between 10 and 20 percent of the total annual increase. How 
would these historical levels compare to business as usual in the future? 

The state provided a total appropriation increase (including property tax adjustments for commu- 
nity colleges) of around $230 million in the state’s Budget Act of 1995-96.^^ To fund enrollment 
growth in business as usual, however, Table 1.5 (on page 15) indicates that more than one-half of 
this 1995-96 increase ($117 million) would have to be earmarked just for enrollment growth. 

Finally, most authorities are skeptical that the state can finance this kind of growth. “If current 
trends persist to 2005,” the RAND Corporation’s Institute on Education & Training concluded 
recently, “the University of California and the California State University systems will have to 
turn away more than 135,000 full-time equivalent students while California’s community colleges 
will turn away another 180,000 full-time equivalent, degree-credit students. Even the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission, while more optimistic than RAND that support 
budgets might keep pace, concludes that “the prospects for capital outlay funding are exceptional- 
ly poor. . . . [T]he Commission can find no combination of practical possibilities that would pro- 
duce savings or revenue sufficient to satisfy the total need.”^® “Under the best of circumstances,” 
the commission’s director wrote in October 1995, “it may be possible ... to raise about half to 
two-thirds of the needed funds. 

4. What New Policies and Funding Approaches Should Be Adopted for 
“Tidal Wave IF^? 

Shared Responsibility provides a substantially new approach to meeting the student demand in 
Tidal Wave II. To be realistic, the new approach should contain the following elements: 

Additional funds should be provided based on expenditures for undergraduate students only. 

“Business as usual” provides amounts based on an all students averages at the UC and the CSU. 
Since the state’s commitment under the Master Plan was for undergraduate students, the state’s 
fiscal commitment should be to provide support based on the expenditure pattern for undergradu- 
ates only. Funds for increased graduate enrollments should be provided based on explicit state 
policy and on the estimated costs for those students alone. 

The resources needed to accommodate additional enrollments should be a responsibility shared 
between the state, all students, and the institutions. 

In addition to maintaining the purchasing power of higher education base budgets, the state 
should commit to providing /u//v one-third of the projected expenditures needed to accommodate 
these enrollments, plus the student financial aid required by student fee increases. Subject to an 
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annual cap, all students should bear responsibility for sharing the costs (exclusive of student 
financial aid), so that the burden is not imposed solely on those students who are new to higher 
education. The institutions of higher education should accommodate their share of the expense 
through internal re-organization, increased efficiencies, and alternative delivery methods. These 
resources and the shares are identified in Appendix Three. 

The state should accept the long-range commitment of providing financial aid resources equal to 
one-third of the additional student fees required to accommodate Tidal Wave II demand. 

The “business as usual” approach involves a recycling of a large portion of student fee revenues 
as financial aid, so that some students subsidize the attendance of other students. For the student 
fee increases necessary to support the additional demand of Tidal Wave II, we believe the state 
should ensure that sufficient funds are provided to cover the increase in student financial aid. The 
one-third proportion is the ratio identified in the Governor’s current compact with higher educa- 
tion. 

Details of the Shared Responsibility Proposal 

a. Operations Budgets 



If the policies outlined above were adopted, how would funding change to account for the addi- 
tional expense of “Tidal Wave II” demand? To answer this question, we began with the under- 
graduate enrollment projections in Table 1.3 and converted them to FTES for each of the public 
segments (see Appendix One). We then calculated an estimated instructional cost/<9r undergradu- 
ate students only for each of the segments in 1994-95, using official reports in the Governor’s 
Budget and those national studies of instructional expenditures described in Appendix Two. 

We assumed that the full amount of these instructional costs should be provided to educate each 
additional student (not taking inflation into account in the projections). We then estimated non- 
instructional costs for undergraduate students using information from CPEC’s 1993 study on 
costs. Expenditures for University Instruction. The amount to provide for non-instructional costs 
is more problematic. After reviewing the literature on the relationships of non-instructional 
expenditures to overall costs, we made the assumption that half the amount of these non-instruc- 
tional costs should be provided to support each additional student since “economies of scale” are 
present and non-instructional costs do not increase in direct proportion to enrollment changes."^^ 

For each segment, these two calculations of instructional and one-half of the non-instructional 
expenditures were added together to equal the total cost of enrolling the new students (see 
Appendix Three). This total cost was then assumed to be shared equally between the state, the 
students and the institutions for the purposes of this simulation (the ratio could be modified 
depending on the circumstances within each segment). Indeed, after evaluating the distribution, it 
seemed appropriate to adjust the amount indicated for the California Community Colleges. 
Because of the sheer numbers projected to enroll in these two-year colleges, the Shared 
Responsibility approach places the largest fiscal burden on that segment. The institutional contri- 
bution for additional students in California’s two-year colleges is approximately $181 million, 
more than 50 percent of the unadjusted, institutional amount required as a “contribution” from all 
public colleges and universities over the next ten years. This fiscal burden appears too great for 
the community colleges if they are to meet the needs of students with quality programs and ser- 
vices. Therefore, the Shared Responsibility proposal is that the state provide $10 million annually 
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to the community colleges as a supplementary appropriation, or $100 million over the decade. 
This calculation is provided in Appendix Three. 

Table 1.8 shows the results of these assumptions and calculations, and Appendix Three provides 
the data for each segment. This table indicates that the operations budget resources needed to 
accommodate all students in Tidal Wave II is $1.02 billion. If fair shares are applied according to 
the Shared Responsibility approach described above and adjusted by student fee caps and the 
CCC supplementary appropriation, the state would provide about $596 million of this amount 
(including student financial aid), while all students would roughly contribute $289 million. The 
public institutions of higher education would absorb the remaining costs (according to these cal- 
culations, roughly $241 million) by adopting the strategies described in other sections of this 
resource guide. 

h. The Capital Outlay Challenge 

Fiscally, the chief stumbling block in accommodating “Tidal Wave 11” students is the cost of new 
construction. No credible authority believes that the state’s taxpayers will be able or willing to 
provide anything approaching the $4 billion necessary for enrollment growth only in a “business 
as usual” scenario. The challenge is how to reduce this obligation considerably, while still pro- 
viding a quality education for all students. To succeed, California must create major changes in 
policies and orientation toward ways of providing educational opportunity. Several steps are nec- 
essary for these changes to take place. 

First, the expectation that new students should be accommodated in new facilities has to be 
replaced with a wide-ranging search for alternatives. To do this, the state should insist that new 
construction in the public segments to accommodate the additional students should occur only as 
a last resort and under the most compelling circumstances. Today, many alternatives are available 
that could allow more students to receive a quality education without building new facilities. 

How much can be saved from the $4 billion expansion costs if alternatives are aggressively pur- 
sued? Our evaluation suggests that the full use of existing capacity, serious pursuit of non-tradi- 
tional delivery systems, expansion of educational hours and state-supported summer sessions, 
and use of the independent sector can reduce the capital outlay need to accommodate new stu- 
dents by fully three-fourths, or by $3 billion. 

The Commission on Innovation recently recommended “employing three major strategies in 
order to accommodate at least 75 percent of new students who [in CCC] over the next 12 years: 
(1) greatly expanded use of distance education centers, (2) making greater use of facilities during 
afternoon hours, and (3) year-round operations. In another report, CPEC wrote that: 

Cost savings may be achieved if . . . facilities are designed to facilitate new technologies, 
pedagogies, and administrative arrangements and if existing standards for determining space 
needs are revised to reflect efficiencies created by advanced computers and software pro- 
grams, expansions o^f access created by distance learning technologies, and changing needs 
for office space created by flatter and more flexible management systems."^"^ 

Beyond being prudent, such strategies cited above and explained elsewhere in this guide will 
allow expansionary capital outlay funds to be diverted to maintaining the facilities in operation 
now. Under the shared responsibility approach, existing campuses and facilities would have high- 
est priority for maintenance, repair and remodeling before any new facilities are constructed. The 
urgent need for such a priority has recently been emphasized by the Legislative Analyst: 
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Over the past 10 to 15 years, California’s three public higher education systems have been in 
a state of constant maintenance deferral. . . . Based on our campus visits, we believe that the 
total deferred maintenance backlog is in the range of several hundreds of millions of dollars. . 
. . A long-run strategy to address maintenance failures at the state’s higher education seg- 
ments is essential to protect the state’s investment in higher education buildings and infra- 
structure.^^ 

Second, the state should be clear that it will not authorize any new campuses through 2005-06. A 
clear and steadfast moratorium on plans for new campuses might encourage more attention to the 
needs of California’s existing infrastructure in higher education. 

Third, the state should provide fiscal incentives for students to choose an independent institution 
in California through the provision of increased financial aid. A study of the independent sector 
predicted that 36,000 students would be attracted to private colleges and universities if the Cal 
Grant maximum were established at its statutory goal and the number of awards were increased 
by 20 percent."^^ Several years ago, the CPEC staff estimated that — by increasing the maximum 
allowable award for needy independent students approximately $1,300 per year — somewhere 
between 1,300 and 1,700 California resident students per year would be diverted away from the 
University of Califomia."^^ The Legislative Analyst projects a lower number “over the long-run,” 
based on the Governor’s proposed increase in 1996-97 for the Cal Grant maximum — some 1,100 
from the UC and the CSU to independent institutions."^^ While cost estimates for this diversion 
are admittedly speculative, the annual state investment in such a policy would surely be less than 
the new construction costs per student which range from $10,000 per student at the community 
colleges to $33,000 for the CSU and more for the University of Califomia."^^ 

Table 1.9 presents the capital outlay projections in a “business as usual” scenario, using CPEC’s 
estimates which are lower than those from the institutions themselves — compared with the Shared 
Responsibility approach. As this table reveals, the Shared Responsibility proposal places the high- 
est priority on maintaining existing physical plants on existing campuses. As a result, estimates 
for Shared Responsibility project expenditures of the full $6.25 billion needed to maintain the 
existing physical plant. In terms of accommodating enrollment growth, the Shared Responsibility 
approach aggressively seeks alternatives to new construction for new enrollments. Whereas a 
“business as usual” scenario would require expenditures of $4 billion just for the capital outlay 
expenditures to accommodate the new students, Shared Responsibility would cost $1.3 billion, 
which represents a savings of $2.7 billion. 

Summary 

The Shared Responsibility proposal provides a realistic and balanced approach to funding the 
increased costs necessary to enroll future undergraduates under the Master Plan’s promise of edu- 
cational opportunity and high quality. The state should adopt a comprehensive approach to 
accommodating these students. The approach should contain the following principles: 

I. Any state policy for higher education, such as the Governor s Compact, ” should include all 
postsecondary institutions as partners in the state's need to accommodate additional enroll- 
ments. 

The Governor’s Compact as announced in 1995 did not include the community colleges or the 
independent institutions. A long-term policy to accommodate “Tidal Wave II” must be more com- 
prehensive. Enrollment growth funds at the California Community Colleges should be a larger 
portion of the annual increase than the present, statutory factor of changes in the adult population. 
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TABLE 1 .9 

Capital Outlay Costs, 1996*2005 
Business as Usual Compared to Shared Responsibility 

(Dollars in Millions) 




Maintain Existing 
Campuses 


Accommodate 

Enrollment 

Growth 


Business as Usual 

(See Table 1 .7) 


$6,250 


$4,000* 


Shared Responsibility 

Highest Priority: 

Maintain Existing Physical Plant 
Alternatives to New Construction: 

Savings from Policy of New Construction 
as a Last Resort Only 
Funds to Encourage Distance Learning 
and Non-Capital Approaches 


$6,250 


($3,000) 

$300 


Total Capital Outlay Costs 






of Shared Responsibility 


$ 6,250 


$1,300 


Total Capital Outlay Savings from Shared Responsibility = $2,700 million. 


* This estimate is from CPEC (see Table 1.7). The current estimates from the public segments exceed this projection. 



The Cal Grant program should be restructured to provide greater incentives for students to attend 
independent institutions. 

II. To provide opportunity and quality education for these additional students, the state should 
adopt financing policies which are more realistic and focused. 

Three sources should share in shouldering the responsibility — the state, students, and the institu- 
tions. Under the fair-share scenarios developed here, the state’s total share if all additional stu- 
dents enrolled in public institutions would be a ten-year total of roughly $596 million, or an aver- 
age of $59 million a year (including student financial aid, student protection against excessive fee 
increases, and a supplemental grant to the community colleges). While still considerable, this 
state contribution is far more realistic than the ten-year total of $1.2 billion, or $117 million annu- 
ally (without student financial aid), which the state would be called upon to provide under busi- 
ness as usual. 

It is important to remember that these costs are in addition to all other costs, including inflation 
and new programs in higher education associated with maintaining the institutions. If these main- 
taining costs average three percent annually for the next ten years, another $2.2 billion will be 
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required to finance just the current system of higher education, without any enrollment growth. 
The state will be called on to provide a large proportion of these costs as well. 

///. The state's financing policies should emphasize the priority of accommodating undergraduate 
students in accordance with the Master Plan 's admission requirements. 

This means basing calculations for the “marginal cost” rate on expenditures for undergraduate 
education according to differences among the segments. For the student fee increases necessary 
to support the additional demand of Tidal Wave II, the state should ensure that sufficient funds 
are provided to cover the increase in student financial aid. 

IV The state and higher education institutions should fundamentally change their approach to 
capital outlay planning for the expenditures associated with additional enrollments. 

New construction in the public segments to accommodate the additional students should occur 
only as a last resort and under the most compelling circumstances. The existing campuses and 
facilities should have highest priority for maintenance, repair and remodeling before any new 
facilities are constructed. No new campuses should be authorized by the state through 2005-06. 
The new approach should stress the full use of existing capacity, serious pursuit of non-tradition- 
al delivery systems, expansion of educational hours and state supported summer sessions, and 
fiscal incentives to students to pursue an education in the independent sector of higher education. 
Fully three-fourths of the $4 billion in business as usual construction costs could be saved by 
these policies, and redirected to existing facilities where Californians have already invested enor- 
mous amounts to provide opportunity and quality education. 
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APPENDIX ONE 

(Accompanying “Financing Tidal Wave II”) 

Full-Time-Equivalent Student Projections 



This appendix presents the Center’s projections of Full-Time-Equivalent Students, using CPEC’s 
“baseline” head-count enrollment projection for undergraduate students only.^^ In converting 
head-count enrollments to FTES, the Center assumed that the 1994-95 actual ratio between these 
two numbers would continue through 2005-2006. 



uc 


1 Head Count to .9192 FTES 


csu 


1 Head Count to .8241 FTES 


ccc 


1 Head Count to .6057 FTES 



Table 1.10 on the following page displays the Center’s year-by-year estimates through 2005-06, 
using CPEC’s fall head-count projections multiplied by the FTES ratio displayed above. Although 
CPEC used a slightly different methodology in converting to FTES, a substantial congruity exists 
between both sets of projections: 



Total FTES Increase Projected by the Center: 
Total FTES Increase Projected by CPEC: 
Difference: 



292,176 

295,488 

1 . 1 % 
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APPENDIX TWO 

(Accompanying ‘‘Financing Tidal Wave II”) 

Technical Notes on the Projection Methodology 



Background 

Two principles are central to the Shared Responsibility proposal for higher education finance: 

• State support should be associated with the actual expenditures related to 
instruction, and 

• Additional funds should be provided based on expenditures for undergraduate 
students only. 

To project the costs associated with the Center’s proposal, it was necessary to construct a data 
base on instructional and non-instructional expenditures for each of the three public segments of 
higher education. This appendix describes how this was done. 

Past Higher Education Expenditure Studies in California 

In 1993, two major studies of instructional expenditures were conducted in California, one by the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission and one by Dr. Paul Brinkman, a national 
authority on higher education finance, under the auspices of the California State University.^ ^ 

Instructional Expenditures 

Using 1989-90 expenditure data from the federal Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
Systems (IPEDS), both studies calculated the amount actually spent on instruction (including 
general academic instruction, occupational and vocational instruction, special session instruction, 
community education, preparatory and adult basic education, and remedial and tutorial instruction 
conducted by the teaching faculty). Self-supporting extension programs were excluded, as were 
expenditures for health sciences, including the entire San Francisco campus of the University of 
California because of the uniquely high costs in this area. 

Removal of Non-instructional Research in the University's Instruction Budget 
In a controversial move, CPEC also reduced instructional expenditures for the University of 
California by 45.7 percent (or by $3,952 per FTES) because the commission staff agreed with 
university officials that this proportion of university faculty workload could be “attributed to 
research and public service activities unrelated to instruction.”^^ In his study, Brinkman chal- 
lenged this assumption and decided to remove none of the University of California’s instructional 
expenditures for this reason. He explained: 

Given the various estimates required, it is not clear that it is worth while to attempt to take 
apart reported expenditures for instruction and departmental research. This is especially true 
in the comparative context, since it is quite unlikely that comparable faculty activity data 
would be available across institutions. The most reasonable approach, for those who find it 
necessary to focus on instructional narrowly construed, would be to estimate the time spent 
on non-sponsored research and use it as the basis for deducting a portion of reported expendi- 
tures for instruction. (At the University of Utah, for example, the appropriate reduction would 
be around 15 to 17 percent if one assumed that none of the departmental research was rele- 
vant to instruction.)^^ 
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Non-Instructional Expenditures Related to Education 

In calculating non-instructional costs which were part of the educational process, CPEC included 
expenditures for academic support (libraries, museums, galleries, audio-visual services, academ- 
ic computing support, ancillary support, academic administration, personnel development, and 
course and curriculum development), for student services (career guidance, counseling, financial 
aid administration, and student health services except when operated as a self-supporting enter- 
prise), institutional support (administrative services, executive direction and planning, legal and 
fiscal operations, and public relations and development), and plant operations (utilities, fire pro- 
tection, property insurance, service and maintenance related to grounds and facilities used for 
educational and general purposes). 

Appropriately, both CPEC and Brinkman made adjustments to the non-instructional expenditures 
to exclude a portion of funds which were associated exclusively with research and public service 
unrelated to instruction. 

Once the non-instructionally related expenditures were removed, the remaining amounts in the 
five expenditure categories of direct instruction, academic support, student services, institutional 
support, and maintenance and operation of plant were added together and divided by the number 
of full-time equivalent students in each segment (excluding health science students for the 
University of California). 

The Center’s Higher Education Finance Data Base 

The California Higher Education Policy Center has also established a data base which includes 
sources of income and general areas of expenditure for the three public segments and the Student 
Aid Commission. The data include all the major categories of revenue for the institutions which 
were covered by CPEC and Brinkman, with special focus on state and student support for current 
operations. 

The Center’s data base, however, does not include all the expenditures reported to the federal 
IPEDS and on which the CPEC and Brinkman reports are based. Rather, the Center’s data come 
from official California documents, especially the annual Governor s Budget for the four-year 
institutions and the annual Report of the State Controller for School Districts and the Fiscal Data 
Abstract published by the California Community Colleges. Therefore, the Center’s data base is 
more closely tailored to those fiscal reports directly associated with state support. 

As a result of these different approaches, the three sets of data (CPEC, Brinkman and the Center) 
produce slightly different figures. 

Comparing Expenditure Data Per FTES 

Table 1.11 displays the results of per FTES expenditure calculations for each public segment 
from the three data sources for 1989-90, along with the ratio of instructional expenditures to 
overall expenditures necessary to support instruction. This display is designed to highlight the 
range of expenditure results among the three data bases. 
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TABLE 1.11 

Expenditure Comparisons per FTES, 1989-90 


California State University 

CPEC 

Brinkman 

Policy Center Data Base 


Ratio of Direct 

Adjusted instructionai 

Direct instructional Expenditures to 

Instructional Mission Instructional 

Expenditures Expenditures Mission Expenditures 


$4,538 $7,386 0.614 

$4,217 $6,998 0.603 

$4,194 $7,017 0.598 


University of California 

CPEC (excludes UCSF) 
Brinkman (excludes UCSF) 
Policy Center Data Base 


Ratio of Direct 

Adjusted Instructional 

Direct Instructional General Expenditures to 

Instructional Mission Operations Instructional 

Expenditures Expenditures * Expenditures Mission Expenditures 


$4,695 $8,489 $13,989 0.553 

$9,170 $15,078 Not Calculated 0.608 

$6,315 Not Calculated $15,576 N/A 


Community Colleges 
CPEC 
Brinkman 

Policy Center Data Base 


Ratio of Reported 

Adjusted Instructional 

Reported Instructional General Expenditures to 

Instructional Mission Operations Instructional 

Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures Mission Expenditures 


Not part of study Not part of study Not part of study 
Not part of study Not part of study Not part of study 

$1,714 $2,801 $3,543 0.611 

(Current Exp. of Educ.) (Total !nc. Per FES) 


*For UC, Brinkman calls this “the Full Cost of Instruction” (p. 11). 

CPEC Explanation of Categories: 

Reported Instructional Expenditures: Total instructional expenditures as reported to IPEDS. 

Direct Instruction Expenditures: Reported instructional expenditures reduced by 45.7 percent for research and 
public service expenditures in the instruction and departmental research category which are assumed to have 
no relationship to instruction and so should be excluded in “instructional mission” calculations. 

Adjusted Instructional Mission Expenditures: An amount equal to the sum of instructional and a share of support 
expenditures, including a portion of student services, academic and institutional support, and maintenance and 
operation of plant, less overhead for organized research and public service. 

General Operations Expenditures: The sum of Reported Instructional Expenditures and student services, plus an 
amount equal to total academic and institutional support, and maintenance and operation of plant, less over- 
head for organized research and public service. 

Source: CPEC, Expenditures for University Instruction, pp. 80-81 . 
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Crucial Gaps in the Past Expenditure Studies 

Unfortunately, neither CPEC nor Brinkman attempted to calculate (a) per student costs for the 
community colleges nor (b) the expenditures for UC and CSU by level of instruction (i.e., lower 
division, upper division, graduate). The second gap is especially unfortunate because the cost dif- 
ferentials among the levels of instruction are, by any calculation, quite large. 

Because such differentials by level are important to the Center’s finance proposal, we had to 
quantify their size for the University of California and the California State University. Since data 
derived directly from these segments by level has not been published, researchers have to rely on 
the results of studies conducted around the nation about cost differentials by level of student in 
institutions similar to those in California. 

The best summary of research into cost differentials by level of student, ironically enough, 
appears in an article by Paul Brinkman in Journal of Education Finance.^"^ Brinkman’s conclu- 
sions about cost ratios are presented in Table 1.12, which presents several ratios to ensure that the 
one most appropriate for California’s two public segments of higher education can be chosen. 
Although some overlap between categories exists, Brinkman’s identification of the cost ratios for 
“comprehensive universities” appears generally appropriate for the California State University, 
and the category “Doctoral and Research Universities” appears generally appropriate for the 
University of California. However, after reviewing other studies on these issues and with general 
reference to the expenditure patterns in California, we decided to adjust Brinkman’s cost differ- 
entials slightly for both segments. Table 1.13 displays those adjustments. 
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TABLE 1.12 

Various Studies of Cost Ratios per Student Credit Hour 
By Level of Instruction 

(Instructional Expenses Only) 




Lower Upper Graduate/ 




Applicability 




Division Division Professional 


Comments 


to California 


June O’NeilP 

(Ratios Also Used by 


1.00 1.50 3.75 


Includes capital costs, 
per credit hour 




Skoro and Hryvniak‘>) 








Howard Bowen^ 


1,00 1.50 3.00 


Excludes capital costs, 
per credit hour 




Paul Brinkman 

Comprehensive Universities 








(through MA) 


1,00 1.57 2.80 


Masters level only 


CSU 


Paul Brinkman 


0,50 0.80 1.00 


Inverse of Formula 




Doctoral and Research 
Universities 








Master’s 


1.00 1.76 3.61 


Masters level only — direct 
costs, excludes capital 




Doctoral 


1.00 1.76 4.78 


Doctoral level only — direct 
costs, excludes capital 


Most UC 
Campuses 


^See June O'Neill, Resource Use in Higher Education. Berkeley (Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 1971), 


^See C,L. Skoro and G. Hryvniak, “The Productivity of U,S. Higher Education, 1967-1977,” Research in Higher 
Education ^3 (1980), pp. 147-87. 


‘^See Howard Bowen, The Costs of Higher Education (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1980). 




Source: Brinkman. “Instructional Costs per Student Credit Hour," pp. 40-48. 





TABLE 1.13 

Cost Differentials by Level of Instruction for CSU and UC 




Lower 

Division 


Upper 

Division 


Grad/ 

Prof. 


Comments 


Brinkman 










Comprehensive Universities 


1.00 


1,57 


2.80 


Masters level only 


Adjustment for CSU 
Brinkman 

Doctoral and Research Universities 


1.00 


1.60 


2.00 


Lower cost differential between 
grad and undergrad instruction 
exists in CSU than nationally 


Masters 


1.00 


1.76 


3.61 


Masters level only 


Doctoral 


1,00 


1.76 


4.78 


Doctoral level only 


Adjustment forUC 










Average of both Masters and Doctoral 


1.00 


1.76 


4.20 


Average of Brinkman’s 
two categories is a better 
reflection of diversity of UC 
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The differentials in Table 1.13 were then applied to the 1994-95 expenditure data as reported in 
the Governor’s Budget (January 1995) and updated slightly in fall 1995 in order to determine an 
estimated cost of instruction for undergraduate students. 

Expenditure Calculations for the University of California 



The expenditure calculations for the University of California that are shown in Table 1.14 are 
based on the 1994-95 level of total general fund expenditures for instruction and departmental 
research at UC ($1,102,247,000). 
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TABLE 1.14 

Instruction and Oopartmental Researcli Expenditures for UC, 1994-95 





FTES 


Assumed 

Weights 


Weighted 

instructionai 

Expenditures 


Weighted per FTES \ 
Expenditures ] 


Lower Division 


44,213 


1.00 


$147,149,228 


$3,328 


Upper Division 


69,656 


1.76 


$414,217,772 


$5,991 ^ 


Graduate/ProfessionaP 


38,181 


4.20 


$540,879,999 


$13,978 : 



*This calculation includes health science students. 



If lower division and upper division FTES are calculated together and divided by the number of 
undergraduate FTES, the University of California’s 1 994/95 estimated instructional expenditures 
per FTES is $4,952. We believe it reasonable, though, to reduce this figure by some amount, in 
accordance with CPEC’s conclusion that some proportion of these expenditures for instruction 
and departmental research are for strictly non-instructional activities. But by how much? 

A comprehensive study by the American Council on Education in 1 993 on how professors spent 
their time found that faculty members at four-year institutions devoted 57 percent of their hours to 
instruction, 1 7 percent to research, 1 2 percent to administrative duties, 6 percent to public service, 
5 percent to professional growth, and 3 percent to consulting. This data and Dr. Brinkman’s 
own conclusion about non-instructional research at the University of Utah led us to conclude that 
a 20 percent reduction to reported instructional expenditures is more appropriate than the large 
45.7 percent applied by CPEC. 

Therefore, the Center’s methodology assumes the instructional expenditures /<9r undergraduates 
at the University of California in 1 994-95 is $3,962 per FTES. 

The methodology next establishes the non-instructional expenditures for 1994-95. In making this 
calculation, we first examined the 1993 studies described in Table 1.11. The CPEC ratio of 
instructional to total instructional expenditures (0.553) contained the assumptions closest to the 
Center’s approach, and so we assumed that the 1994-95 non-instructional expenditures bore the 
same ratio to total expenditures as they did in the CPEC data for 1989-90. Using this assumption, 
we calculate 1994/95 non-instructional expenditures for UC undergraduates at $3,202 per FTES. 

Expenditure Calculations for the California State University 

The expenditure calculations for the California State University that are shown in Table 1.15 are 
based on the 1994-95 level of total general fund expenditures for instruction at CSU 
($1,115,130,000). 
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TABLE 1.15 

Instructional Expenditures for CSU, 1994-95 


Lower Division 
Upper Division 
Graduate/Professionai 


IVeigMed 

Assumed Instructional Weighted per FTES 

FTES Weights Expenditures Expenditures 


59,352 1.0 $177,317,935 $2,988 

154,037 1.6 $736,312,783 $4,780 

33,723 2.0 $201,499,282 $5,975 



If CSU lower division and upper division instructional expenditures are calculated together and 
divided by the number of undergraduate FTES at CSU, the California State University’s 1994-95 
estimated instructional expenditures per FTES is $4,282. Since neither CPEC nor the state univer- 
sity applied any reduction to this figure for non-instructional research and public service, the 
Center’s methodology will use this amount at the instructional expenditures per FTES in CSU. 

As with UC, the Center’s methodology turned to establish the non-instructional expenditures for 
CSU in 1994-95. We first examined the 1993 studies described in Table 1.11. To ensure consis- 
tency with UC, we used the CPEC ratio of instructional to total expenditures (0.614) for CSU. We 
then assumed that the 1994-95 non-instructional expenditures at CSU bore the same ratio to total 
expenditures as they did in the CPEC data for 1989/90. Using this assumption, we calculate 1994- 
95 non-instructional expenditures for CSU undergraduates at $2,692 per FTES. 

Expenditure Calculations for the California Community Colleges 

Since California’s public two-year colleges do not enroll graduate students, the weighting of 
enrollments used for the four-year institutions is unnecessary here. All of the instructional expen- 
ditures for the Community Colleges, then, are included in the projection methodology. The 
Chancellor’s Office reports that $1,501,077,124 was spent on instruction during 1994-95.^^ 
Dividing this by the Legislative Analyst’s report of 854,628 FTES in 1994/95 yields an instruc- 
tional expenditure of $1,756 per FTES in the community colleges. 

The Chancellor’s Office reports the 1994-95 Current Expense of Education (CEE) was 
$2,476,793,016.^^ We believe this is the best total figure for determining amounts for educational 
and general expenses in the two-year colleges.^^ Dividing CEE by FTES, we determined that the 
1994-95 average cost per FTES at $2,898. Subtracting instructional expenditures ($1,756 per 
FTE) from this CEE per FTES expenditure ($2,898) yields an estimate of $1,142 per FTES as the 
non-instructional average at the community colleges in 1994-95. These estimated amounts will be 
used throughout the methodology calculations. 

A Final Note on Methodology: Projections of Non-instructional 
Expenditures Used in the Shared Responsibility Proposal 

In computing the projections for the Center’s finance proposal, we assumed the following: 

Instructional Expenditures should be in the amount of the Instructional Expenditures per FTES in 
1994-95 for each segment. These amounts were multiplied by the number of additional FTE stu- 
dents per year through 2005-06. 
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Non-Instructional Expenditures are calculated in an amount equal to one half of the non-instruc- 
tional expenditures in 1994-95 for each segment in the projections through 2005-06, This accords 
with the well-established principle in higher education finance that the “marginal cost” of provid- 
ing access for additional students is less than the average cost for all students in non-instructional 
areas. To be sure, the amount of one-half is arbitrary, but is generally in line with findings in the 
leading cost studies when enrollment increases exceed 10 percent,^^ 
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APPENDIX THREE: TABLE 1.16 (continued) 

Projection of Expenditures under Shared Responsibility Proposal 

Public Segments of Higher Education 
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Co Estimates of Savings from Strategies 
with Capital Implications 



A number of the strategies in the Shared Responsibility report have implications for the capital 
budget. All of these ideas have been discussed for several years, both in California and elsewhere. 
We have tried to quantify the implications of these strategies for capital costs with particular 
emphasis on the extent to which they help to avoid the need for new construction by using exist- 
ing facilities more efficiently. We are not trying to predict exactly what will happen if these alter- 
natives are adopted, but rather to simulate the kinds of savings that could be realized. This simu- 
lation exercise asks what the individual contribution of each strategy might be. In addition, we 
ask if all of the strategies are pursued together, whether they will make a substantial contribution 
toward solving the problem of accommodating Tidal Wave II students with a minimum invest- 
ment for new facilities for enrollment growth. The results are shown in tables 1.17 and 1.18. 



TABLE 1.17 

increaseil Capacitv from Indiwiilyal Strategies 

(Dollars in millions; Figures for Undergraduate Students Only) 





FES 


Summer 

Session* 


Increased 

Use* 


Upper 

Div. 


Diver, to 
Pvt. Coll. 


Transfer 
Cal Grant 


Total Total 

FTE Cap. Savings 


uc 

Projected Growth 




29,945 


11,387 


11,387 


8,824 


368 


31,965 


$1,601 


CSU 

Projected Growth 


60,888 


21,550 


21,550 


3,000 


4,945 


1,319 


52,363 


$1,246 


ccc 

Projected Growth 


241,489 


142,544 


39,371 




2,181 




184,096 


$800 


Totals 




175,481 


72,307 


3,000 


15,950 


1,686 


268,424 


$3,649 



'For DC and CSU, we estimate that moving to year-round operation and extended week operation will increase capacity by 10%; 
estimates for the community colleges are drawn from the Commission on Innovation, Reducing the Need for New Facilities. 

Note: Please refer to the note on calculations in Table 1 .1 8 for more information. 
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TABLE 1.18 

Capital Savings from Individual Strategies 

(Figures for Undergraduate Students Only) 





Summer 


Increased 


Upper 


Diversion to 


Transfer 




Session 


Use 


Division 


Independents 


Cal Grant 


Totals, All 


$1,703 


$1,250 


$71 


$569 


$50 


Public Segments 













Note: Calculations of capital savings are computed based on CPEC’s projections of FTES growth and total capital 

costs associated with growth In each segment (see Capacity for Growth, 1994). Using these two figures, 
we estimate the proportion of enrollment growth each strategy could accommodate. Then we assume that 
the proportion of total growth accommodated in each segment equals the proportion of the total capital 
costs necessary to accommodate the growth In that segment. For example, If 76 percent of the community 
colleges’ enrollment growth could be accommodated through these strategies, then we estimate a cost 
savings of 76 percent of the total capital costs associated with growth In that segment. 



CPEC’s estimate of $4 billion in capital costs to fund Tidal Wave II is based on an assumption of 
the need for new buildings to accommodate the enrollment growth. This is the “business as usual” 
estimate from which our simulations are based. The Center suggests that building new facilities 
can be avoided through a series of strategies that seek to make better use of the facilities we cur- 
rently have. These include: year-round operation, extended week and weekend hours, offering 
upper division courses on selected community college campuses, and providing incentives for 
students to attend private institutions in order to make use of the physical capacity there. 

Our estimates of savings from these strategies are based on CPEC’s estimates of the total costs at 
each segment of accommodating Tidal Wave II. CPEC estimates a cost of $1.5 billion at UC, 
$1.45 billion at CSU, and $1.05 billion at the community colleges to accommodate enrollment 
growth.^® We estimate the proportion of enrollment growth that could be accommodated by each 
strategy and then use CPEC’s figures to estimate the associated capital savings. As a result, we 
estimate that these various strategies could result in capital savings of approximately $3.67 billion 
(see Table 1.17). Of course, there are costs, both operating and capital, associated with many of 
these strategies. We estimate an additional maintenance cost of approximately $49 million associ- 
ated with those strategies that extend use of public facilities (as described at the end of this sec- 
tion). The additional state support required to fund these additional enrollments is included in the 
Shared Responsibility approach. 
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Year-Round Operation 

Currently, among the four-year public institutions, only four of the CSU campuses have state sup- 
ported summer sessions. Enrollments and course offerings at non-state-supported summer ses- 
sions are much lower than during the regular year terms. While state funding is provided for sum- 
mer terms at the community colleges, most colleges limit their summer offerings. By adding a 
state-supported summer term at several of the four-year institutions we estimate an increase in 
capacity of ten percent at UC and CSU. By encouraging the community colleges to make more 
extensive use of their facilities during the summer, we use the assumption of the Commission on 
Innovation of an increase in capacity of seventeen percent.®' 
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Extended Week Operations 

By extending hours of operation to weekends and by increasing the number of classes scheduled 
to make better use of afternoons and evenings, additional students can be accommodated in each 
of the public segments without additional new construction. We estimate an increase in capacity 
of ten percent at UC and CSU; for the community colleges, we use the assumption of the 
Commission on Innovation of accommodating 1 3 percent of the projected increase in weekly stu- 
dent contact hours (where average weekly student head-count hour was 7.73 per head-count stu- 
dent). 

Upper Division Courses on Community College Campuses 

Upper division courses leading to the baccalaureate degree could be offered on many community 
college campuses at great convenience to students and savings of capital outlay dollars for new 
facilities at four-year institutions. We estimate that by experimenting with offering such courses at 
community colleges, where space is available and where the nearby four-year institutions have no 
available space, approximately 3,000 CSU FTES could be accommodated on community college 
campuses. 

Diversion of students to the Independents through changes in the Cal Grant 
By supporting the state student financial aid program. Cal Grant, at levels that will facilitate stu- 
dent choice of private institutions, we can reduce the pressure for construction of new public 
facilities. We use the estimates of the AICCU that would encourage approximately 19,200 stu- 
dents to attend the independent institutions when they would have otherwise attended a public 
institution. When fully implemented, we assume the following distribution: 9,600 from UC, 6,000 
from CSU and 3,600 from the community colleges (converted to FTES, this is 8,824 at UC, 4,945 
at CSU and 2,181 at the community colleges). See Strategy Three for further discussion of 
expanding the Cal Grant. 

Transfer Grant for Students Attending Independents 

We estimate that this pilot program (a $1,000 grant for students who complete two years at a 
community college and transfer to an independent institution) will encourage an additional 2,000 
students to transfer from community colleges to the independent institutions rather than to UC or 
CSU. When fully implemented, we assume that 400 students who otherwise would have attended 
UC and 1600 who otherwise would have attended CSU would transfer to the independents. 
(Converted to FTES, this represents 368 from UC and 1,319 from CSU). See Strategy Three for 
further discussion of the proposed transfer grant. 

Estimatiog the Operating Costs Needed to Extend the Instruction 
Week and Offer a Full Summer Session 

Extending the hours of operation throughout the week and into the summer for public institutions 
will require that certain costs will increase and must be covered. How much will these costs be? 

The costs required for the instruction of additional students during these times is covered in the 
Shared Responsibility’s proposal for financing each segment (see “Financing Tidal Wave II,” 
Appendix 3, Table 1.16). Likewise the provision of one-half of the non-instructional costs per stu- 
dent should be adequate to support the range of non-instructional activity (student services, 
libraries, media centers, and administration) necessary for extending the week and offering a reg- 
ular program during the summer. 
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In addition to these costs, however, the operation and maintenance budgets will be affected due to 
increased utilities costs and custodial/maintenance care for the facilities under conditions of 
greater use. We estimate that an increase of 7 percent for physical plant expenditures will ade- 
quately cover these additional, facilities-related expenditures. Accordingly, an additional $50 mil- 
lion should be spread among all three segments to cover the annual costs needed for more inten- 
sive use of facilities, as shown in Table 1.19. 



TABLE 1.19 

Estimated Expenditures for Plant Operation and Maintenance (1994-95), 
For Extending the instructional Week, and for Offering a Full Summer Session 


University of Caiifornia 


$230,000,000 


Caiifornia State University 


$175,000,000 


Caiifornia Community Coiieges 


$295,000,000 


Totai Expenditures for Piant Operation/Maintenance, 1994/95 


$700,000,000 


Expenditures Needed to Extend the Week and 




Offer a Fuli Summer Session (7% Beyond 1994-95 Expenditures) 


$49,000,000 
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D. Examples of Programs Providing Upper=Divisioii Courses 
on Commenitty College Campuses 



1. Teletedmet at Virginia’s Community Colleges 

The State of Virginia is moving toward the increased use of distance learning to enable 13 com- 
munity colleges to more broadly offer lower and upper-division, college-level courses. Old 
Dominion, one of Virginia’s public four-year institutions, has developed Teletechnet, a KU-band 
satellite system in which each distance site has a local area network connected to the main cam- 
pus. Through this technology, as well as voice computer connectivity and electronic mail, stu- 
dents with the equivalent of an associate degree can continue studying at their local community 
college and ultimately receive one of twelve baccalaureate degrees from Old Dominion 
University. Bachelor’s degrees are offered in: business administration management, civil engi- 
neering technology, computer engineering technology, criminal justice, electrical engineering 
technology, health sciences health care management, human services counseling, interdisciplinary 
studies, nursing, middle school education (math and science) and mechanical engineering tech- 
nology. Masters degrees are offered in curriculum and instruction and special education. 

Site directors, employed by Old Dominion, work at the community colleges to provide a variety 
of student services including registration, financial aid, advising, testing, program auditing, and 
access to course materials. The annual cost of educating students through Teletechnet is $800 less 
than the average on-campus cost for state-supported doctoral institutions. The university antici- 
pates that the average cost of educating at Teletechnet will be reduced by as much as one-half 
when increased student enrollment and the purchase of capital equipment reduces the marginal 
cost of operation. 

Examining the demographic nature of students utilizing Teletechnet, it is clear that students are 
older and more likely to be employed full-time than the average undergraduate student at Old 
Dominion. Specifically, the average student is 34 years old. With 62 percent of Teletechnet stu- 
dents working more than 40 hours per week, the average course load with Old Dominion 
University is 2.2 courses per semester. A retention rate of 96 percent was realized between fall 
1994 and spring 1995, with a 94 percent rate of retention between spring 1995 and fall 1995. This 
comparably high retention rate may be attributed to the accessibility of Teletechnet courses 
offered in the evenings on Saturdays when students are more likely to attend. 

Teletechnet will provide bachelor’s degrees for 5,000 students at 16 community colleges across 
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Virginia in 1995-96. It is projected that Teletechnet could serve almost 20 percent of the addition- 
al 65,000 expected to enter the commonwealth’s colleges and universities by the year 2000. With 
Teletechnet to claim that it can increase access to college degrees without the construction of new 
classroom buildings and dormitories, the program enjoys a high level of political and financial 
support from the Virginia General Assembly and its governor, George F. Allen. Despite the tight 
budget conditions of 1994-95, the General Assembly approved $3.6 million for Teletechnet. This 
appropriation was increased slightly for academic year 1995-96, to $3.8 million. 

Contact: Office of Academic Affairs, Old Dominion University, 222 New Administration 
Building, Norfolk, VA 23529. 

2. Utah’s University Centers 

The State of Utah sponsors university centers to provide baccalaureate degree programs of high 
market and student demand on community college campuses.^^ The centers were established in 
1992 at each of the five community colleges in Utah as a cost-effective means for providing bac- 
calaureate degrees beyond existing university campuses.^^ The centers are intended to serve local 
students whose employment, family, or economic factors prevent relocation to attend an estab- 
lished four-year institution. 

Any of the four public four-year institutions may sponsor one or more academic programs at a 
community college. The sponsoring four-year university is responsible for offering courses, hir- 
ing faculty, evaluating course content and quality, and awarding credits and degrees. The content 
of courses offered through the university centers, as well as the requirements for baccalaureate 
degrees are comparable to those at the sponsoring institutions. Admissions requirements, which 
are also set by the four-year institution, vary by academic program but must meet certain mini- 
mum standards. Students attending Utah’s community colleges are carefully advised of these 
minimum standards as well as other admissions policies to assure smooth matriculation between 
the two-year and four-year degree programs. 

Students enrolled at a university center are charged the same tuition rate as regular students 
enrolled at the sponsoring university. The university rebates to the community college an amount 
equal to the regular community college student fees, and retains excess fees. Students also pay a 
special university center fee established by the community college. Students interested in secur- 
ing financial aid are advised to complete their associate degree before entering a university center 
program to avoid costly and cumbersome inter-institutional financial aid agreements. 

To establish the university centers as a high priority, the Utah Board of Regents’ budget formula 
provides upper-division student enrollments in university center programs with state FTE fund- 
ing. Also, enrollments in center programs are excluded from the enrollment management strategy 
targets adopted by the Board of Regents. 

During the 1996 winter quarter, 78 students attended Utah State University through a university 
center, and 100 students attended Weber State University through a university center. 

The Utah Valley State College (UVSC) provides an example of a community college offering 
baccalaureate degrees at its site. The college, originally an associate-degree-granting institution, 
now offers baccalaureate degrees sponsored by the University of Utah and Weber State in tech- 
nology management, computer science, information systems, accounting, general business, inter- 
national business, marketing, hospitality management, and elementary education. The baccalaure- 
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ate degree in technology management is the best example of a university center’s market-driven 
response to the projected economic growth of the region, according to a coordinator of the center 
at UVSC. Student demand is also high for the elementary education program at UVSC. In spring 
quarter 1996, over 300 students have indicated an intent to transfer into the baccalaureate pro- 
gram. 

Contact: Marilyn Mansfield, Assistant to the VP for Off-Campus Student Services, Utah Valley 
State College, 800 West 1200 South, Orem, UT 84058-5999; 801-222-8329. 

3. Residence Centers in Missouri 

In the fall of 1994, the University of Missouri at St. Louis (UMSL) developed residence centers at 
comrhunity college campuses in Jefferson and St. Charles counties. The residence centers provide 
opportunities to earn baccalaureate degrees to students who cannot, or will not, travel to the cam- 
pus. The centers were adopted in response to empirical needs assessments conducted by MGT of 
America, Inc. which indicated that demand was sufficient for expanding the capacity of existing 
community colleges. 

Students apply to the University of Missouri and if accepted, are provided with academic course- 
work and support services that are comparable to those provided on the St. Louis campus, except 
that the disciplines selected for the residence centers have minimal laboratory requirements. 
Instruction is provided by a mix of regular UMSL faculty and adjunct faculty. On-site student 
support services include on-line registration through the community college computer center, test- 
ing, advising, financial aid, book sales, library, and administrative support. Students at the resi- 
dence centers pay the same educational and special fees as students at the main campus. 

The Residence Center at St. Charles Countv Community College 

MGT of America interviewed over 1,000 residents of St. Charles, Lincoln, and Warren counties 
and studied census and demographic data regarding education levels and participation rates in the 
targeted area. Their study concluded that the area’s college participation rate of 13 percent was 3 
percent below the Missouri average of 16 percent and a 5 percent below the St. Louis County 
average of 18 percent. Based on their interviews, MGT learned that 84 percent of the residents in 
St. Charles, Lincoln, and Warren counties felt that the University of Missouri at St. Louis should 
offer programs and courses in St. Charles County. In response to MGT’s findings and recommen- 
dations, UMSL began offering their existing undergraduate degree programs in business adminis- 
tration, communications, criminology and criminal justice, elementary and secondary education, 
engineering, fine arts, nursing, and social work at the St. Charles County Community College. In 
its first year of operation, the residence center was appropriated $154,000. For academic year 
1995-96, $105,000 was appropriated due to reduced marketing expenses. 

The St. Charles Residence Center serves a predominantly Caucasian, non-traditional student. 
Only 2 percent of the residence center participants in St. Charles County were from an ethnically 
underrepresented group in fall 1995. In that same term, 76 percent of all students were over age 
25, 76 percent were married, 61 percent had at least one child, and 49 percent were employed 
full-time. To date, the resident center at St. Charles County has served 372 students. 

In a fall 1995 evaluation of the program, strong student support was found for providing bac- 
calaureate opportunities at the community college. Eighty-four percent of all students at St. 
Charles County Residence Center participated in the survey, which found that 100 percent of 
those students said they would take another course from UMSL in St. Charles County again. Over 
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80 percent of students indicated that convenience, location, and time of course instruction were 
the most important factors in their decision to enroll. Many students expressed a desire for longer 
and more upper-division courses, commenting that the program was a more accessible means to 
continue work toward their degrees. 

The Residence Center at Jefferson County Community College 

MGT of America interviewed over 1,000 residents of Jefferson and Franklin Counties and studied 
census and demographic data regarding education levels and participation rates in the targeted 
area. The findings of their study concluded that the college participation rate of Jefferson and 
Franklin counties was 13 percent in 1990, 3 percent below the Missouri average of 16 percent and 
5 percent below the St. Louis County 18 percent average. Based on their interviews, MGT 
learned that 56 percent of the residents in Jefferson and Franklin counties felt that the University 
of Missouri at St. Louis should offer programs and courses in Jefferson County. In response to 
MGT’s findings and recommendations, UMSL began offering their existing undergraduate degree 
programs in business administration, elementary and secondary education, engineering, nursing, 
and arts and sciences at the Jefferson County Community College. In its first year of operation, 
1995-96, the residence center at Jefferson County was appropriated $5 1,000. 

The Jefferson County Residence Center also serves a predominantly Caucasian, nontraditional 
student. Only 2 percent of the Residence Center participants in Jefferson County were from an 
ethnically underrepresented group in fall 1995. In that same term, 78 percent of all students were 
over age 25, 52 percent were married, 35 percent had at least one child, and 52 percent were 
employed full-time. To date, the program has served 104 students. 

In a fall 1995 evaluation of the program, strong student support was found for providing bac- 
calaureate opportunities at the community college. Four out of five participants of the Jefferson 
County Residence Center indicated that they would take another course from UMSL again. Over 
80 percent of students indicated that convenience, location, and time of course instruction were 
the most important factors in their decision to enroll. Many students expressed that the area badly 
needed a four-year program offered in the area. 

Contact: Paul S. DeGregorio, Director, Outreach Development, University of Missouri-St. Louis, 
440 Woods Hall, 8001 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis, MO 63121-4499; 314-516-6179. 

4. California State University, Stanislaus 

In 1974, California State University, Stanislaus, began offering courses at the Stockton Center on 
the San Joaquin Delta Community College campus. The Stockton Center is leased by Cal State 
Stanislaus in an effort to make available degree programs on the San Joaquin Delta Community 
College campus. 

At this center, approximately 90 to 100 courses are offered each semester, and about 650 students 
enroll in these courses each semester. Currently, about 50 percent of the students who take cours- 
es at the center are transfers from San Joaquin Delta Community College, and this number is 
increasing each year. It is estimated that about 300 students begin taking courses at San Joaquin 
Delta Community College and finish their degree from Cal State Stanislaus without ever leaving 
campus. 

Only upper-division courses for juniors and seniors are available at this on-site campus center. 
There are approximately seven undergraduate degrees offered in the arts and sciences, plus three 
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masters, and two credential programs available. Presently, Cal State Stanislaus employs six resi- 
dent faculty full-time to teach these courses, with other faculty commuting from the Stanislaus 
campus. Two-thirds of these courses at the on-site center are taught by instructors; one-third is 
taught through distance learning, either by two-way or one-way satellite. 

Contact: Pam Craft, Stockton Center, San Joaquin Delta Community College, 5151 Pacific 
Avenue, Stockton, CA 95207-6370; 209-474-5780. 

5. Santa Monica College 

Santa Monica College, a community college, has teamed up with California State University at 
Northridge to offer a bachelor of science degree in business administration. The partnership, 
among the first of its kind in California, allows students who are enrolled in the Northridge busi- 
ness program to take “core curriculum” classes at the Santa Monica College campus, 20 miles 
away. 

Students must complete all requirements and be accepted to Cal State Northridge in order to be 
able to take these courses from Santa Monica College. Students pay tuition to Cal State 
Northridge, and Northridge gets FTE credit for the Santa Monica College students enrolled in this 
degree program. 

This program, which began last fall, currently enrolls about 29 students. Last fall, the enrollment 
for this joint program was 32 students. Geared toward older students, Santa Monica College 
offers a maximum of six courses per year. Students requiring more full-time study would take 
classes at the Northridge campus. 

Santa Monica College will be offering two five-week summer sessions this summer and plans to 
offer four courses this fall. An evaluation of this partnership is scheduled for fall 1996. 

Contact: Norma J. Camp, Associate Dean, Academic Support, Santa Monica College, 1900 Pico 
Boulevard, Santa Monica, CA 90405-1628; 310-452-9207. 
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Overview for Strategy Three 



S trategy Three suggests that the state make greater use of the capacity of California’s inde- 
pendent colleges and universities to assist the state in providing access to the increasing 
numbers of students who will be qualified for college in the next decade. The analysis by 
William Pickens called “Financing Tidal Wave II,” which can be found in the first section of this 
Resource Guide, provides important fiscal data concerning the fiscal aspects involved with this 
issue. (See especially “The Capital Outlay Challenge” within that report.) 

This section begins by providing two estimates concerning: (1) Cal Grant changes needed to 
divert additional students to private colleges and universities, and (2) an explanation of a limited 
pilot program for students who transfer from community colleges to private colleges and univer- 
sities to complete their degrees. After this, the Center provides an analysis of student aid policies 
and independent higher education, a report prepared by William Zumeta, which is published here 
in its entirety. This report includes several examples of state programs designed to divert students 
to private colleges and universities, and provides a summary that relates these programs to the 
unique needs of California. 
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A. Diversion of Students to Private Colleges through 
Changes in the Cal Grant Maximum 



In 1990, the California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) estimated that 1,500 
potential UC freshmen would choose an independent institution if the Cal Grant maximum 
increased from $5,250 to $6,359, the statutory maximum at that time. The estimate did not 
include shifts from Cal State or the community colleges. The estimated cost of these students 
diverted from the University of California in 1990 was $1.9 million. Some amount beyond this 
figure would have been the cost of increasing the maximum grant for all freshmen at independent 
institutions. 

In 1995, the Association of Independent College and Universities (AICCU) estimated that an 
increase in the Cal grant maximum from $5,250 to $6,725 would result in a diversion of 1,800 
enrollments from public to independent institutions (this included all public institutions, not just 
the University of California). The total cost of raising the maximum was estimated at 
$14,678,000.^"^ This represented the cost of increasing the Cal Grant maximum for all freshmen 
students with financial need at independent institutions, not just for those “diverted” from public 
institutions. 

The AICCU also estimated that 4,800 students from public institutions would be induced each 
year to attend a private college or university if the Cal Grant Maximum were raised to $6,725 and 
if there were a 10 percent increase in the number of grants funded by the state. The annual cost of 
these changes was estimated at $26,783,000. We believe that this is the best estimate currently 
available. 

The 1996-97 Governor’s Budget calls for an increase in the Cal Grant maximum from $5,250 to 
$7,200 for freshmen in 1997 who choose to attend nonpublic institutions. The fully implemented 
annual cost of this proposal, according to the Legislative Analyst, would be about $30 million. 

Following discussions with AICCU staff and using the CPEC framework of 1990, we arrived at 
the following estimates for the costs and savings associated with encouraging some 19,200 to 
attend independent, rather than public, institutions. 

Operating Costs 

AICCU estimates that the annual operating cost to the state of raising the Cal Grant maximum 
and increasing by ten percent the number of grants awarded to divert 4,800 students to the inde- 
pendent institutions is $26,780,000. For each four-year cycle, the total cost is $107,132,000. 
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Operating Savings 

Encouraging students to attend the independent institutions allows for savings in the form of state 
subsidies that would have gone with these students were they to attend a public institution. The 
savings are estimated in Table 3.1 



TABLE 3.1 

Operating Savings from Cal Grant Proposal 

(For Total Four- Year Cycle) 




Estimated # 


FTES 


State Dper. 


Operating 




of Students 


Diverted 


Funds Per 


Savings From 




Diverted 




FTES 


Diversion 


From UC 


9,600 


8,824 


$ 6,809 


$ 60 , 084,795 


From CSU 


6,000 


4,945 


$ 4,734 


$ 23 , 407,736 


I From CCC 


3,600 


2,181 


$ 3,050 


$ 6 , 650,586 


I Totals 


19,200 


15,949 




$90,143,117 



Capital Savings from Diversion 

The primary savings from encouraging students to attend the independent institutions comes from 
capital outlay saved if these additional students required new buildings in public institutions. 
Based on CPEC’s projection of new facilities for new enrollment, the Center estimates that the 
diversion of these 19,200 students results in a capital outlay savings of $569 million, as shown in 
Table 3.2. 



- 

TABLE 3.2 | 

Csapital Sawin^gis from Cal Oraot Proposal | 

(For Total Four- Year Cycle) | 



1 


Estimated dot 
Students Diverted 


Estimated # of 
FTES Diverted 


Capitai Savings 
From Diversion 


1 From UC 


9,600 


8,824 


$ 442 , 010,350 


1 From CSU 


6,000 


4,945 


$ 117 , 761,300 


From CCC 


3,600 


2,181 


$ 9 , 483,040 


Totals 


19,200 


15,950 


$569,254,690 



Thus, the net savings (operating and 
capital) from the diversion of students 
to the independents would be $552 mil- 
lion, as shown in Table 3.3. (For further 
information, see “Financing Tidal Wave 
IF’ in the first section of this Resource 
Guide.) 



TABLE 3.3 

i\ie^ Savings from Cal Oran! Proposal 



(For Total Four- Year Cycle) 



Cal Grant Costs 
Operating Savings 
Capital Savings 
Net Savings 



($ 107 , 132 , 000 ) 

$ 90 , 143,117 

$ 569 . 254.690 

$ 552 , 265,807 
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B. A Transfer Student Incentive Program 



The Center recommends that a pilot program be established with the specific puq^ose of encour- 
aging students to attend community colleges for two full years and then transfer to a private col- 
lege or university in California. This program would provide $1,000 annually to each student who 
has financial need upon enrolling in a private institution and who is eligible for a Cal Grant. How 
much would such an incentive program cost the state? 

No reliable figures exist about the number of community college students who now transfer to 
independent institutions. Based on a survey of 20 private universities, however, CPEC estimated 
that the total number of students transferring to the 72 independent colleges and universities is 
approximately 6,000 per year.^^ But this figure includes students who transfer with two full years 
of academic credit as well as those who transfer with only a few credits. 

Following discussions with CPEC and AICCU staff, the Center estimates that, at most, only 2,000 
of these transfer students have fully two years of transfer credits and so would qualify for the 
$1,000 transfer grant under the pilot program. Based on overall Cal grant eligibility in the inde- 
pendent sector, the Center estimates that approximately 1,000 of these students would currently 
have financial need, and so these students would qualify for the transfer incentive grant. 

How many more community college students would be induced to transfer to a private college or 
university by this kind of incentive? The Center assumes that many of the students close to two 
years of credit would be encouraged to remain in the community colleges until they qualify, and 
that a significant number of high school seniors would be encouraged to begin their student career 
in the two-year colleges rather than attend a public four-year institution with the transfer incen- 
tive. 

Accordingly, it is reasonable to assume that an additional 2,000 students would be eligible for the 
transfer grant when the program is fully operational, in addition to the current 1,000 who are now 
eligible. Therefore, the annual cost for the pilot program would be approximately $3 million. 
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Co State Student Aid Policies and 
Independent Higher Education: 

Their Potential Relevance For California 



By William Zumeta 

With the Assistance of John Fawcett-Long 
Graduate School of Public Affairs 
University of Washington 



Puirposes aed Research 

The purpose of this paper^^ is to provide recent information relevant to California concerning 
policies in other states that are designed (or serve) to direct undergraduate students toward in- 
state private colleges or universities or to out-of-state institutions, thereby relieving the state’s 
publicly-supported institutions of substantial enrollment burdens. As has been well-documented 
by the California Higher Education Policy Center^^ and others, California faces staggering 
enrollment demands — estimated at nearly 500,000 additional qualified undergraduates by 2005 — 
and severely constrained financial resources with which to respond. Thus, it makes good policy 
sense for the state to investigate how its more than one hundred independent (private, nonprofit) 
colleges and universities might be more fully utilized to take on some of these additional enroll- 
ments. 

The primary data base for this analysis is a data file compiled by the author in August and 
September of 1995 while working with JBL Associates, Inc., on a study for the State of Arizona’s 
Study Committee on Higher Education Charters.^^ Arizona, like many of the western states 
including California, faces rapidly growing access demands and constrained financial resources. 
The data file compiled for the Arizona study includes detailed information on nearly 60 programs 
in 28 states that provide state financial assistance to private colleges and universities or their stu- 
dents. Some of this information was updated for the present project via telephone interviews in 
mid- April 1996 with the original respondents. 

I employ this national data file here to identify potentially workable approaches to utilizing the 
private higher education sector more fully in California via student aid policy designs. In 
response to a specific interest of the California Higher Education Policy Center, I also report on 
several states’ recent moves to provide state grants to students who have completed lower-divi- 
sion work to attend private colleges for the final two years of undergraduate study. Using data 
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compiled by the National Association of State Student Grant and Aid Programs (NASSGAP), I 
also provide the latest available information about the incidence of state aid programs that permit 
recipients to take their grants to out-of-state institutions, together with some analysis of the merits 
and drawbacks of this approach in relieving enrollment burdens on California’s institutions. 

The paper’s analysis begins with a brief overview of state programs providing aid to private col- 
leges and universities and their students, emphasizing student aid programs as being most applic- 
able in the California context. The basic categories of state student aid programs are briefly 
described with the focus placed on programs that are either explicitly limited to private- sector stu- 
dents, known as tuition equalization programs, or that include both sectors but provide substan- 
tially larger grants to private-sector students, reflecting the non-state-subsidized tuition rates 
charged by private schools. This latter approach is basically that of the Cal Grant (state scholar- 
ship) program. In addition, within the tuition equalization category of programs, those that pro- 
vide financial need^based awards to private-college students are judged to be of most interest to 
California as an alternative approach. The relative advantages and disadvantages of these alterna- 
tive approaches are analyzed conceptually, for our national survey in 1995 found that credible 
empirical evidence about impacts on students’ enrollment decisions (i.e., the effect of a given- 
sized grant on recipients’ choices between private and public institutions) is virtually nonexistent. 

Next, I describe examples of programs in four states that provide state grants to particular cate- 
gories of students to attend private colleges and universities for upper-division studies only. These 
programs are all of quite recent origin and, again, no substantial empirical evidence is available 
about impacts on students’ enrollment choices. Then, I present the latest data on and some analy- 
sis of the out-of-state portability option (i.e., allowing students to take their aid grant to an institu- 
tion in another state). Finally, the concluding section offers some suggestions for the Center and, 
ultimately, state policy makers to consider. 

Overview of State Programs Aiding Private Institutions and Students 

Direct State Support to Independent Institutions 

It is worth noting at the outset that, according to a national survey completed by the author in 
1993, half the states have one or more programs that provide state funds directly to independent 
colleges and universities in pursuit of a variety of public purposes.^^ Nationally, this survey iden- 
tified a total of 66 such direct support programs. Most common is state support to private univer- 
sities for programs in medicine, dentistry, and other fields within the high-cost health sciences 
area. There were 23 such programs in 14 different states providing a total of $168 million in aid 
to private institutions in 1992-93. Nearly as much (more than $150 million) was provided in the 
form of broad-purpose direct aid to private colleges and universities in eight states. In most cases, 
both these types of aid were provided on a “capitation” basis, i.e., on the basis of the institution’s 
enrollment of identified types of students (or, in a few cases, on the basis of certain degrees 
awarded). The general-purpose aid programs typically provide a specified amount of state funds 
for each state- resident undergraduate the private institution enrolls, on the theory that the state 
would otherwise be paying considerably more to subsidize the student’s education in a public 
institution. 

Smaller but still significant numbers of states which provide support for programs at private insti- 
tutions were identified in such areas as targeted research support (usually for technology-oriented 
research thought to be relevant to the state’s economic development); aid to programs helping 
underprepared, disadvantaged, and minority students; and support of teacher education and 
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school/college cooperative efforts. In addition, three states provided capital funds to independent 
colleges and universities in 1992-93, and there were several multi-purpose and miscellaneous aid 
programs. In many, but not all, cases the state’s support for these purposes is provided through a 
contract arrangement. In other instances, the state operates a sort of grant competition and weighs 
institutions’ proposals against its needs, while in still others the state simply appropriates funds 
periodically, as particular needs arise, to private institutions known to have competence in the 
pertinent field. 

This information is provided as general background. While California could conceivably alter its 
traditions and legal arrangements to permit contractual or other arrangements with private col- 
leges and universities to subsidize their enrollment of state-resident undergraduates,^^ it is 
assumed here that this is unlikely to occur in the state. Indeed, it is notable that, of the 66 pro- 
grams of state direct funding to private institutions in 25 states identified in the 1993 survey, only 
three were found in western states. (Two of these were essentially student aid programs where the 
state provided some of its aid directly to the institutions and one of them has since been eliminat- 
ed.) California, like other western states, does not have the long tradition of direct state involve- 
ment with venerable private colleges and universities that some of the large eastern and midwest- 
em states have. 

State Student Aid Programs 

By far the largest amount of state dollars flowing to independent colleges and universities flow to 
them through their students who take state scholarships and grants to private institutions of their 
choosing. According to the latest national survey by the National Association of State Grant and 
Aid Programs (NASSGAP, 1996), just over $1 billion in need-based state grant aid to undergrad- 
uates^^ went to students attending private colleges and universities within their home states in 
1994-95. In addition, an uncounted amount of state aid that was not financial-need-based, or that 
was taken by recipients to out-of-state institutions, was used by undergraduates attending private 
institutions. This additional sum was likely in the range of $100 to $200 million in 1994-95, 
bringing the total of state grant aid to private college and university undergraduates to about $1.2 
billion. This would represent over one-third of the $3.15 billion in total state grant aid identified 
by NASSGAP in 1994-95. 

As suggested in the previous paragraph, two broad categories of state grant aid can be identified: 
aid granted to students on the basis of their financial need and non-need-based aid. In 1994-95, 78 
percent of all the state aid was need-based. Within the non-need-based category fall: categorical 
programs, which award aid to students pursuing certain fields of study or occupations; merit- 
based aid, which emphasizes recipients’ prior academic achievements; and tuition-equalization 
programs, which provide funds to all state residents attending eligible private colleges and univer- 
sities regardless of financial need or academic merit. (Of course, not every states has all these 
types of programs.) Both the categorical and merit-based categories have grown faster than all 
state award dollars in recent years, but they remain relatively small parts of the total. No complete 
data are available on the proportion of these types of awards that go to students who attend pri- 
vate colleges and universities. 

Tuition-equalization programs not based on financial need. The tuition-equalization category of 
programs is of some interest here because these are state grants that can only go to private-sector 
students. Thus, these grants might be viewed as a mechanism for attracting students to private 
colleges and universities who might otherwise attend public schools. Table 3.4 presents some key 
data from JBL’s 1995 survey for the State of Arizona on the seven “pure” (in the sense of being 
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non-need-based) tuition-equalization programs now in existence in six states. These programs 
provide grants designed to help “equalize” state subsidies provided to resident students attending 
private institutions because they do not benefit from the indirect subsidies that their fellows 
attending public campuses receive. (This equity-oriented language is how these states’ policy doc- 
uments and officials tend to describe the primary purpose of these tuition equalization programs.) 
In 1994-95, the grants provided were in the range of $500 to $1,500 in five of the six states. 

The notable exception is Georgia, from which we were also able to obtain data on appropriations 
for 1995-96. Similar to the other five states shown in Table 3.4, Georgia provides a state grant 
from its general fund through its Tuition Equalization Grants program of $1,000 to each resident 
student attending a Georgia private college. The interesting new twist is that Georgia has added to 
this a $1,500 grant to each private-college student from its lottery-funded HOPE Grants program. 
Thus, Georgia is now providing $2,500 to each private-college student regardless of financial 
need or academic merit (though there is talk about the possible need for such criteria in the 
future). This figure would seem to be large enough to make some real difference in students’ 
enrollment choices at the margin. 

It might be noted that with the exception of Ohio, which provides a relatively small grant, all of 
these pure tuition equalization programs are located in southern states and date back to the 1970s 
(including the Tuition Equalization program in Georgia but not the HOPE Grants supplement). 
These states spend substantial amounts on the programs and aid many thousands of students but, 
surprisingly, it is not clear whether these expenditures have much payoff in terms of diverting stu- 
dents from public institutions. As indicated above, the primary goals of these programs are stated 
in terms of equity — to more nearly equalize state subsidies across the public and private sectors — 
not cost-effectiveness. It may be that most of the aided students would have attended private insti- 
tutions without the grants and no doubt many of them would not qualify for need-based grants. 

After exhaustive telephone inquiries with knowledgeable officials in these states, only in Florida 
were we able to turn up anything resembling analytical evidence of the extent of the tuition equal- 
ization (Florida Resident Assistance Grant) program’s impact on students’ attendance decisions. 
The state Postsecondary Education Planning Commission^^ concludes that the program is cost- 
effective in that savings greatly exceed grant costs for the approximately one-third of grant recipi- 
ents it thinks would be likely to “migrate” to the public sector were the grants removed. However, 
judging from the raw survey data on which they are based, these calculations appear to be over- 
generous in estimating how many would migrate (only 17 percent of the grant recipients actually 
said that they would do so), and fail to account for the cost of the grants to the many more stu- 
dents whose enrollment decisions would presumably be unaffected. 

Need-based, tuition-equalization programs. Of more direct relevance to California, where the tra- 
dition of taking applicants’ financial need into account in financial aid awards is strong, are the 13 
state programs in 12 states which limit awards to private college students and aid only needy stu- 
dents. The key data on these programs derived from the 1995 JBL survey are depicted in Table 
3.5. As the table shows, these types of programs provide significant aid to students, mostly in the 
$1,000 to $2,500 annual grant range, and are fairly widely distributed around the country. In 
particular, two western states have such programs: Texas and New Mexico. Unfortunately, as with 
the non-need-based, tuition-equalization programs, no useful analytical evidence on the impact of 
the grants on students’ enrollment decisions could be obtained from the states. 

A need-based grant to undergraduates attending private colleges and universities might be consid- 
ered in California. Eligibility could be determined independently of tuition and fee levels (in 
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order to establish “true” financial need) and grants for private-college attendance made substan- 
tial enough to plausibly affect some needy students’ choices at the margin. If the program were 
designed carefully with evaluation in mind, feedback from student surveys and enrollment pat- 
terns could support adjustments in grant levels to optimize cost-effectiveness (or lead to the con- 
clusion that the program could not be made cost-effective). Certainly, the tuition grants would 
have to be capped at a financially and politically feasible level and be low enough to provide no 
incentive for independent institutions to raise charges to capture more state subsidy. 

A major drawback to this approach in California is that it would, in effect, operate outside the 
long-standing Cal Grant structure, which provides grants to students in both public and private 
institutions. It would probably therefore attract only narrow political support from pro-private- 
sector partisans and a few policy analysts. If enacted, it would likely be under constant attack by 
public institutions and their supporters and would be in direct competition with the established 
student aid programs for appropriations. These may well be fatal flaws. 

Public/private need-based grant programs. Our research shows that most states have a program 
similar to Cal Grant A, which provides need-based grants to students who may take them to either 
public or private colleges. In some large states (e.g., Illinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania), this program is the major state student aid program. In such a scheme, students 
attending private institutions tend to receive larger grants because the higher charges they face are 
considered part of their calculated “need” up to some cap. The cap is sometimes linked to public 
research university tuition or attendance costs, which seems to smooth the politics. 

This arrangement mixes up true (economic-circumstances-determined) need with tuition-derived 
need, but has the advantage of insuring that public and private institutions are “feeding from the 
same trough” in the student aid area, and thus presumably making common cause for the pro- 
gram. A delicate balance may be struck (if leadership is skillful enough and other circumstances 
are favorable) between keeping the maximum award size large enough to direct some students at 
the margin toward private institutions, thus saving the state either money or capacity in the public 
sector, and sustaining public institution support. Under current circumstances, it would probably 
require a substantial increase in the number and average and maximum size of Cal Grants award- 
ed to students seeking to attend independent institutions to redirect a substantial number away 
from the UC and CSU campuses, with their much lower fees and charges. 

As in many states, public institutions’ support for Cal Grants, even under the present funding 
arrangements, is not overly strong. For many years, such programs have been considered of most 
benefit and interest to the independent sector of higher education. In general, public institutions 
would prefer to see state funding go into appropriations to them. In regard to student aid in partic- 
ular, in recent years the public segments have taken matters increasingly into their own hands by 
using some revenues from increased fees to finance need-based aid to their own students. 

Thus, to assure public segment interest in supporting the Cal Grant program, it might be neces- 
sary for the state to take back control of all or most student aid funding, so that the state can 
determine how the funds are allocated and what incentives are created. This would allow the state 
to increase the role of market-like competition for students and to experiment with the size of 
•grants necessary to maintain the political and cost-effectiveness balance described above. Such a 
policy thrust would clearly require a period of experimentation since evidently no one has seri- 
ously analyzed how the grants have influenced enrollment distributions in the past, nor can any- 
one confidently predict what the optimal-size grant would be for the future. 

A more radical step — probably not politically feasible in California nor appealing philosophically 
to many — would be to force still more public segment attention to student aid and to increase 
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incentives for students to choose private institutions by sharply raising both public college and 
university fees and the supply of need-based aid. This is the high-tuition/high-aid model of 
financing higher education that has gotten attention once again recently in the policy literature 
and in at least a few states. There are real questions about the long-term viability of this model 
in most states, not just in California. 

Specially Designed Programs for Upper-Division Students 

Our investigations have identified four programs (now in operation or soon to go into operation) 
that provide state student aid grants to designated classes of students attending private colleges 
within the state for upper-division (i.e., third and fourth-year) undergraduate studies. It should be 
noted that all are quite limited in scope, and three of the four are very new. These programs are 
described below and then the applicability of this basic idea to California’s situation is weighed. 

a. Washington ’s Educational Opportunity Grants Program 

This program is the oldest of the four. It was established in 1990 as part of the state’s effort to 
redress its shortfall in participation in higher education at the upper-division level and prepare for 
the same large demographic bulge of college-age students that confronts California. At the same 
time, the state embarked on the development of five university branch campuses in (mainly) fast- 
growing areas around the state as part of the same response effort. Indeed, the Educational 
Opportunity Grants (EOG) program is merely a small adjunct to this broader access expansion 
strategy. 

During the research and planning that preceded the decision to begin the branch campuses, it was 
discovered (or verified) that certain counties located relatively far from the state’s six public uni- 
versities were seriously below state averages in resident enrollment at the upper-division level, 
yet some of these counties had four-year private colleges within their boundaries or nearby. Some 
of these private institutions were also concerned about the advent of low-priced competition from 
the new University of Washington or Washington State University branches. The result was the 
creation of a new need-based student grant program available to upper-division students only in 
the affected counties (the EOG). This new program was to provide relatively large grants, 
designed to be equal to public research university tuition levels at the maximum, for attendance at 
one of the branch campuses or at a nearby private college or university. [The EOG grants function 
as transfer grants in that only students who have completed an associate of arts degree or have 
achieved Junior standing and have been accepted into a four-year college or university are eligi- 
ble.] A stated goal of the program is to serve needy “place-bound” students and potential students. 
One effect of the program has been to reduce, though not completely to eliminate, opposition 
from the private higher education sector to the continuing development of the public branch cam- 
puses. 

In 1990-91, 210 students were served by the program and $459,000 was paid out in EOG grants, 
an average of about $2,200 per grant. Eighty-five percent of the awards in that year went to stu- 
dents attending private institutions. These figures increased to 452 awards and $1,033 million in 
1992-93 (an average of about $2,285 per grant), but then declined in the next two years to 170 
students and Just under $400,000 in 1994-95 (an average of about $2,350). The share of awards 
going to private college students has steadily fallen over the years from the original 85 percent in 
1990-91, to 68 percent in 1994-95. The average award size has increased a little over these years, 
but the maximum award level remains at the original $2,500 though both public and private-sec- 
tor tuitions have climbed sharply during this period. An evaluation of the program completed by 
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NORED^^ concluded that the program was meeting its statutory intent in serving the place- 
bound, mostly community college graduates, and that recipients completed their baccalaureate 
degrees at above-average rates. This study also found suggestions that the private institutions 
used some of the resources provided to their students via EOG to replace institutional spending 
on student aid. 

The recent declining funding trend for the program appears to be the product of the program’s 
narrow support base (mostly the private colleges and their supporters) in a time of a serious 
squeeze on the state’s budget. The decreasing share of the awards going to students attending pri- 
vate institutions is probably mostly attributable to the rapid growth in student interest in the 
branch campuses (especially the UW-Tacoma branch), and perhaps partly also to the failure of the 
grant size to keep pace with rapid private- sector tuition growth rates. The grant size would proba- 
bly have to be expanded sharply to attract many students into the private rather than the public 
higher education sector, and this would compete with the considerable pressures on the public 
branches for funds with which to grow rapidly to demonstrate their worth in meeting the state’s 
access crisis. This brief history illustrates the dangers of a too-narrow political support base. 

b, Virginia "s Private Contract Program 

We were told that the name of this program might be changed in the near future, but it is descrip- 
tive in that the state contracts with the private colleges involved for their participation.^^ Like the 
Washington program, this program has a geographic element as it is designed to serve location- 
bound students in a particular part of the state. In this case the affected area is a rural part of the 
state where there are two community colleges but little access to public four-year institutions 
because of distance. A key goal is to increase educational attainment levels in this relatively 
remote, underserved region. The program is even newer than the Washington EOG, having begun 
on a pilot basis just this year (1995-96). We learned that the personal efforts of one of the private 
college presidents were quite important in getting the program enacted and funded by the 
Legislature. 

Under this program, the state has contracted with three private colleges in the target region to 
enroll one hundred local residents for upper-division studies and has provided the college with 
$3,500 for institutionally administered financial aid for each qualifying student it enrolls. The aid 
is not strictly need-based; the colleges have discretion as to how to award it. Though the pilot 
effort could be enlarged somewhat in future years, the state feels that it can afford these relatively 
large grants (about half the level of the state’s per-student contribution to public higher education 
costs, by design) because the circumstances are so special that the total cost will inevitably be 
limited. There is no clear intent to extend this model to help meet Virginia’s broader crisis of 
access to higher education, which bears some resemblance to that of many western states. At the 
time of our last telephone interview (September 1995) there was some concern that the program 
might negatively impact enrollments at the nearest public four-year institution, and that the per- 
student funding level might attract envious comparisons from other student aid programs and 
even from some public institutions. It will be interesting to see how the politics of this program 
develop over time. 

c Florida's Limited Access Grant Program 

This program is even newer than the Virginia contract program, having been enacted in 1995 and 
been in the planning stages all of this academic year. The Legislature has provided $1 million for 
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the first set of awards in 1996-97. The grants will provide up to 50 percent of the state’s cost per 
student in public institutions in aid to qualifying students attending Florida private colleges or 
universities. 

Like the Washington and Virginia programs, this program also has a specialized purpose. It is 
designed to expand access to certain upper-division majors that are oversubscribed in the state’s 
public colleges and universities. Recipients may be community college graduates or state univer- 
sity students. The state’s Postsecondary Education Planning Commission has now identified eligi- 
ble fields, according to the enabling legislation, that are in high demand and offer entry-level 
wages of at least $10 per hour. These fields include several fields in special education, pre-ele- 
mentary education, electrical/electronics engineering, nursing, physician’s assistant, occupational 
therapy, and physical therapy. Again, there is no strong indication that the state is planning to 
move in this direction for addressing its broader access/financing problem. 

d. Arizona's Proposed Postsecondarv Education (Upper-Division) Voucher Program 

This program is the newest of all, having been enacted in April 1996. The legislation is one result 
of the work of the legislatively appointed Study Committee on Higher Education Charters, which 
commissioned the survey of other states’ efforts on student aid affecting students in private col- 
leges that is the main data base for this report. 

The legislation provides for a very small pilot program of 60 “tuition vouchers” (student aid 
grants) in 1996-97 reserved for new graduates of Arizona’s community colleges (they must have 
received an associate degree after July 1, 1996) to attend an accredited private college or universi- 
ty in Arizona to complete the baccalaureate degree.^^ The “voucher” a student receives can be up 
to $1,500 per year for two years, with the amount per individual determined by the state’s student 
aid agency (the Postsecondary Education Commission) taking into account both financial need 
and academic merit. The total initial appropriation, including administrative costs, is to be 
$100,000 for the first year. The level of 60 grants was derived from simulations conducted by 
JBL, which suggested that a $1,500 private-sector-only voucher might divert about ten percent of 
the annual number of community college students who transfer to the public universities away 
from those public institutions and toward private institutions instead. Over time, however, the 
absolute number might grow considerably if students respond to the increased incentive to 
acquire an associate degree. 

While this program is starting very small, unlike the other three described above, it is evidently 
seen by some state policy makers — at least those who support it — as the beginning of a broad- 
scale program to help cope with Arizona’s projected large growth in demand for higher education 
and limited space in its public universities. On the other hand, however, the Legislature has also 
passed in this session about $200 million in appropriations for new construction by public institu- 
tions, so the relative strategic importance of the tiny voucher initiative should not be exaggerated. 
Finally, it should also be noted that the upper-division voucher proposal passed each committee 
hurdle and house floor vote by narrow, party-line votes, with most Republicans (the majority 
party in both houses) voting in favor and most Democrats against. 

Possible Implications for California 

The material just reported shows that no state has yet implemented a broad-based program of aid 
for community college graduates to attend private colleges and universities for upper-division 
work. The Washington, Virginia, and Florida programs are all small and specialized in purpose, in 
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addition to being considered experimental at this point. The Arizona proposal might conceivably 
become a broad-based program, but this is far from assured. It too is designed as a pilot program, 
with the results to be carefully evaluated at the end of the first year. 

These patterns suggest some things for California policy makers to keep in mind. First, it might 
be wise to begin moving in the direction of an upper-division aid grant for private-college atten- 
dance (avoiding the politically loaded term, “voucher”) by limiting the initial grants to instances 
where access to public four-year institutions is either limited by geography or by oversubscription 
in particular majors. If public institutions already have plenty of applicants (or soon will have), 
this should be more readily seen as filling an empty niche. The new grants could be viewed as an 
alternative to expensive new construction or expansion of public-sector capacity in underserved 
areas and oversubscribed fields, especially high-cost fields. Beginning in this way should help 
build familiarity and acceptance of the basic idea of aid grants specifically for private-college 
attendance for the final two undergraduate years. 

This approach also reflects the second lesson, which seems to be to start small and in a nonthreat- 
ening way with plans to assess the impacts carefully year-by-year. If surveys of participating stu- 
dents show that many would otherwise have been denied access (or been seriously delayed in 
access) to upper-division opportunities, this would indicate that the program were meeting a real 
need. If the program were simply attracting students away from public institutions and thereby 
creating underutilized capacity in their programs, this would suggest the new grants were not (or 
at least not yet) needed to meet demand. This basic concept could be broadened beyond individ- 
ual majors to all upper-division opportunities as the program expanded with the expected growth 
in general demand. 

In the California context, such a program would probably be more acceptable, initially at least, if 
the aid grants were financial-need-based. However, in concept it may also make sense to provide 
some non-need-based support too (analogous to the per-student subsidies built into state appropri- 
ations to public institutions) in a situation where student demand will exceed capacity.^' In any 
case, the grants should be modest in size at first, though large enough to induce students to attend 
who would otherwise be unable to do so. For these reasons, as well as for considerations of 
financing and perceived equity, a target range might be around the level of grant aid that a similar 
student might expect if he or she attended a University of California campus. Grants might later 
be expanded in size to attract more students, if the concept seemed to be politically viable initial- 
ly. Of course, grants should never be as large as the per-student cost to the state of expanding pub- 
lic-sector capacity to meet the same needs. 

Interstate Portability of State Student Aid Grants 

We have compiled some data from the latest NASSGAP survey (covering 1994-95)*^ on inter- 
state “portability” of student aid grants (see Table 3.6). The data show that such freedom for 
recipients to take their state grants to out-of-state institutions is rather uncommon. Only a total of 
15 programs in 10 states allow for such portability, and in most cases the program involved is not 
the state’s major grant program but a small specialized one. Overall, only about 1.2 percent of 
state grant awards nationally and 0.5 percent of award dollars were carried to out-of-state institu- 
tions in 1994-95.*^ 

There is a notable geographic pattern apparent in the data shown in Table 3.6. First, there are no 
states west of Wisconsin with interstate portability provisions in any of their aid programs. 
Second, with the exception of Pennsylvania, which has a long-standing commitment and well- 
developed arrangements for portability, and perhaps Massachusetts, the other states showing sig- 
nificant numbers of students taking their grants out-of-state are all small New England states 
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TABLE 3.6 

Number and Percent of Scholarship and Grant Awards and Dollars 
Provided to Undergraduate Students Attending Out-of-State Institutions, 

1 994 - 1 995 " 



State 


/of Awards 
at Out-of'State 
Program 


% of 
Program 
Institutions 


Value of 
Awards at 
Out-of-state 
Total 


% of 
Program 
Institutions 


Total 


IN 


Higher Education Award 
Freedom of Choice Grants 


19 


0.1 


$28,622 


0.1 


MD 


Senatorial Scholarships 


108 


1,4 


$92,411 


1,5 


MA 


General Scholarship 


990 


3.0 


$1,374,826 


4.0 


NH 


Incentive Program 


415 


27.0 


$202,267 


25.0 


PA 


State Grant Program 


10,070 


7.0 


$4,593,565 


2.1 


Rl 


Scholarship and Grant Program 


3,301 


27,0 


$1,773,555 


28,0 


VT 


Incentive Grant Program 


3,525 


39.9 


$3,531,325 


33,8 


VT 


Part-Time Grant Program 


151 


5.8 


$51,711 


5.2 


VT 


Non-Degree Grant 


23 


2.2 


$7,599 


2.2 


VA 


College Scholarship Assistance‘s 


41 


0.5 


$29,813 


0,5 


VA 


Last Dollar Program's 


4 


0.5 


$3,329 


0.5 


VA 


Discretionary Aid 


170 


0.5 


$283,516 


0.5 


VA 


Virginia Transfer Grant 


3 


0.5 


$4,102 


0.5 


WV 


Higher Education Grant Program 


46 


0.9 


$23,050 


0.4 


Wl 


Wisconsin Higher Education Grant 


13 


0.0 


$25,382 


0,1 




ALL STATES 


18,879 


1.2 


$12,025,073 


0,5 


^ Data were not available from the District of Columbia, Nevada 


, New Mexico, North Carolina, South Dakota and 


Texas. 

Estimated figures. 

Source: 26th Annuai Survey Report, National Association of State Student Grant and Aid Programs 


: 1994-95 


Academic Year. 











(New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont). These states seem to be reacting mainly to the limited 
higher education opportunities available within their borders. 

These data indicate that California would be working with few precedents, particularly in the 
western region, in making its student aid grants portable across state boundaries. This suggests 
that California would have considerable work to do in forging interstate reciprocity agreements 
with neighboring states for mutual portability. Moreover, since most western states face similar 
demand pressures on their public higher education capacity to those faced by California and most 
have only limited private collegiate sectors, there is inherently limited potential here. An addition- 
al consideration is that reciprocity would likely have the net effect of expanding demand on 
California’s relatively attractive institutions rather than contracting it. Reciprocity with distant 
states like Massachusetts and Pennsylvania might be easier to work out, but the net effects are 
uncertain and the market inherently limited by distance. 



California could, of course, simply unilaterally declare its student aid grants tenable at out-of- 
state schools. This would probably produce a modestly increased flow of students out of the state, 
but evidence suggests that many would not return after college. Moreover, proposals to “send the 
state’s taxpayer dollars out-of-state” are usually not popular with elected officials. 
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Conclusion 

This paper has sought to document lessons for California policy makers from state student aid 
programs across the country. To summarize the major implications briefly, I conclude that basing 
any new student aid effort directed at expanding the state’s enrollment capacity by aiding students 
attending private colleges and universities would probably be best advised to stay within the 
existing Cal Grant program structure. This has the advantages of working within an accepted 
framework and at least making possible the building of a broad base of support that would not be 
likely to emerge under program frameworks focusing strictly on aid to students attending private 
institutions. To have a chance of establishing this broad support base, it will probably be neces- 
sary to reclaim the resources used for student aid by the public institutions themselves, as well as 
to expand the total resources available for student aid. A key to making Cal Grants useful in 
expanding enrollments will be to find and sustain the right balance between making the grants 
large enough to attract more students to private institutions, while not so large as to erode public 
institutions’ support. 

Small steps in the direction of specialized student aid grants for upper-division students have been 
taken in several states. The information about these suggests that California might begin to move 
in the direction of a student aid grant for community college transfers to attend private institutions 
by starting with a small pilot program focused on areas of obvious underservice by the public 
four-year institutions, such as in particular geographic regions with limited access and oversub- 
scribed major fields (especially those where costs to expand capacity would be high). If, after 
careful evaluation, such a program were found to have increased access successfully, it might be 
expanded to a wider range of community college transfers as demand grows and public capacity 
does not. 

Interstate portability of student aid grants might be thought to have some potential for expanding 
higher education opportunities for Californians in a time of limited capacity to meet burgeoning 
demand. However, there are few if any precedents in the western part of the country, some inher- 
ent political drawbacks, and, probably most important, the state’s neighbors face similar demand 
pressures and so have little excess capacity to share with California. In sum, the potential of inter- 
state portability seems quite limited. 

California, then, must solve its own problems in regard to higher education capacity expansion in 
the late nineties and the early twenty-first century. The primary answers no doubt lie in careful 
and imaginative use of the state’s public college and university capacity. The private sector can, 
however, play an expanded supporting role — and one that grows over time — if state policy mak- 
ers build carefully on the framework of existing, largely successful higher education policies and 
broaden their concept of shared responsibility and teamwork in the face of the emerging chal- 
lenges to include public/private partnerships for educating all Californians. 
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Endnotes for Strategy Three 



Association of Independent California Colleges & Universities, The Uncertain Partnership: A Study of the Financial 
Condition of California's Independent Colleges and Universities (1995), p. 85. 

CPEC, Performance Indicators of California Higher Education. Report #96-2, p. 58. 

^ Prepared for the California Higher Education Policy Center under contract through JBL Associates, Inc. 

Tidal Wave II: An Evaluation of Enrollment Projections for California Higher Education (San Jose; California Higher 
Education Policy Center, September 1995). 

John B. Lee, William M. Zumeta, and Edward P. St. John, Feasibility Study of Establishing Private Higher Education 
Charter Institutions and Issuing Tuition Vouchers (report to the Joint Legislative Budget Committee, State of Arizona, 
December 1995). 

William Zumeta, with the assistance of John Fawcett-Long, State Policies and Independent Higher Education: A Report on 
National Surveys of Three Key Groups of Policy Players, sponsored by the Pew Charitable Trusts and the National Institute of 
Independent Colleges and Universities (Seattle: University of Washington, Institute For Public Policy and Management, 
September 1994). 

Presumably, the state’s interest would be in subsidizing only increases in an institution’s enrollment of California-resident 
undergraduates, since the current level is enrolled without the subsidy. 

According to NASSGAP, a very high percentage of state scholarship and grant aid goes to undergraduates — 99 percent of 
need-based aid in 1994-95. 

The most pertinent figure regarding size of award is the column labeled maximum award, which is the amount a student 
would receive if enrolled full-time throughout the academic year. 

Accountability Review: Progress Report, prepared in response to Specific Appropriation 573 of the 1994 General 
Appropriations Act (Tallahassee: Florida Postsecondary Education Planning Commission, December 1994). 

In this table, the most meaningful figures are probably the dollars-per-student amounts, which give a rough idea of the 
average size of grants. Maximum awards in these programs are often hypothetical figures and also in some cases include 
amounts awarded through other aid programs. 

Note that the space thus freed up on public campuses would presumably be readily filled by the expected larger numbers of 
qualified students in the coming years. 

Charles S. Lenth, The Tuition Dilemma — State Policies and Practices in Pricing Public Higher Education (Denver, CO: 
State Higher Education Executive Officers, December 1995). 

Educational Opportunity Grant Program Evaluation, prepared for the Washington State Higher Education Coordinating 
Board (Olympia: NORED. May 1994). 

In fact, since the report was written this program has been discontinued. A description of the program is still provided, how- 
ever, to provide information about options available. 

There are about 15 eligible private institutions, several of which are for-profit and another group that are church-affiliated, 
so a legal challenge is possible. 

Recipients will have to be enrolled full-time. If a recipient fails to receive the baccalaureate within three years after receipt 
of the state voucher, he or she will be required to repay the full amount received to the state. 

Evaluation would, of course, need to assess that private institutions had indeed increased their enrollments of California 
undergraduates, not simply used the state funds to replace institutional aid funds without adding to the number of students 
served. 

National Association of State Student Grant and Aid Programs, 26th Annual Survey Report, 1994-95 Academic Year 
(Albany: New York State Higher Education Services Corporation, February 1996). 

NASSGAP’s 1994-95 survey did not include data from the District of Columbia, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
South Dakota, and Texas. 
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Overview for Strategy Four 



T his section provides information about the increased responsibilities of the students in 
relation to student fees. As such, this is only one of the sections that focuses on the stu- 
dents’ responsibilities in a Shared Responsibility approach; to complement this section 
readers will also want to refer to strategies six, eight and nine, which involve accelerating student 
learning, helping students to become better prepared when they enter college, and assessing edu- 
cational outcomes. Strategy Two, which emphasizes the use of classrooms more each week and 
on a year-round basis, also affects the ways students (as well as institutions) contribute their 
“share.” 

The best place to start in gaining a full understanding of students’ and families’ “shares” in rela- 
tion to Shared Responsibility is William Pickens’ analysis of the fiscal approach to the concept of 
Shared Responsibility, which is called “Financing Tidal Wave II” and is published in full under 
strategies one and two of this resource guide. Refer specifically to Table 1.8, and the text sur- 
rounding it, particularly under “Details of the Shared Responsibility Proposal.” This section, 
which provides a brief explanation of the student share, is most effective as a complement to 
Pickens’ more thorough analysis. 
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Explanation of the Student Share 
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The Shared Responsibility approach suggests that all students should bear responsibility for pro- 
viding a share of the costs (exclusive of student financial aid) of maintaining access to 
California’s colleges and universities — so that the burden is not imposed solely on those students 
who are new to higher education. At the same time, there should be a limit placed on student fee 
increases. 

As part of the fiscal simulation of student fee increases that is provided in Appendix Three and 
Table 1 .8 of the “Financing Tidal Wave II” paper in section one of this Resource Guide, the stu- 
dents in each of the public segments are asked to provide a share of the additional resources 
required to enroll the new students. This split came from the assumption that the responsibilities 
would be shared “fairly” among the state, the students, and the institutions for the purposes of this 
simulation. (The actual ratio could be modified depending on the circumstances within each seg- 
ment. Also, the assumption is that students would contribute in other ways besides financially — 
by attending classes year-round and on weekends, by being better prepared for college, etc.) 

After simulating the annual student fee increase needed for the student contribution to enrollment 
growth, it seemed appropriate to limit the annual increase to the following: 

UC Students: No more than a 5% Annual Increase 

CSU Students: No more than a 4% Annual Increase 

CCC Students: No more than a 3% Annual Increase 

In applying these limits to the simulation (See Appendix Three and Table 1.8 in the “Financing 
Tidal Wave II” paper), only community college students exceeded their segment’s cap, and they 
did so only in four of the ten years. If the state provides funds in lieu of amounts above the annual 
increase maximum, then $52.9 million will be required during those four years for the community 
colleges. With this adjustment, the total amount provided by students from all three public seg- 
ments under this simulation is $289 million. 

It is important to note that the entire $289 million in student fee revenues will be used to support 
educational programs in each segment. None of the student funds will be recycled for student 
financial aid which is the state’s responsibility under the Shared Responsibility approach. 

It is also important to note that this simulation applies only to the fee increase necessary to sup- 
port the enrollment growth. The Center also estimates that fees may increase to support on-going 

costs and that these fee increases should be based on corresponding increases in personal income. 
Overall, annual student fee increases (for enrollment growth and ongoing costs) should not 
exceed 6% at UC, 5% at CSU, and 4% at CCC. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 



Overview for Strategy Five 



S trategy Five focuses on enhancing the quality of programs at the same time that resources 
are limited. This section begins with examples of state initiatives that have been designed to 
enhance the quality of college and university programs mainly at the undergraduate level. 
After providing these examples, the section turns to graduate programs and outlines the changing 
trends in research and teaching that reveal there is an oversupply of graduate programs nation- 
wide. The Resource Guide, in turning specifically to California’s graduate programs, then pro- 
vides a summary of an extensive report on California graduate programs written by William 
Chance. Finally, this section provides a summary — also written by Chance — of rankings by the 
National Research Council in relation to the University of California’s graduate programs. 
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A. Examples of State Initiatives to Improve Quality 



1. Illinois’ “Priorities, Quality and Productivity” (PQP) Initiative 

For the past several years, Illinois has undergone a major statewide effort to reduce costs, increase 
efficiency and reallocate resources in the state’s 12 senior public universities and 49 community 
colleges. Established in 1991, the Priorities, Quality and Productivity (PQP) initiative has called 
on colleges and universities to set a clear institutional mission, and then, based on that mission, to 
evaluate the quality and priority of their current program offerings. Institutions were challenged 
to consolidate or eliminate lower priority and lower quality programs and services, and to use 
resources saved through this activity to reinvest in and strengthen the quality of higher priority 
programs and services. 

Since the program began, most of the senior institutions have reduced administrative costs and 
have eliminated many marginal academic programs. According to the Illinois Board of Higher 
Education (BHE), the state coordinating board in Illinois, more than 245 academic programs have 
been eliminated, consolidated or reduced in size since 1992. 



The actions of the senior institutions have saved approximately $120 million, according to the 
BHE. This money has been reallocated by the campuses to what they determine to be high priori- 
ty needs, such as improvements in undergraduate education. 



Contact: Illinois Board of Higher Education, 4 West Old Capitol Plaza, Room 500, Springfield, 
IL 62701; 217-782-2551. 

2. Ohio’s Selective Excellence Program 



In 1992, the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) released 
“An Evaluation of the Ohio Selective Excellence Program,” a report that evaluates Ohio’s 
attempts, in the mid and late-eighties, to build institutional capacity in higher education through 
selective investment in response to broadly identified state needs. Ohio’s Selective Excellence 
Program, which was one of the first state-based quality incentive programs in the nation, was 
begun in 1983, when Ohio was emerging from a major recession that had steadily eroded the col- 
lective asset represented by its public colleges and universities. The funds were directed primarily 
toward developing institutional capacity rather than achieving a set of explicitly identified state 
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goals. The overall strategy relied upon individual institutions: to select activities and capacity- 
building investments that were broadly consistent with state needs; to implement these activities 
successfully; to focus these efforts in terms of a clear sense of institutional mission and a visible 
set of local priorities; and to develop appropriate local planning, evaluation, and directed 
resource allocation mechanisms. 

The individual components of the program featured: (1) the Ohio Eminent Scholars Program, 
which provided matching grants for 36 endowed professorships at Ohio universities; (2) Program 
Excellence, which awarded funding to high-quality programs in undergraduate education, based 
on a statewide competition open to all public institutions; (3) the Academic Challenge Program, 
which provided additional funding to develop local centers of excellence in areas of strategic 
importance to each institution; (4) the Research Challenge Program, which provided funding to 
enhance research, based on a formula determined by the amount of external funds previously 
raised for research support at each institution; and (5) the Productivity Improvement Challenge 
Program, which provided categorical grants to public two-year institutions to support training 
and education designed to meet the needs of local business and industry. 

According to NCHEMS, “the basic policy mechanism of incentive funding worked as intended; 
institutions did things that they would not otherwise have done . . . and for the most part these 
things were consistent with quality objectives.” The overall findings of concerning incentive- 
based funding are as follows: 

® The basic strategy of investing targeted, addition-to-base resources is indeed effec- 
tive in changing institutional resource allocation priorities in desired directions. 

o Absent explicit direction from the state, the actual impact of incentive funding mech- 
anism depends decisively upon the institutional leadership and academic culture in 
place. 

9 Absent explicit state direction about priorities, institutional and departmental priori- 
ties will prevail. 

• Absent explicit policy linkages and significant levels of investment, incentive fund- 
ing will function as an “add-on” to existing state policy mechanisms. 

9 Different ways to structure an incentive funding approach can result in very different 
impacts. 

• The manner in which an incentive funding approach is implemented has a significant 
impact on results achieved. 
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B. Changes in Research Across the United States 



The two publications that are summarized below report that significant changes in research fund- 
ing and priorities will curtail the need for researchers and cause dramatic changes in research 
institutions in the United States. 

1. The President of the United States. The President’s Council of Advisors on Science and 
Technology. Renewing the Promise: Research-Intensive Universities and the Nation. 1992. 

In this report, the President’s Council of Advisors on Science and Technology voices serious con- 
cerns about the nation’s research-intensive universities. The council reports that: 

a. The United States must continue to invest in fundamental research, but resources will not 
expand as rapidly as our intellectual capacity to pursue promising research opportunities. As a 
result, the council recommends that universities, rather than spreading resources too thinly across 
an array of programs, should adopt more highly selective strategies based on a realistic appraisal 
of the future availability of resources and a commitment to meet world-class standards in all pro- 
grams that are undertaken. According to the report, this will require universities to: 

• eliminate or downsize some graduate departments, 

• collaborate with other academic, industrial, and governmental institutions sharing 
programs and facilities, 

• build facilities or programs only where there are strong long-term prospects of sus- 
taining them, and 

• develop permanent institutional mechanisms for strategic planning that will balance 
teaching, research, and other missions that are commensurate with society’s values. 

It will require federal and state agencies to: 

• refrain from encouraging universities to embark on new research or education pro- 
grams when there is little or no long-term prospect of sustaining them, and 

• refrain from developing research or education programs that would increase the net 
capacity of the system of research-intensive universities. 

b. Research institutions should re-vitalize their efforts in undergraduate education. The report rec- 
ommends that universities — while keeping tuition and educational costs from rising faster than 
the income of the average American family — must: 
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• increase direct senior faculty involvement in teaching at the undergraduate and grad- 
uate level, 

© balance the contributions of teaching and interaction with students with those of 
research and public service in evaluating and rewarding tenure, 

® place less reliance on graduate teaching assistants and ensure that they are better pre- 
pared, 

• increase the involvement of undergraduates in hands-on frontier research, and 

© place greater stress on educating scientists and engineers in key foreign languages. 

c. At a time when public trust in universities is eroding and when expectations of what universi- 
ties can do for the nation are rising faster than the resources available to meet those expectations, 
universities must act in ways that preserve the core values that underlie the scientific and educa- 
tion enterprise — free and creative pursuit of ideas and synergism between research and teaching. 

d. Constraints on research and development have fueled a healthy national debate over priority 
setting. At the same time, the report finds that the federal government must maintain its invest- 
ment in research activities. As part of this process, federal funds should be allocated through com- 
petition based on merit. 

e. There should be more linkages and flow of information between universities and industry. As a 
result, universities and industry should exchange scientists and engineers at all levels for substan- 
tial periods of time and repeatedly throughout their careers. 

f. Strong public policies must be designed to identify scientifically gifted persons at an early age 
and help them develop their talents no matter their circumstances. As a result, the federal govern- 
ment should develop programs to award a substantial number of portable undergraduate scholar- 
ships and graduate fellowships (based on merit) in science and engineering in each congressional 
district. 

2. National Academy of Sciences, National Academy of Engineering, and Institute of 
Medicine. Reshaping the Graduate Education of Scientists and Engineers. Washington, D.C.: 
National Academy Press, 1995. 

This report from three influential professional bodies finds that although the demand for scientists 
and engineers remains strong, there is a slowdown in the growth of university positions and the 
United States can expect a “reduction in the demand for traditional researchers in some fields.” 
With major industrial sectors having reshaped their research, development and business strategies 
to account for emerging production, service and information enterprises, there will be a signifi- 
cant need for “scientists and engineers who can readily adapt to continuing change.” As well as 
changes taking place in industry, current changes in universities and government mean that all 
three areas of primary employment for Ph.D. scientists and engineers are experiencing simultane- 
ous change. The approach recommended in this report is not to cap graduate enrollments, but to 
implement reforms at the departmental level to connect the educational experience of graduate 
students with the needs of the job market. 

The three primary recommendations are as follows: 

a. Offer a broader range of academic options, so that students will be discouraged from overspe- 
cializing. In relation to career skills, universities should supply skills desired by both academic 
and nonacademic employers, “especially the ability to communicate complex ideas to nonspecial- 
ists and the ability to work well in teams.” In fostering versatility, financial assistance programs 
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for graduate students should adjust their support mechanisms to include new education/training 
grants to institutions and departments. 

b. Provide better information and guidance to help graduate students make informed decisions 
about professional careers. Students should be encouraged to consider three alternative career 
pathways after they have met their qualifying requirements. 

c. Devise a national human-resources policy for advanced scientists and engineers. 
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C. The Oversupply of Doctoral and Professional Programs 

in the United States 



The following articles and publications strongly argue that there is an increasing oversupply of 
Ph.D. and other professional degree holders in several disciplines in the United States. Although 
this oversupply varies across disciplines and regions, it places the issues facing California higher 
education in a national perspective. 

1. William F. Massy, and Charles A. Goldman. The Production and Utilization of Science and 
Engineering Doctorates in the United States. Stanford Institute for Higher Education 
Research, 1995. 

This report, in presenting a three-part econometric model, estimates that there will be a long-term 
structural overproduction of doctorates in science and engineering of about 22 percent by the turn 
of the century, an estimate that contradicts earlier predictions of long-term shortages. Table 5.1 
breaks down the estimated long-term overproduction by field, with the figures measuring over- 
production as a percentage of the equilibrium number of Ph.D.s produced annually. 



Note: Above figures are based on conditions of the early 1990s; they do r 

future employment increases. 



Field 

Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Mathematics 
Bioscience 

Chemical Engineering 



TABLE 5.1 

EstDmateiil Long-tem Employmeinit Gap 



% Gap 
44 
41 
33 
32 
28 
26 



Psychology 

Chemistry 



Computer Science 



Geoscience 

Economics 

Physics 



Field 




As Table 5.1 reveals, the gap is largest in mechanical engineering and electrical engineering. Civil 
engineering, mathematics, bioscience, and chemical engineering also register gaps exceeding 25 
percent, while the gaps in computer science, psychology and chemistry are virtually nonexistent. 
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It is important to note that these estimates do not account for short-term fluctuations, but for 
longer-term structural needs. 

Another significant finding of the report is that “doctoral student numbers depend more on acade- 
mic production needs — for example, service as research and teaching assistants — than on the 
labor market for the individuals holding the Ph.D.s.” As a result of this, increasing university- 
sponsored research funding wpuld worsen — rather than improve — Ph.D. job prospects over the 
long run. This is because immediate gains in faculty expansion would be overshadowed by 
increased oversupply of Ph.D. holders as expanded doctoral programs produce more graduates. 
The same is true for increases in undergraduate enrollment — a finding that is particularly signifi- 
cant as California’s institutions of higher education gear up to serve almost 500,000 additional 
undergraduate students in the next decade. As doctoral programs expand in order to increase the 
numbers of graduate student teaching assistants, the long-term job prospects of the students, once 
they attain their Ph.D.’s, will most likely decline, even though short-term prospects may improve. 
(In a related issue, the report found that graduate program size is particularly sensitive to overall 
undergraduate enrollments in fields with heavy general education loads, such as economics, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, psychology, and biology.) 

In a finding that has implications for productivity within departments, the study reported that in 
the more “elite” public and private universities, those departments with larger numbers of doctor- 
al students needed fewer faculty to meet degree-production and sponsored-research needs. In the 
least “elite” segments, however, “additional doctoral students are associated with larger faculty 
numbers.” 

The report also found that Ph.D. attainment by students entering graduate study in science and 
engineering averages 23 percent for U.S. students, 21 percent for foreign students, and 22 percent 
overall. Median time to degree averages about 5 years for both U.S. and foreign students. 

Data for the analysis was obtained from the National Science Foundation, the National Research 
Council, and researcher fieldwork. The final database included some 2,100 doctoral-granting and 
more than 1,000 non-doctoral-granting institutions. 

2. The Pew Health Professions Commission. Critical Challenges: Revitalizing the Health 
Professions for the Twenty-First Century. 1995. 

In a study that has broad ramifications for health professional schools in California, the Pew 
Health Profession Commission reports that in the United States by the end of this century there 
will be a surplus of 100,000 to 150,000 physicians as the demand for specialty care shrinks, a sur- 
plus of 200,000 to 300,000 nurses as hospitals close, and a surplus of 40,000 pharmacists as the 
dispensing of medications becomes more automated and centralized. These surpluses in health 
professional workers will be generated as America’s health care systems, which are in the midst 
of fundamental change, attempt to manage the delivery of health care in ways that will reduce 
costs, enhance patient and consumer satisfaction, and improve outcomes. The report finds that as 
“managed care” reaches 80 to 90 percent of the insured population in the United States within 
another decade, as many as half of the nation’s hospitals will close and perhaps 60 percent of the 
nation’s hospital beds will be lost — while there will be a massive expansion of primary health 
care provided through ambulatory and community settings. At the same time, according to the 
report, hospitals re-engineering their service delivery systems will consolidate many of the over 
200 allied health professions into multi-skilled professions — a transformation that will require 
health professional schools to fundamentally alter the ways they “organize, structure and frame 
their programs of education, research and patient care.” 
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As a result of shifting the delivery of health care from a “supply orientation” to a “demand-driven 
system,” institutions that produce health professionals have the twin responsibility to “right-size” 
the health professional workforce and restructure the delivery of professional health education to 
match changing workforce needs. The commission’s recommended levels for class sizes for vari- 
ous health professions are as follows: 

Dentistry: Maintain the entering dental school class size at its 1993 level (4001 students). 
Medicine: By 2005 reduce the size of the entering medical school class in the U.S. by 20 to 25 
percent. This would mean a reduction from the 1995 class of 17,500 to an entering class size 
of 13,000 to 14,000 for 2005. This reduction should come, the commission reports, from clos- 
ing medical schools, not reducing class size. 

Nursing: Reduce the size and number of nursing education programs (1,470 basic nursing pro- 
grams as of 1990) by 10 to 20 percent. These closings should come in associate and diploma 
degree programs, and should depend upon whether local conditions are producing and will 
continue to produce shortages or surpluses of educational programs. 

Pharmacy: Reduce the number of pharmacy schools (75 schools and colleges in 1995) by 20 to 25 
percent by the year 2005. 

In relation to all of the above recommendations for reductions, the report argues that program 
closings should be distributed in a way that will accommodate underserved areas. 

This is the third report by the commission focusing on transformations in the health care delivery 
system in the United States. The first report, released in 1991 and titled Healthy America: 
Practitioners for 2005, described the primary skills and attitudes that will be needed by health 
care providers of the 21st century. The second report. Health Professions Education for the 
Future: Schools in Service to the Nation, was published in 1993 and offered specific reform 
strategies for each of the health professions. 

3. The Modern Language Association. MLA Newsletter^ Winter 1995. The Modern Language 
Association. ^T,atest Information List Figures Available.” MLA Newsletter^ Spring 1996, p. 1+. 

As a balance to the many reports listed above concerning overproduction of Ph.D.s in the sci- 
ences, the Modem Language Association (MLA) has likewise reported that the overproduction of 
doctoral recipients is no less of a problem in the humanities — at least in English and foreign lan- 
guages. In its winter 1995 issues of the MLA Newsletter, the MLA reported that the unemploy- 
ment rate for doctoral recipients in English and foreign languages hit a 10-year high in 1993-94. 
The study, conducted in the fall of 1994, found that 10.5 percent of the students who earned 
Ph.D.s in English and 10 percent of the students in foreign languages in 1993-94 were unem- 
ployed. These numbers compare to 8.6 percent and 5.8 percent 10 years ago. Job opportunity for 
doctoral recipients was much brighter when many of the Ph.D.s began their graduate careers. In 
1986-87, the unemployment rates were only 5.3 percent in English and 3.3 percent in foreign lan- 
guages. 

The report also indicated that the chances of Ph.D.s finding work in government and business 
also appear to have worsened. In English, for instance, 7.8 percent of Ph.D.s found such work in 
1993-94, compared with 15.3 percent 10 years ago. 

In the spring 1996 issue of the MLA Newsletter, the MLA estimated that the number of positions 
advertised in its Job Information List during 1995-96 would be down six to seven percent from 
the number advertised in 1994-95. This represents a decrease of about 40 percent compared to the 
number of positions advertised in 1989-90. (The Job Information List is the primary vehicle for 
teaching and research positions in English and foreign languages at colleges and universities 
across the United States.) ; ; » 
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D. An Example of a Doctoral Program Review in Ohio 




In 1991 — in the midst of the third major fiscal crisis that the State of Ohio has faced within the 
past twenty years — a task force was created to help resolve a problem similar to the one facing 
the State of California: Ohio found that since its ability to pay for higher education was much 
lower than in the past, it needed to find, within a fiscally constrained environment, long-term, 
structural solutions for meeting the needs of students seeking higher education. As a result the 
“Managing the Future Task Force” was formed with a primary duty to review existing doctoral 
programs to determine which ones were “unnecessarily duplicative.” The task force did not rec- 
ommend — nor did the Regents have the authority to require — the withdrawal of an institution’s 
right to offer a degree. But the task force did recommend that the state Board of Regents have the 
power to determine those programs which should and those which should not continue to be 
funded by the state. The Regents supported this enhancement in their authority, which would 
effectively allow them to withdraw state subsidy from university programs considered to be 
unnecessarily duplicative, and legislation to that effect was signed into law in 1993. 

The program review focused on doctoral programs because of their higher cost compared to other 
programs, because of their rapidly increasing costs, and because the Regents wanted to emphasize 
affordable, high-quality undergraduate education. 

The Board of Regents asked the Regents Advisory Committee on Graduate Study, the state’s 
graduate deans group, to draw up standards of viability that could be used as reference points in 
reviewing existing programs. The standards outlined below are not meant to be hurdles which if 
crossed mean that a program is successful, but they are meant to describe the general categories 
of analysis and help provide indications as to how decisions can be reached. They are: 

• Number of graduates (a viable program should have at least ten graduates over five 
years). 

• Number of students (a viable program should have at least an average of about 15 
FTE students over five years). 

e Placement of graduates (standards vary in this area, but this criterion is critical to the 
viability of the program). 

• Faculty scholarship and research (students must work with faculty who are actively 
engaged in scholarship or research). 

a Appropriateness of curriculum (a viable program must change its curriculum accord- 
ing to the changing needs of the discipline). 

a Need for the program. 

' i i ^ 
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Since the standards included little information about how the need for the program could be 
determined, a second committee was established to emphasize and determine program need. With 
the input from campus provosts and graduate deans, the Board of Regents then convened a 
Committee on State Investment to recommend which academic disciplines should be reviewed, 
and then to recommend which specific programs areas should be continued. The 15-member 
committee is composed of distinguished representatives from both Ohio and the nation; areas of 
expertise include not only higher education, but also business, industry, publishing, medicine, 
law, foundations, etc. The criteria for determining which disciplines to review focused on the fol- 
lowing: 

® cost to the state 

© number of programs in state vs. number in other states of similar size 
© research productivity 

@ number of graduates and market for graduates 
® service to the state 

The committee selected for review disciplines that appeared to have unnecessary duplication. 
Those selected accounted for about 60 percent of the state subsidy. The process for review 
includes seven steps: 

( 1 ) universities provide self-studies of their programs; 

(2) at the state level, external scholarly panels reviewed programs; 

(3) programs about which concerns are expressed are asked to provide written and oral 
responses; 

(4) the panels provide draft reports with recommendations; 

(5) the universities are asked to respond to the drafts; 

(6) the final panel reports are reviewed by the Committee on State Investment, with com- 
ments forwarded to the Chancellor; and 

(7) the Chancellor reviews all materials and makes recommendations to the Board of 
Regents 

The committee has divided its review of specific doctoral programs into three rounds, and panel 
recommendations have recently been completed for all rounds. Many programs have been recom- 
mended for discontinuance of state funding, and many others for size limitations. Final decisions 
on all of them have not been made, however, and estimates of the overall fiscal impact are not 
presently available. In relation to the first round of recommendations concerning the field of his- 
tory alone, however, reductions are expected to decrease FTE students by 25. 

Several incentives are offered through the Ohio process for universities to withdraw programs or 
consolidate them with other universities. For instance, grant funds can be used for: reinvesting in 
another doctoral or graduate area, shifting resources to undergraduate education, offsetting the 
costs of collaboration, etc. However, there have been only a few proposals for voluntary consoli- 
dation and collaboration. 

Another interesting development in the Ohio process is the authority the Regents gained from the 
state Legislature to cap doctoral FTE — by university and by subsidy level — from 1995 to 1997. 
The Regents felt that these caps were needed due to the rapid shift in resources from other areas 
of education to doctoral programs. The Regents requested this authority while the doctoral pro- 
gram review process was in place. 
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The major themes that have emerged as a result of the doctoral review include: 

• The Ph.D. is a national and international degree. Local/regional service is an impor- 
tant dimension in some fields, but faculty and students in Ph.D. programs must be 
competitive by national and international standards. 

• Excellence in undergraduate education does not require a doctoral program. In a 
number of cases, faculty argued to the contrary, but none of the panels accepted this 
argument. Doctoral programs should be evaluated primarily on the basis of their con- 
tributions to advanced education and research. 

• Excellence in doctoral education does not require a comprehensive doctoral/research 
university. Universities with limited participation in graduate education can neverthe- 
less have doctoral programs that are competitive with the best in the nation. 

• There is strong evidence that focused programs are viable and successful — in fact 
some are the most successful. 

• The current method of funding doctoral education in Ohio, focusing entirely on the 
number of students in a program, appears to be substantially flawed. The Regents 
need to give careful and urgent consideration to a more balanced approach, one that 
rewards quality as well as quantity. 
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E. Summary of California Graduate Education 



by William Chance 



Executive Summary 

The graduate programs offered by California public university systems must be considered com- 
prehensive by any reasonable standard. The total number of public graduate programs approaches 
1,500, of which more than 350 lead to the doctorate. More than 1,000 additional graduate pro- 
grams (360 of which are doctoral) are offered in the state’s accredited private institutions. 
Enrollments in the state’s public university graduate programs rank it first in the country. 

In the CSU system, student professional certification goals appear to drive the enrollment flow. 
Enrollments in programs leading to professional certification in education, business, public 
administration, social work, nursing, and engineering account for more than 60 percent of the 
total. In the CSU system, graduate programs are characterized by a high incidence of part-time 
attendance (approximately 80 percent) and a comparatively low presence of non-resident students 
(less than six percent). 

The top six disciplines in terms of enrollments in the UC system — engineering, social sciences, 
physical sciences, business, English, and health professions — similarly account for more than 60 
percent of the total. Full-time graduate participation in the UC system is strong. More than 95 
percent of the enrollments are considered full-time. About 15 percent of the UC students are clas- 
sified as non-residents. 

Overall, women and minority students appear to be comparatively well represented among the 
graduate enrollments of California’s public universities, at least in comparison with figures for 
other states. Women continue to be disproportionately over-represented, however, in areas tradi- 
tionally attributed to them — nursing, social work, education, etc. — and disproportionately under- 
represented in the comparatively highly quantitative fields — engineering and the physical sci- 
ences. This pattern accords with national patterns. Proportions of minority enrollments tend to 
diminish as they approach the doctoral level in the UC system but do not align as closely along 
quantitative area lines as those of females; California may depart somewhat from trends in the 
national data in this regard. 
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California public universities offer graduate programs in 157 (Classification of Instructional 
Programs) CIP categories. The CSU system is represented in 130 cases; UC institutions are active 
in 114. 

In terms of individual system graduate program inventories, education, psychology, and business 
administration are the most frequent listings at CSU, with programs offered at virtually each insti- 
tution. The CSU system reports 108 masters and two doctoral programs in the field of education, 
40 in the field of psychology, and 52 in the field of business. Other contenders for high-frequency 
counts for this system are the health professions (48 listings), social sciences (78 listings), and 
engineering (47 listings). 

In the UC system, chemistry and psychology are the more numerous programs; programs in these 
two fields are offered at each of the nine institutions. At the doctoral level, engineering (49 pro- 
grams), languages (29 programs), biological sciences (42 listings), physical sciences (31 pro- 
grams), and social sciences (47 listings) are the remaining more popular fields. 

Multiplicity in public university system graduate program inventories is evident and redundancy 
is possible. For the UC system (which has nine campuses), those graduate programs appearing 
with greatest frequency — i.e., in more than half of the system’s institutions — are provided in 
Table 5.2. 





TABLE 5.2 

Multiplicity of Graduate Program Offerings at UC 




CIP# 


0 of Campuses 
Graduate Program Offering Program 


CIP# 


Graduate Program 


0 of Campuses 
Offering Program 


11.01 


Computer & Information Services 


8 


27.05 


Math Statistics 


5 


13.01 


Education, General 


6 


30.99 


Multidisciplinary, Other 


7 


14.07 


Chemical Engineering 


5 


38.01 


Philosophy 


7 


14.10 


Electrical Engineering 


5 


40.05 


Chemistry 


9 


14.18 


Materials Engineering 


5 


40.06 


Geology 


5 


14.19 


Mechanical Engineering 


6 


40.08 


Physics 


8 


16.01 


Foreign Languages & Lit. 


6 


42.01 


Psychology 


9 


16.05 


Germanic Languages 


7 


45.02 


Anthropology 


7 


16.09 


Romance Languages 


7 


45.06 


Economics 


8 


23.01 


English 


5 


45.07 


Geography 


6 


23.03 


Comparative Literature 


7 


45.08 


History 


8 


26.01 


Biology 


6 


45.10 


Political Science 


7 


26.02 


Biochemistry 


6 


45.11 


Sociology 


7 


26.04 


Cell & Molecular Biology 


5 


45.99 


Other Social Sciences 


5 


26.06 


Miscellaneous Biology 


8 


50.07 


Fine Arts 


7 


26.07 


Zoology 


7 


50.09 


Music 


8 


27.01 


Mathematics 


8 


52.02 


Business Administration 


5 


Source: CPEC Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) file, 1994. 
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In terms of productivity, about half (400) of the graduate programs in the CSU system and about a 
third (250) of those in UC institutions enroll less than 20 students and confer less than five 
degrees per year. If the two systems are seeking program economies, these are the programs to 
which review attention might be productively directed. 

State-level procedures for the review and approval of new programs have been in place in 
California for many years, and they appear to be effective. These do not entail, however, arrange- 
ments for either the periodic review or continuing pruning of existing programs. Proposals for 
new programs normally are not accompanied with calls of quid pro quo in the form of existing 
program terminations and resource reallocations. 

There also is no evidence of a comprehensive state-level system or institutional examination of 
the existing program inventories to determine if these are productive and maximally congruent 
with student and other social needs. 

In closing, while California’s graduate education enterprise is impressive, it is not perfect. 
Redundancy and duplication are evident, and the possibility of superfluidity is likely. While this 
may have been tolerable at another time, new circumstances prompt new expectations. In 
California, graduate education is a place to start. Initial review should center on potentially dupli- 
cate graduate programs that manifest persistent patterns of low student enrollments and gradua- 
tion rates. The review should take into account such quantitative considerations as program activ- 
ity in terms of student origins; enrollment levels, student-faculty ratios, average student credit 
load; average time to completion; graduation rates; direct and indirect costs; such cost-benefit 
ratios as cost per head count, cost per FTE, and cost per degree; graduate placement rates and pat- 
terns; the nature and magnitude of research components (i.e., academic or departmental research, 
state-funded research, and research funded with grants and contracts, including federally funded 
research). The review should take into account such qualitative considerations as fit with the insti- 
tutional role and mission; congruence with state civic, social, cultural, and economic goals; peer 
ratings if appropriate; and institutional, system, and state program plans. As part of this review, 
consideration should be directed to the participation rates and patterns of women and minority 
students in graduate education programs in the state, as well as other considerations. 

For further information concerning this report on California graduate education, including tables 
providing more detailed information about graduate program multiplicity and productivity at UC 
and CSU, contact The California Higher Education Policy Center, 160 West Santa Clara Street, 
Suite 704, San Jose, California 951 13. For an immediate response, please FAX requests to 408- 
287-6709. 
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F. NRC Ratings of Doctoral Programs in California 



By William Chance 



California’s research universities are welNrepresented in the National Research Council’s ratings 
(1995) of research-doctorate programs in the United States. The placement patterns are not 
consistent, however, and the variance is worth noting. 

Within the research university sectors (public and private), the ratings may suggest institutional 
tiering that extends beyond that associated with system mission (i.e., beyond the tiering expected 
and represented by the UC research university, CSU regional university, and community college 
distinctions). The extremes between UC Berkeley and UC Riverside, two institutions in the same 
research university system, may illustrate the point. The National Research Council (NRC) rated 
(i.e., included) 37 of Berkeley’s doctoral programs, of which 35 (94 percent) ranked in the top- 
ten and all (100 percent) placed in the top quartile in its respective program category. In the case 
of Riverside, 19 programs were rated; none placed in the top ten, and only one (five percent) 
ranked in its top quartile. The figures for all of the subject institutions are presented in Table 5.3. 





California University 


TABLE 5.3 

1 Doctoral Programs Rated by NRC 








# 




% 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


4lh 


% 1st 


%2nd %3rd 


% 4lh 


Insl. 


Rated 


Top 10 


Top 10 


air 


Qtr 


Qtr 


Qtr 


Qtr 


Qtr 


Qtr 


air 


UCB 


37 


35 


94 


37 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


Stanford 


37 


31 


83 


31 


5 


1 


0 


83 


13 


2 


1 


UCSD 


29 


14 


48 


23 


6 


0 


0 


79 


20 


0 


0 


CIT 


19 


13 


68 


18 


0 


0 


1 


94 


0 


0 


5 


UCLA 


35 


10 


28 


22 


12 


1 


0 


62 


34 


2 


0 


UCSF 


8 


6 


75 


6 


0 


1 


1 


75 


0 


12 


12 


UCSB 


31 


4 


12 


10 


14 


4 


3 


32 


45 


12 


9 


UCI 


20 


2 


10 


8 


12 


0 


0 


40 


60 


0 


0 


UCSC 


17 


2 


11 


3 


8 


3 


3 


17 


47 


17 


17 


UCD 


25 


1 


4 


8 


13 


4 


1 


32 


54 


16 


4 


use 


25 


1 


4 


6 


10 


7 


2 


24 


40 


28 


8 


UCR 


19 


0 


0 


1 


9 


7 


2 


5 


47 


36 


10 


Claremont 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


3 


0 


0 


70 


30 


Note: CIT stands for California Institute of Technology; USC stands for the University of Southern California; and 
Claremont stands for Claremont Graduate School. 
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Thus, if the NRC rankings point to 
anything, they may suggest the pres- 
ence of a research university caste 
system in California. It would consist 
of two “first-tier” research universi- 
ties (Berkeley and Stanford), three 
“second-tier” research universities 
[UC San Diego, the California 
Institute of Technology (CIT), and 
UCLA], one “third-tier” research uni- 
versity (UC San Francisco), five 
“fourth-tier” research universities 
(UC Santa Barbara, UC Irvine, UC 
Santa Cruz, UC Davis, and USC), 
and one research university (UC 
Riverside) that may not be a research 
university at all, at least one that 
would rank with the others. 

This pattern is perhaps most apparent 
when the number of institutional 
appearances in the “Top Ten” are counted (i.e., the instances in which an institution’s programs 
rank in the top ten). These numbers are displayed in Table 5.4. 

For California this may be the most striking pattern that emerges from the rankings. 

Note that Table 5.1 also distributes the rated programs by NRC quartile (the NRC divided rated 
programs into quartiles in each program category). Because of the variations in the numbers 
ranked in each program area (from 26 in oceanography, where each quartile consisted of about 
six programs, to 194 in biochemistry and molecular biology, where each quartile consisted of 
about 48 programs), the patterns of quartile placement are less interesting, but as shown in Figure 
5.5, these patterns do support the impressions of tiering noted. 



TABLE 5.4 

California Doctoral Programs 
Ranked in the Top Ten by NRC 


Institution 


Top Ten Appearances 


UC Berkeley 


35 


Stanford 


31 


UC San Diego 


14 


California Institute of Technology 


13 


UCLA 


10 


UC San Francisco 


6 


UC Santa Barbara 


4 


UC Irvine 


2 


UC Santa Cruz 


2 1 


UC Davis 


1 5 


USC 


1 i 


UC Riverside 


0 



Note: CIT stands for California Institute of Technology: USC 
stands for the University of Southern California: and 
Claremont stands for Claremont Graduate School. 
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FIGURE 5.5 

California Doctoral Programs Ranked by Percentage by NRC 




Note:CIT stands for California Institute of Technology; USC stands for the University of Southern California; 
and Claremont stands for Claremont Graduate School. 



Table 5.6 lists the institutional appearances of California universities in each of the NRC’s 41 
program categories. The figure preceding the institutional reference is its ranking in that program 
category.^^ The quartile divisions also are represented on these descriptions. 
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TABLE 5.6 

i^ankings o! California Research Universities by Program, 
as Rated by the NRC 

Underlines Represent Quartlle Breaks 
Numbers represent ranking of Program within Category 



Art History 
(38 programs rated) 

UCB 3 



UCLA 

Stanford 


13 

14 


UCSB 


21 


Classics 


(29 programs rated) 


UCB 


2 


UCLA 


9 


Stanford 


16 


UCSB 


22 


Comparative Literature 


(44 programs rated) 


UCI 


8 


Stanford 


9 


UCB 


10 


UCLA 


16 


UCSD 


18 


USC 


23 


UCR 


26 


UCD 


38 


English Lang, and Lit. 


(127 programs rated) 


UCB 


2 


Stanford 


6 


UCLA 


12 


UCI 


15 


USC 


25 


UCSB 


34 


UCR 


35 


UCSD 


37 


UCSC 


43 


UCD 


48 


Claremont 


81 


French Lang, and Lit. 


(45 programs rated) 


Stanford 


6 


UCB 


7 


UCI 


10 


UCLA 


19 


UCD 


28 


German Lang, and Lit. 


(31 programs rated) 


UCB 


1 


Stanford 


6 


UCI 


15 


UCLA 


22 


UCD 


23 



Linguistics 
(41 programs rated) 



Stanford 

UCLA 

UCB 

UCSC 


2 

3 

7 

10 


USC 


12 


UCSD 


14 


Music 




(65 programs rated) 


UCB 


3 


Stanford 


15 


UCLA 


18 


UCSB 


24 


UCSD 


25 


USC 


36 


Claremont 


56 


Philosophy 


(72 programs rated) 


UCB 


4 


UCLA 


6 


Stanford 


7 


UCSD 


15 


UCI 


21 


USC 


34 


UCR 


39 


UCSB 


42 


Claremont 


72 


Religion 


(38 programs rated) 


UCSB 


9 


Stanford 


19 


Claremont 


20 


USC 


32 


Spanish and Portuguese 


Lang, and Lit. 


(54 programs rated) 


UCB 


9 


UCD 


14 


UCI 


15 


UCLA 


16 


Stanford 


17 


UCSD 


18 


UCSB 


21 


Aerospace Engineering 


(33 programs rated) 


CIT 


1 


Stanford 


3 


UCSD 


10 


UCLA 


11 



Biomedical Engineering 
(38 programs rated) 



UCSD 

UCSF 

UCB 


2 

7 

8 


Stanford 


12 


UCD 


23 


Chemical Engineering 


(93 programs rated) 


UCB 


3 


CIT 


6 


Stanford 


7 


UCSB 


14 


UCD 


28 


UCLA 


31 


USC 


57 


Civil Engineering 


(86 programs rated) 


UCB 


2 


Stanford 


3 


CIT 


7 


UCD 


16 


UCLA 


21 


UCI 


33 


Electrical Engineering 


(126 programs rated) 


Stanford 


1 


UCB 


4 


CIT 


5 


USC 


10 


UCLA 


11 


UCSB 


19 


UCSD 


20 


UCD 


33 


UCI 


47 


Industrial Engineering 


(37 programs rated) 


UCB 


2 


Stanford 


7 


USC 


22 


Materials Science 


(65 programs rated) 


UCB 


4 


Stanford 


6 


UCSB 


8 


CIT 


12 


UCLA 


26 


USC 


48 



Mechanical Engineering 
(107 programs rated) 



Stanford 

UCB 

CIT 

UCSD 

UCLA 

UCD 


1 

3 

4 

10 

14 

26 


UCI 


35 


UCSB 


39 


USC 


56 


Astrophysics and 


Astronomy 




(33 programs rated) 


CIT 


1 


UCB 


3 


UCSC 


6 


UCLA 


16 


Stanford 


22 


Chemistry 




(167 programs rated) 


UCB 


1 


CIT 


2 


Stanford 


4 


UCLA 


11 


UCSD * 


18 


UCSF 


23 


UCSB 


33 


UCI 


36 


USC 


40 


UCD 


48 


UCR 


70 


UCSC 


83 


Computer Sciences 


(107 programs rated) 


Stanford 


1 


UCB 


3 


CIT 


12 


UCLA 


14 


USC 


20 


UCSD 


23 


UCI 


34 


UCSB 


48 


UCSC 


50 


UCD 


58 


Geosciences 


(100 programs rated) 


CIT 


1 


UCB 


3 


Stanford 




(Geophysics) 


5 



Note: CIT stands for California Institute of Technology; USC stands for the University of Southern California; and Claremont stands 
for Claremont Graduate School. 
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TABLE 5.6 

Rankings of California Research Universities by Program, as Rated 

the NRC 



Underlines Represent Quartile Breaks 
Numbers represent ranking of Program within Category 



UCLA 

UCSD 

UCD 


9 

10 

15 


UCSB 


20 


56 


UCR 


Economics 


(107 programs rated) 


Stanford 


4 


UCB 


7 


UCLA 


11 


UCSD 


16 


CIT 


19 


UCD 


38 


use 


40 


UCSB 


49 


Claremont 


60 


UCR 


70 


Geography 


(36 programs rated) 


UCSB 


4 


UCB 


6 


UCLA 


8 


History 


(111 programs rated) 


UCB 


2 


UCLA 


6 


Stanford 


7 


UCSD 


26 


UCSB 


32 


UCD 


35 


UCI 


43 


UCR 


63 


use 


71 


Claremont 


82 


Political Science 


(98 programs rated) 


UCB 


2 


Stanford 


5 


UCLA 


8 


UCSD 


9 


UCR 


32 


UCSB 


41 


UCD 


46 


UCR 


61 


use 


62 



UCD 

UCSB 

UCSC 

UCR 


47 

51 

59 

70 


Claremont 


132 


UCSF 


164 


Sociology 


(95 programs rated) 


UCB 


3 


UCLA 


5 


Stanford 


8 


UCSD 


22 


UCSB 


23 


UCR 


28 


use 


40 


UCSF 


50 


UCSC 


53 


Biochemistry and 


Molecular Biology 


(194 programs rated) 


UCSF 


1 


Stanford 


3 


UCB 


4 


CIT 


7 


UCSD 


9 


UCLA 


14 


UCD 


35 


use 


38 


UCSC 


52 


UCI 


53 


UCSB 


58 


UCR 


69 


Cell and Devel. Biology 


(179 programs rated) 


UCSF 


3 


CIT 


4 


Stanford 


6 


UCSD 


7 


UCB 


13 


UCD 


33 


UCI 


39 


use 


49 


UCR 


75 


UCSB 


88 


UCSC 


92 


Ecology, Evolution, 


and Behavior 


(130 programs rated) 


Stanford 


1 


UCD 


5 


UCB 


8 


UCLA 


18 



UCSD 

UCSB 

UCI 

UCR 


19 

20 
22 
26 


UCSC 


63 


Claremont 


87 


CIT 


99 


Molecular and 


General Genetics 


(103 programs rated) 


UCSF 


2 


CIT 


4 


Stanford 


5 


UCSD 


6 


UCB 


10 


UCD 


42 


UCR 


44 


UCSB 


47 


UCI 


48 


UCSC 


56 


Neurosciences 


(102 programs rated) 


UCSD 


1 


UCSF 


4 


Stanford 


5 


UCB 


9 


CIT 


10 


UCLA 


15 


UCI 


21 


use 


36 


UCI 


39 


UCSC 


94 


UCSB 


95 


Pharmacology 


(127 programs rated) 


UCSD 


3 


Stanford 


17 


UCD 


35 


UCLA 


41 


use 


109 


UCSB 


119 


UCSC 


127 


Physiology 


(140 programs rated) 


UCSD 


2 


UCLA 


4 


UCSF 


5 


Stanford 


8 


CIT 


13 


UCD 


28 


use 


54 


UCI 


68 



UCSD 

Stanford 

UCLA 

Stanford (Applied 
Earth Sci) 
UCSB 
UCSC 



6 

10 

12 

17 

20 

24 



use 

UCD 


28 

33 


UCR 


58 


Mathematics 




(139 programs rated) 


UCB 


1 


Stanford 


6 


CIT 


11 


UCLA 


12 


UCSD 


17 


use 


43 


UCSB 


49 


UCSC 


56 


UCI 


63 


Claremont 


74 


UCR 


79 


UCD 


83 


Oceanography 




(26 programs rated) 


UCSD 


1 


Stanford 


18 


Physics 




(147 programs rated) 


UCB 


4 


CIT 


5 


Stanford 


9 


UCSB 


10 


UCLA 


15 


UCSD 


16 


UCI 


33 


UCSC 


48 


use 


50 


UCD 


67 


UCR 


69 


Statistics and Biostatistics 


(65 programs rated) 


UCB (Statistics) 


2 


UCB (Biostatistics) 


3 


UCLA 


12 


UCR 


40 


UCSB 


44 


Anthropology 




(69 programs rated) 


UCB 


3 


Stanford 


7 



Claremont 



78 



Psychology 
(185 programs rated) 

Stanford 1 

UCLA 4 

UCB 9 

UCSD 10 

UCI 26 

use 29 



UCSC 

UCR 

UCSB 



121 

128 

137 
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Endnotes for Strategy Five 



In an earlier critique of the NRCs 740 page report, "Research-Doctorate Programs in the United States: Continuity and 
Change," 1995, 1 questioned the low level of sophistication of the methodology and noted that while the report is formidable 
in length, it is profoundly lacking in depth. 

The NRCs choice of programs was based on three essentially undefined and unexplained considerations: 

• The number of PhDs produced nationally [whatever this means], 

• The number of programs training PhDs within a particular field [whatever this means], 
o The average number of PhDs produced within a program [ditto]. 

How these applied as criteria in the report, however, is unclear, since there is no further quantification or clarification in 
the discussion of methodology. The researchers wished to include as many programs as possible from their 1982 study, so 
these also were grandfathered-in whenever possible. 

They also applied a criterion euphemistically called, "robustness." Under this rubric, a field must have awarded "a mini- 
mum of about 500 degrees in about 50 programs for the years 1 986 to 1 990. Thus, a program in a relevant field would have 
had to average two conferrals per year (i.e., 500/50 = 10/5 = 2) to meet the definition of robustness. 

Self-acknowledged resource limitations affected the NRCs assessment in a number of ways. Essentially, it was forced to 
restrict the study to five fields and 41 programs. Thus, a lot of doctoral programs and disciplines were left out. 

None of the CSU programs were considered, of course, as they were excluded by definition (i.e., none are — or should 
be — research doctorates), as was the case with the community colleges. Substantial numbers of UC programs also were 
excluded. Chancellor Tien observed, for example, that "36 of Berkeley's 91 doctoral programs were included in the NRCs 
assessment." This is 39 percent. On the list of the excluded are programs in agriculture, natural resources, architecture, area 
studies, communications, education, international studies, home and family development, public administration, social work, 
health, and business, and all their various forms and permutations. Doctoral programs in the professions were excluded, as 
were interdisciplinary programs and programs in women's studies, black studies, etc. 

The NRC reported but did not factor data on the institution's Carnegie Classification, research expenditures (1986-92) 
from the NSF FY 1992 "Survey of Scientific and Engineering Expenditures," library holdings, serials, and expenditures from 
the Association of Research Libraries, Association of College and Research Libraries, and Department of Education IPEDS 
1992 surveys, and fall 1992 enrollments from the IPEDS fall 1992 enrollment survey. 

Extant programmatic considerations not presented in the assessment include (or exclude): student origins; average credit 
hour loads; head count/conferral ratios; faculty/student ratios; direct/indirect costs; costs/FTE/head count; costs/degree; stu- 
dent costs (tuition); placement information by employment category and region; etc. 

Impressions to the contrary notwithstanding, the report's rankings were based exclusively on faculty peer evaluations, 
"reputational assessments" derived from NRCs somewhat pretentiously entitled "National Survey of Graduate Faculty" 
(NSGF). 

Higher education continues to rely on quality-definition processes that involve ratings by people who have little direct 
knowledge of what is occurring in the classrooms and laboratories or how any of this is manifest in the experiences of gradu- 
ates and their employers. Presidents wonder why they cannot make their case with the public and the legislature. The contin- 
ued willingness of research institutions and faculty to accept findings such as those presented in the report in an unexamined 
manner speaks volumes on the reasons. 

The number of programs represented in the NRCs program list appears in parenthesis following the program reference. 

The NRC attempted to avoid a simple rating system, so while the institutions are rank-ordered, they are not enumerated. Nor is 
the total number of institutions in each program category conveniently indicated. As a result it was necessary to count the 
institutions in each program category to determine the ranking and the total. This tedious process was accomplished "by 
hand." Some miscounting may have occurred, although spot checks revealed no instances of this. In any case, this would not 
have affected the rankings of institutions scoring in the top-ten. Finally, some California universities, such as Loma Linda, that 
appeared infrequently and only in the lower quartiles, are not shown. 
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STRATEGY 6 



Overview for Strategy Six 



T he shared responsibility model asks students to contribute through better use of time and 
through moderate increases in student fees, as described under Strategy Four. As a result, 
the information in this section covers the wide-ranging issues surrounding accelerating 
and improving student learning — both before and during college. The section begins with a sum- 
mary of an essay on learning productivity that provides an excellent introduction to the concepts 
covered under Strategy Six. The section then provides an analysis of the financial impact of more 
advanced preparation for California students. The section summarizes several examples of early 
enrollment programs across the United States. Finally, it provides information on advanced place- 
ment programs on campuses in California, and a summary of a tuition surcharge program in 
Florida. 
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A. Focusing on Student Learning and Productivity 



D. Bruce Johnstone, University Professor at the State University of New York at Buffalo cuid the 
former chancellor of the SUNY system, argues that focusing on student learning — both in high 
school and in college — is the best way to address productivity concerns in higher education. 
Rather than focusing on faculty workloads, deferred maintenance and elimination of support 
functions, Johnstone argues that by focusing on “learning productivity” we can accomplish much 
more in higher education. 

Johnstone argues that productivity is defined as “cost per something,” but that in higher education 
we have fixated too much on the “cost per” side rather than the “per something.” In his model, the 
“per something” is learning. This perspective seeks to minimize drift of students through the aca- 
demic process and to minimize lost learning and needless redundancy; it also seeks to maximize 
college-level learning in high schools, focused learning and the expeditious completion of college 
education. 

There are many approaches to promoting productive learning, Johnstone argues. While this list is 
not exhaustive, he notes at least six examples: 

• Year-round operation, which he calls a proxy for better use of student time. We need 
to do a better job of using the “white spaces” in the day, week, and academic year, 
Johnstone argues, to allow for more productive student learning. 

• College-level learning in high school. The most common example of this is the use of 
Advanced Placement (AP) courses for credit. Other examples include the simultane- 
ous attendance method, early matriculation opportunities, and the international bac- 
calaureate. 

• More effective advising, which can bring students into the appropriate major more 
quickly. Better advising will help to address the aimless wandering that many stu- 
dents go through as they try to decide what course of study to take. 

• Higher standards of academic effort, which says to students that there are high expec- 
tations on them for both the amount and substance of their learning. 
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® Enhancing self-paced learning to make learning, not time, the independent variable. 
Students should be allowed to progress through their educational program based on 
the achievement of educational objectives and competencies, not simply on putting in 
the appropriate amount of seat time. 

o Better integration of undergraduate with graduate and advanced professional learn- 
ing. 

The concept of learning productivity applies to all students, not just to those who are at the top of 
their class and are already very productive learners. “It is the very student whose learning present- 
ly is, I believe, least productive . . . whom we are trying to help in the college, trying to give more 
options, that most needs our help in devising ways to learn better, more, and faster.” 

Johnstone notes that there are many barriers to adapting the learning productivity model, includ- 
ing the bias of faculty members for teaching more and better (but not more cheaply) and the resis- 
tance in higher education to anything that requires changes in student and faculty behavior. 

Why should California adopt a learning productivity perspective? “Learning productivity address- 
es access”, says Johnstone, “in what I call the California mode, where only with some productivi- 
ty somewhere somehow will this state and Florida, Texas, and other fast-growing states . . . main- 
tain the historic access that they have had.” 

Others have already recommended that California consider some of these learning productivity 
measures. The California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEC) in its 1995 report, The 
Challenge of the Century, calls on California’s colleges and universities to “publicize, promote, 
and provide as much credit as possible for qualifying scores on such standardized tests as 
Advanced Placement examinations and the College Level Examination Program.” Further, CPEC 
says that by the year 2000, all public colleges and universities “should provide students with the 
opportunity to demonstrate their proficiency or competence without the need to enroll in specific 
courses.” Assessment of these competencies should be available at “no additional cost to the stu- 
dent.”87 

Contact: D. Bruce Johnstone, Learning Productivity Network, State University of New York at 
Buffalo. 
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B. Fiscal Impact Regarding Advanced Preparation 



Table 6.1 provides fiscal data concerning the projected savings if a percentage of freshmen enroll 
in the California State University and University of California with one semester of college cred- 
it. The head-count projections are for regular admissions at each university, and the savings are 
calculated using the current marginal cost rate established by the Legislative Analyst for each uni- 
versity. 



TABLE 6.1 

Savings Calculation If a Percontage of Frest^mon Enroll with One Semester of College Credit 

2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 
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C. Examples of Early Enrollment Programs 



1. Project Advance at Syracuse University 

Serving annually approximately 5,000 students from 111 high schools, Project Advance at 
Syracuse University is the largest program in the United States where high school faculty deliver 
college courses in high schools. The early enrollment program has educated between 80,000 and 
85,000 students since its inception in 1973. The program now operates on an annual budget of 
approximately $1.5 million dollars. 

Students from Michigan, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Maine participate in the pro- 
gram. In addition to preparing students for college-level academic work, participation in Project 
Advance either accelerates the time-to-degree or allows students to take courses outside their 
major. During academic year 1995-96, the program offered between 22,000 and 23,000 credit 
hours. Over 475 colleges and universities recognize college credit earned in Project Advance, 
whether through degree credit, exemption from similar courses, or advanced placement. 

High school faculty are selected through a competitive process to teach college courses in a wide 
range of general education and applied courses including biology, calculus, chemistry, computer 
engineering, economics, English, psychology, public affairs, sociology, religion and nutrition. The 
majority of high school faculty teaching in Project Advance have both a bachelor’s and a master’s 
degree, and have earned approximately 10 to 12 years of teaching experience. Extensive training 
by Syracuse University faculty occurs prior to the teaching assignment as well as during the 
course(s). Teachers have the opportunity to attend workshops where detailed student and teacher 
manuals, testing and evaluation instruments, course outlines, and record-keeping techniques are 
provided to insure consistency between Syracuse courses and Project Advance courses. 

College-level instruction is available to Project Advance participants at a markedly lower rate 
than the rate charged for on-campus students of Syracuse University. Whereas on-campus fees per 
credit hour range from $550 to $600, the fees in Project Advance range from $60 to $66 per credit 
hour. For students demonstrating financial need, approximately $60,000 to $100,000 is available 
annually from the Project Advance budget for emergency tuition assistance. Other forms of finan- 
cial aid can be obtained through interest-free tuition installment payments which Syracuse 
University offers, or outside scholarships from civic organizations. 

Extensive evaluation of approximately 2,000 to 4,000 students annually indicates that students 
participating in Project Advance maintain successful collegiate academic records and achieve 
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some level of productivity in time-to-degree. As full-time college students, former Project 
Advance participants earn grades as high or higher than earned in Project Advance. Overall, 
approximately 80 percent of these students earn a 3.0 or higher in college. Students in Project 
Advance exempt out of freshmen courses at competitive institutions at a high rate, indicating the 
quality of the program’s instmction. In addition, the majority of Project Advance students experi- 
ence a richer college experience: they enroll in dual majors, study abroad, and/or participate in 
internships. 

Toward a more productive undergraduate education, the Project Advance administration has esti- 
mated that approximately 25 percent of all its participants enter college with enough credit to 
graduate a semester early. (The average student earns 15 units from his/her total Project Advance 
work.) As a result, between 10 and 15 percent of all Project Advance students graduate early from 
college.^^ Similarly, 94 percent of the 85,000 students who have participated over the last 23 
years in the program graduate from college on-time. 

Syracuse University’s Project Advance has been emulated nationwide by approximately 20 insti- 
tutions, including the University of Pittsburgh, the University of Kentucky, and Indiana 
University. Project Advance was also acknowledged in 1983 by the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education as an exemplary school-college program. The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching and the American Association for Higher Education have also 
awarded the program for its achievements. Dr. Franklin Wilbur, Director of Project Advance, 
attributes the model’s success to the university’s historical focus on the quality of lower-division 
courses. When Project Advance was first implemented in 1973, the university had developed syl- 
labi, student and faculty manuals, auto-tutorials, and software for the majority of its lower-divi- 
sion courses. 

Project Advance at Syracuse University has become a springboard for long-term collaborative 
relations between high schools and colleges and universities. From changes in governance to pro- 
grams promoting access for underprivileged students, approximately twelve collaborative efforts 
to improve the pipeline to higher education can be traced to the meaningful relationships estab- 
lished between the faculties of Project Advance. 

Contact: Dr. Franklin P. Wilbur, Director, Project Advance, Syracuse University, 111 Waverly 
Avenue, Suite 200, Syracuse, NY 13244-2320; 315-443-2404. 

2. Rimning Start, State of Washington 

The Running Start Program was created by the 1990 Legislature to expand educational options 
for public school students. Running Start allows 11th and 12th grade high school students to take 
college-level courses at the 32 community and technical colleges, for which they can earn both 
high school and college credits. Participation in the program can result in less time in school and 
lower college costs incurred by students and families. In 1994, Washington’s legislature extended 
the program to include four-year public universities in cities where no existing community or 
technical college has a main campus.*^ In 1992-93, the first year of statewide operation, 3,508 
high school students enrolled full or part-time at the community and technical colleges. By 1993- 
94, more than 5,000 Washington students were enrolled in the program. In 1994-95 participation 
increased 50 percent to nearly 7,500 juniors and seniors. Running Start students represent about 3 
percent of the total number of full-time juniors and seniors in Washington’s public high schools. 

Qualified students attend the state’s 32 community and technical colleges and 3 state universities 
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free of tuition charges.^^ Transportation, books and supplies are paid by students. The reimburse- 
ment process involves colleges billing high school districts based on semester and/or quarterly 
full-time equivalency enrollments (FTE) of Running Start participants. High school districts, in 
turn, combine their enrollment with the reported Running Start enrollment and submit these total 
counts to the state Department of Education for reimbursement. Districts are reimbursed approxi- 
mately $74 per credit for academic programs and $96 per credit for vocational programs for stu- 
dents participating in the program. A uniform reimbursement rate reduces accounting costs and 
eliminates small school district funding disputes. The K-12 districts retain seven percent of the 
funds for administrative overhead and student counseling. It has been estimated that the Running 
Start program allows the State of Washington to save up to two full years of funding for each stu- 
dent. 

The demographic profile of Running Start participants indicates that 61 percent are female, 12.5 
percent are students of color, and 48 percent work part-time while attending college. The average 
grade point average of participants is 2.78, which is roughly equivalent to the average for com- 
munity and technical college students. Early assessments of the program have yielded encourag- 
ing feedback. In a 1992 survey, 89 percent of Running Start students said they would participate 
again. Students who transfer to the University of Washington after participating in Running Start 
tend to perform at an academically higher level than the average entering freshman, based on two 
key indicators: grade point average (3.13) and course load (15 credits per quarter). Based on 
reimbursements to high schools, the Department of Education’s financial office indicated that 
nearly 40 percent of all Running Start participants have attended college full-time thus far in 
1995-96. 

As Running Start has been implemented, questions of credit equivalency and relatively lower par- 
ticipation by students of color, low-income students, and rural students have risen. For the former 
issue, the unintended reduction of course options for students who remain in high school com- 
pelled closer examination of the standard 1.0 high school credit for each five-hour college credit 
class. Many high schools across Washington were forced to drop honors English and mathematics 
when 10 to 15 of the 20 to 25 students normally enrolled opted for a similar Running Start course, 
which offered college credit for comparable effort. In 1994, the state Board of Education changed 
the ratio to equate five quarter hours or three semester hours of college work with three-quarters 
of a high school credit. To address the latter issue, most two-year colleges are beginning to pro- 
vide assistance for books and supplies to low-income students. 

A process has been established to expand the scope of Running Start in Washington. Particularly, 
an advisory study group has been charged by the State Board of Education to investigate the 
potential for high school students to be taught college-level courses at the high school campus. 
The rationale behind this potential expansion is to protect K-12 resources from being drained by 
the growth of Running Start while insuring equal access to the program for the state’s lower- 
income students. Recommendations are due by Fall 1996. 

Contact: Tom Lopp, Director of Vocational and Technical Education, Supervisor of Running 
Start, PO Box 47200, Olympia, WA 98504-7200; 360-753-2062. 

3. The Postsecondary Enrollment Options Program in Minnesota 

The state of Minnesota’s Postsecondary Enrollment Options Program began in 1985. According 
to state law, the program is intended to “promote rigorous academic pursuits and provide a variety 
of options for 1 1th and 12th grade students by giving them an opportunity to take postsecondary 
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classes at state expense.”^* Any 1 1th or 12th grade public high school student accepted by a post- 
secondary institution may enroll either part or full-time in nonsectarian courses or programs.^^ 
Eligible institutions include: the University of Minnesota and its branches, all state universities, 
community colleges, technical colleges, two or four-year private colleges, and degree-granting 
trade schools. 

Through participation in Postsecondary Enrollment Options, students earn high school and col- 
lege credit concurrently. Students may choose to take one or more courses up to a full-time high 
school load (12 quarter credits). Each high school determines the amount of credit to be awarded, 
but the Minnesota Department of Children, Families and Learning recommend that no more than 
seven quarter credits or four semester credits should be required to equal one high school credit in 
each subject. Grades earned through participation in the Postsecondary Enrollment Options 
Program are recorded on the high school transcript. Students apply for postsecondary credit for 
the same courses after graduating from high school, and transfer earned grades if credit is grant- 
ed. 



During the 1994-95 school year, 87 postsecondary campuses throughout the state enrolled high 
school students participating in the program. Overall, six percent of Minnesota’s public school 
juniors and seniors took advantage of the program’s benefits in 1994-95. Student participation 
rates vary considerably between school districts and high schools, with the average participation 
rate being 4.4 percent and the median rate 3.4 percent. Place-bound students were the least likely 
to enroll in the program during 1994-95. 

Academically, students of the Postsecondary Enrollment Options program tended to perform bet- 
ter that regularly admitted postsecondary students. In both specific courses and overall, the pro- 
gram’s participants earned higher grades than their peers, except at technical colleges. Students 
enrolled most frequently in such core courses as history, economics, political science, English, 
composition, and literature. Based on survey evidence from 1995, the program fulfills its mission 
of providing students with rigorous academic opportunities. “According to at least two-thirds of 
the students in our survey, postsecondary courses proceeded at a faster pace, were more in-depth, 
and required more homework time than secondary courses. 

In spring 1996, the Minnesota Legislative Auditor reviewed the Postsecondary Enrollment 
Options program and estimated that program participants and their parents saved about $10.9 mil- 
lion for postsecondary tuition, fees, books, and materials in 1993-94 (costs they would have 
incurred if they enrolled in postsecondary courses without the program). Over 85 percent of par- 
ents, school administrators, and students indicated that getting a head start on college credits and 
saving on postsecondary costs were either “important” or “very important” reasons for their par- 
ticipation. Fully 100 percent of students whose parents reported total family incomes below 
$15,000 indicated that saving money was a “very important” reason why they participated.^"^ 

The Legislative Auditor estimated that in 1993-94, the program cost the state about $4.5 million 
by increasing postsecondary education costs by $16.3 million while decreasing K-12 education 
expenditures $1 1.8 million. At the district level, the Auditor estimated that the median difference 
in education aid in 1993 was $14,149 among school districts where students participated in the 
program, for a median reduction caused by the program of 0.34 percent of the districts’ total bud- 
gets. 

The audit found that while most parents, postsecondary school administrators, and students are 
generally satisfied with the program, high school administrators expressed concern over the pro- 
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grams’ perceived negative effects: difficulty in scheduling courses, lower participation in school 
activities, and lower staff morale. To these comments, the Legislative Auditor responded, “We 
recognize that it may have had some detrimental effects on secondary and postsecondary schools, 
but these are outweighed in our view by the benefits that the program has apparently brought to 
program participants.”^^ The audit concluded by recommending better coordination between sec- 
ondary and postsecondary schools. 

Contact: Barbara Zohn, Minnesota Department of Children, Families and Learning, 942 Capitol 
Square, 550 Cedar Street, St. Paul, MN 55101-2273; 612-296-1261. 

4. Massachusetts’ Dual Enrollment Program 

The Dual Enrollment Program in Massachusetts (DEP), initiated in 1993 as part of the Education 
Reform Act, allows junior and senior high school students to take college courses at any of the 19 
state college, community college, or University of Massachusetts campuses. In turn, the state 
pays the colleges the average statewide tuition for each course taken by a high school student. 
Proponents of the DEP have noted that the new program offers gifted and talented students acade- 
mic challenges at no cost to high schools, as well as reduces the time and costs required for earn- 
ing a college degree. 

Students enrolled in this program earn high school and college credit concurrently, and may 
attend college either part or full-time. Grades earned from the college are incorporated into the 
high school transcript. To qualify, public and private high school students must demonstrate the 
ability to benefit from college-level coursework, as indicated by a B grade point average and/or a 
recommendation from a high school principal, guidance counselor and/or teacher. A parent or 
guardian must also submit a letter of approval for their child to participate in the Dual Enrollment 
Program. In addition, students must meet relevant higher education admission requirements and 
individual course requirements at the respective public college or university. To remain eligible 
for dual enrollment participation, students must earn a B or better in all college-level coursework, 
and/or be highly recommended for continuation by either higher education or high school person- 
nel. 

From its first semester in fall 1994 through fall 1995, 1,423 Massachusetts high school students 
have participated in DEP. Approximately 15 percent of these students have enrolled in college 
courses full-time, with the average student enrolling in approximately 5.8 credits. Funded at an 
initial level of $473,000 in 1993, the program now receives an annual appropriation from the state 
of $1 million. High schools enroll their interested and qualified students beginning in May of the 
preceding academic year, and admission is granted contingent on availability of funds. If there is 
insufficient funding to cover all qualified applicants for dual enrollment, a school may but is not 
required to pay the costs of dual enrollment to the public institution of higher education. 
Similarly, a qualified applicant for dual enrollment may choose to pay the established dual enroll- 
ment costs if there is no available funding from state appropriations or school resources. 

Reimbursement policies are established annually by Massachusetts’ Higher Education 
Coordinating Council. For the 1995-96 academic year, per credit costs for DEP students enrolled 
at the University of Massachusetts were $155, at the State Colleges $105, and at Community 
Colleges $75. When lab fees are incurred, the state provides payment for these charges as well. 
Students are responsible for the costs associated with transportation as well as books and sup- 
plies. Summer and inter-session classes, college courses taught at the high school, and distance 
learning college courses are not eligible for reimbursement under the Dual Enrollment Program. 
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Addressing the displacement of Honors and Advanced Placement courses associated with a com- 
parable concurrent enrollment program in Washington, Massachusetts explicitly states that Dual 
Enrollment is not intended to be a substitute for high school coursework. To accomplish this, the 
Program gives local school districts discretion in deciding whether sufficient coursework is avail- 
able at the high school or whether students may enroll in college courses through the Dual 
Enrollment Program. 

Contact: Jerry Wright, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Executive Office of Education, Room 
1401, McCormack Building, One Ashburton Place, Boston, MA 02108-1696; 617-727-1313, ext. 
273. 

5. Long Island University: C.W. Post’s SCALE Program 

Over twenty years ago, the Regents of the University of the State of New York issued a position 
paper concerning avoiding duplication in secondary and postsecondary curricula and providing 
qualified students with the opportunity to accelerate their time-to-baccalaureate degree. The 
Secondary Collegiate Articulated Learning Experience (SCALE) program at the C.W. Post cam- 
pus of Long Island University was initiated in 1974 in response to the Regents’ request. 

The SCALE program allows high school seniors to concurrently enroll at C.W. Post as well as in 
high school. Participation in the program is contingent on meeting C.W. Post’s admissions crite- 
ria, which includes maintaining a B grade point average. Once admitted, SCALE students are 
regarded as matriculated freshmen and thus have full use of all facilities and resources at the cam- 
pus. The program serves between 1 ,200 and 1 ,400 students each semester from 32 high schools 
located within reasonable commuting distance from the C.W. Post campus. Among the 16 areas 
of study available to participating high school seniors are English, mathematics, biology, criminal 
justice, business law, management, marketing, the visual and performing arts, and computer sci- 
ence. Because of the reduced marginal cost of teaching college-level courses in the SCALE pro- 
gram, students are charged a reduced tuition rate. During academic year 1995-96, tuition for stu- 
dents in SCALE program was $69 per credit, compared to $387 per credit for traditional on-cam- 
pus instruction. Financial aid is not available to SCALE participants. 

Like other early enrollment programs across the country, students enrolled in the SCALE pro- 
gram are team-taught by high school and C.W. Post faculty. While high school faculty maintain 
primary teaching responsibility, college faculty are responsible for developing and coordinating 
each SCALE course. In the design of the course outline and assessments and the selection of 
texts, members of both faculty collaborate to insure that courses offered through SCALE are com- 
parable to those taught on the C.W. Post campus. SCALE Director Lori Andrews notes that with 
academic departments at both the high school and college independently assigning faculty time, 
operating costs are shared across jurisdictions and are thus not easily quantified. 



Contact: Lori Andrews, Director for Seminars, Conferences and Contract Programs, Long Island 
University-C.W. Post Campus, Brookville, NY 11548; 516-299-2211. 
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6. California State University 

Under an umbrella program called the Direct Enhancement of Learning through Technology 
Assistance (DELTA), the California State University system offers the California Young Scholar 
Project, which provides colleges courses to students in high school. 

PolvNet Young Scholar Program (based out of Cal Poly Pomona) 

This program was created in 1985 by Dr. Robert Threlkeld, with a staff of two and a network of 
eight local high schools receiving live televised university classes through the Young Scholar 
Program. Since this program began in 1985, over 5,750 high school students have enrolled in 
televised college classes. 

The Young Scholar Program has provided the high school students with : 

• Transferable university credit for each course (4 credit courses given); 

• A chance to explore career opportunities; 

• The opportunity to begin college education from their high school library; and 

• Substantial cost savings (currently four dollars per student per semester). 

Three courses are offered each quarter to students, who can enroll in as many as they choose. 
There is no application fee to enter the program, and students are charged four dollars per quarter 
(excluding the cost of textbooks), which is paid to Cal Poly Pomona. The average cost for a text- 
book is $45. The classes are transmitted daily to each participating high school at 7 a.m., 2 p.m. 
and 3 p.m. Students view the courses from a designated location at school (such as a library) and 
communicate with their professor by using a telephone microphone system. Testing is done at the 
high schools and homework is mailed directly to Cal Poly Pomona. 

In order to apply for the Young Scholar Program, a student must: 

• Attend a participating high school; 

• Be either a junior or a senior; 

• Have at least a 3.0 grade point average (GPA), exclusive of their freshman year; 

• Be recommended by a guidance counselor or principal; and 

• Apply and be accepted to Cal Poly Pomona through the Young Scholar Program. 

Their are currently 14 districts (36 high schools) participating in the Young Scholar Program. The 
first high school in a district to enroll in the program pays $1,000 per year and each additional 
high school pays $750 per year to Cal Poly Pomona. There is no limit to the number of students 
who can enroll per high school. 

California Young Scholar Program (CYSP) 

Cal Poly Pomona, in conjunction with its partner campuses, proposed and adapted a pilot pro- 
gram under project DELTA in 1994 which offered college credit courses to 25 rural high schools 
throughout California. Other campuses in conjunction with this project were: California State 
University, Chico; California State University, Dominiguez Hills; California State University, 
Sacramento; and California State University, Stanislaus. 

Each campus took responsibility for offering one course and a sixth course was co-taught by 
faculty from all five campuses. This program targeted underserved, academically talented rural 
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high school students. By the spring of 1995, 174 students had completed classes through the 
Young Scholar Program, earning university credit for the courses taken. 

Each campus was given $25,000 from the California State University to support their Young 
Scholar course. The campus selection criteria for this program were: 

• Degree of school support for the program; 

• Availability of necessary technology; 

® Geography and economic base of the area; 

® Cable TV access to higher education; 

• Current level of advanced courses at the school; 

• Size of school; and 

• Equal geographic distribution of schools throughout the state. 

The funding for the Young Scholar Program was exhausted in spring of 1995. However, Cal Poly 
Pomona has agreed to offer one course per quarter during the 1995-96 school year to any partici- 
pating high schools interested in continuing the program. This program is in addition to the 
PolyNet Young Scholar Program offered at Cal Poly Pomona. Twelve high schools have signed 
up for the 1995-96 school year and have agreed to pay $500 per class to Cal Poly Pomona. 

Contacts: (1) Edward McAleer, Dean of Extended Education, The California State University, 
400 Golden Shore, Long Beach, CA 90802-4275; 310-985-2500: and (2) Robert Threlkeld, Dean, 
Academic Innovation Center, California State University, Fresno, 5241 North Maple Avenue, 
Fresno, CA 93740; 209-278-2058. 

Sources: (1) Delta Project: Abstracts of Funded Projects^ Commission on Learning Resources 
and Instructional Technology, California State University, December 1994; and (2) A Review of 
the California State University's California Young Scholar’s Program, Western Cooperative for 
Educational Telecommunications, Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
(WICHE), July 1995. 
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D. Advanced Placement In California 



The academic preparation of undergraduates is an important factor in the cost of higher education. 
While an underprepared student often requires remedial coursework that can be costly to the insti- 
tution, a student who has successfully completed some college-level work in high school — or can 
earn credit for successfully “testing out” of a course — can save that institution money. 

Advanced Placement (AP), which is comprised of 29 college-level courses in 16 subjects, is the 
most prevalent means of earning college credit while still in high school. According to the 
College Board, which sponsors the program, about 66 percent of California’s high schools offer 
some AP exams to their students.^^ The most popular exams among California students are U.S. 
history, English literature and composition and calculus. 

Despite declines in public college enrollments, both AP usage rates and passing rates among 
California high school students have increased in the last few years. Since 1986, the number of 
AP test takers in California has nearly doubled. The percentage of high school graduates taking 
AP exams has increased by more than 65 percent between 1986 and 1994.^^ In 1995, 67,678 stu- 
dents took 108,737 AP exams, with 63.2 percent of these exams earning passing scores of three or 
better (U.S. passing average is 60 percent). There was a 17 percent increase in the number of AP 
exams per 1,000 11th and 12th graders in California between 1994 and 1995. 

AP Polices at Specific Campuses 

The AP policies at three campuses of the University of California (UC Berkeley, UCLA, and UC 
Santa Barbara) and three campuses of the California State University (San Jose State, Cal Poly 
San Luis Obispo, and Sonoma State) were examined to determine the extent to which advanced 
placement credit is accepted. Examination included review of 1995-96 course catalogs as well as 
telephone calls to campus administrative offices. All of the universities in this sample require a 
passing score of three (out of five) on AP examinations for credit, though most vary applicability 
of AP credit based on scoring. For example, a score of three on an exam may earn “unassigned” 
or elective units only, while a score of four or five may count as an equivalent college course 
and/or may fulfill a general education or major requirement. (In the case of Santa Barbara, scores 
of three, four and five earn two, four, and eight units, respectively.) 

In addition, there was slight variability between the two segments on credit value for a given 
exam, with the University of California offering a maximum of eight quarter (5.3 semester) units 
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and California State University offering a maximum of nine quarter (six semester) units per exam, 
depending on the student’s score. However, none of the colleges placed restrictions on the num- 
ber of courses students could take for credit. 

UC Berkeley 

With 3,901 students earning credit for 13,470 exams, UC Berkeley was ranked first nationally in 
the number of AP courses it received in 1994-95 from incoming students. Ironically, as of this 
year, the College of Letters and Sciences has radically scaled back its acceptance of AP courses. 
With the exception of the basic-skills requirements — which includes reading and composition, 
quantitative reasoning and foreign language — AP courses can no longer be used to fulfill the col- 
lege’s breadth requirements. As a result of the Academic Senate’s curriculum revision last year, 
the core breadth — a seven-course cluster covering areas such as history, art and philosophy — 
must be taken at the university, AP equivalents notwithstanding. Currently, if a student entering 
UC Berkeley has passed AP exams in history, art and biology, for example, these exams only earn 
unassigned semester credits. While “unassigned” units boost a student’s overall number of units, 
it fulfills no particular requirement, and therefore can be used only where students have discrep- 
ancy over their academic program. Most will probably be used in the electives slot. 

UCLA 

UCLA is ranked second in the number of AP courses it received by incoming students (12,411), 
but first in the number of students who earn AP credit (4,101). Unlike Berkeley, UCLA’s course 
catalog includes a section on AP and a chart breaking down the unit values and general-education 
applicability of AP courses. UCLA accepts a number of AP courses (from basics such as calculus, 
English and foreign languages to art, music and psychology), which can be applied for credit (2, 4 
or 8 quarter units) and can be used to fulfill general-education requirements, depending on the 
subject and the examination score earned. 

UC Santa Barbara 

The UC Santa Barbara 1995-96 course catalog includes a section on AP, as well as a chart includ- 
ing the unit value of test and their applicability to the school general-education requirements. 
Comparable to UCLA, UCSB accepts a number of AP courses, which, depending on the subject 
and the examination score, earns variable credit (2, 4 or 8 quarter units) and can be used to fulfill 
the school’s “A-G” general-education requirements. There is no limit to the number of AP courses 
that can be used for college credit. 

Cal Poly San Luis Obispo 

Cal Poly’s course catalog has a paragraph on AP, but does not contain a breakdown of specific 
courses accepted for credit or their application to general-education requirements. (Although this 
information is available through the admissions office, administrators said that they encourage 
students to get it through their high schools). Comparably to UCLA and UC Santa Barbara, San 
Luis Obispo accepts a number of AP courses for credit (3, 6 and 9 quarter units) and for fulfill- 
ment of general-education requirements. There is no limit to the number of AP courses that can be 
used for college credit. 

San Jose State 

The San Jose State course catalog contains a paragraph on AP, but does not include specific 
breakdowns on the applicability of AP courses. (The catalogue notes that specific information can 
be obtained from the testing office, whose location on campus is also included.) San Jose State 
offers credit for a number of AP courses, comparable to that of Cal Poly, UCLA and UC Santa 
Barbara. There is no limit to the number of AP courses that can be used for college credit. 
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Sonoma State 

Like the other CSU campuses, the Sonoma State course catalog includes a paragraph on AP, but 
does not include specific course breakdowns. Based on inquiries to several administrative units, 
including the admissions office and testing office, there appears to be no specific list of AP cours- 
es accepted for credit. An administrator in the admissions office said Sonoma grants credit (6 
semester units) to all CSU-approved AP courses, and that these courses can be used to fulfill gen- 
eral education requirements, as applicable. There is no limit to the number of AP courses that can 
be used for college credit, according to the admissions office. 

Summary 

With the exception of UC Berkeley, the universities examined appear to be fairly flexible in their 
acceptance of AP courses. According to their general catalogs, however, AP policies at the univer- 
sities surveyed are poorly advertised to entering students. Only two of the six universities sur- 
veyed — UCLA and UC Santa Barbara — included listings of accepted AP courses in their catalogs, 
while none made their sections on AP (in most cases, a three-sentence paragraph) very prominent. 
In the worst cases, the UC Berkeley course catalog did not dedicate any space to AP specifically 
(the College of Letters and Science’s Guide to Earning Your Degree does, however), and Sonoma 
State was unable to provide a listing of accepted AP courses upon request. 
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E. Example of a Ibition Surcharge Program 



Florida has recently called for a tuition surcharge for students who take an excessive number of 
courses above and beyond that which their degrees require. The Florida Board of Regents agreed 
to charge students at least 25 percent more ($9) for credits beyond 1 38 credit hours (based on an 
average requirement of 120 hours per degree). Credits earned during summer session, or through 
the Advanced Placement or College Level Examination Program would be exempt from a stu- 
dent’s total. Exceptions can be made for special circumstances such as double majors or high 
degree requirement majors such as engineering. Individual institutions would also be able to 
lower the excess credit threshold (to say ten percent above the 120 credit hours). 

The tuition surcharge was proposed following the passage of legislation last yeeir that called for 
colleges and universities to limit their degree requirements to 120 credit hours (60 hours for an 
associates degree). A legislative study found that state university students averaged 24 credit 
hours beyond their degree requirements. In order to provide access for a greater number of high 
school students, the legislature called on the Board of Regents to develop a plan that would 
reduce the number of excess credit hours per student. 
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Endnotes for Strategy Six 



This information is summarized from a presentation given by D. Bruce Johnstone at the national conference of the 
American Association for Higher Education on March 18, 1996, in Chicago, Illinois. 

California Postsecondary Education Commission, The Challenge of the Century (Sacramento, CA, 1995). 

Graduating early from college is defined by the Project Advance Program as graduating in fewer years than required by the 
student’s general education and major curriculum, typically four or five years. 

These campuses are: Washington State University at Pullman, Eastern Washington University at Cheney, and Central 
Washington University at Ellensburg. 

To participate in Running Start at most colleges, students must pass a standardized test to determine whether they have the 
skills needed to succeed at college. 

Minnesota Statute § 1 23.35 14. 

Students are also eligible if they attend an American Indian-controlled school recognized by the state through a tribal con- 
tract. 

’’Postsecondary Enrollment Options Program,” Program Evaluation Division, Office of the Legislative Auditor, State of 
Minnesota, March 1995, 96-05, p. 71-71. 

Ibid., p. 56-57. 

95 Ibid., p. xvii. 

96 Advanced Placement Program: Statistical Tables 1994-95, The College Entrance Examination Board and Educational 
Testing Service. Although California ranks significantly above the national average of 50 percent, a number of states have 
higher rates. In the District of Columbia, for example, 100 percent of the high schools offered APin 1995, while over 70 per- 
cent of high schools in Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Utah offered 
AP According to California Department of Education and College Board officials, rates are relatively high because implement- 
ing Advance Placement requires little resource commitment from schools. 

9^ California Postsecondary Education Commission, Higher Education Performance Report, 1995, p. 40. 
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Overview for Strategy Seven 



I n order to encourage and support innovative use of technology, California should establish an 
incentive program that provides technological grants on a competitive basis to individuals, 
academic units or institutions. The materials in this section of this Resource Manual are pro- 
vided as a context for those interested in using technology in innovative ways. The section begins 
with a summary of the Stanford Roundtable discussion on technology’s role in restructuring high- 
er education. This section then provides summaries of several efforts across the country to use 
technology in innovative ways to increase access and productivity or to restructure academic 
work. This section then provides estimates from the Commission on Innovation concerning cost 
savings from distance learning at the California Community Colleges, and a summary of an arti- 
cle that provides evidence of recent drastic increases in the use of technology in colleges and uni- 



versities. 
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A. The Stanford Roundtable on Technology 



“Leveraged Learning: Technology’s Role in Restructuring Higher Education.” Technology and 
Restructuring Roundtable. Palo Alto: Stanford Forum for Higher Education, 1995. 

The Stanford Forum for Higher Education Futures convened leaders in education, business, pub- 
lic policy, and philanthropy to explore technology’s impact on academic processes, costs, and 
restructuring. This roundtable of leaders met in the spring of 1995 and sought to address three pri- 
mary questions: (1) How will information technology impact academic processes? (2) How will 
these changes impact faculty roles and responsibilities? (3) How will information technology 
impact the cost of higher education? 

The roundtable opened with a discussion about what should constitute academic change in higher 
education and how technology could be used to achieve such change. One participant noted the 
difficulty of initiating change in higher education: “We are in the business of ‘maximizing 
monks’ — providing colleagues and ensuring ‘the persistence of the faith,’ as it were. Accordingly, 
we have pre-sold our revenue stream in faculty compensation. That’s why we don’t have the 
money for planning change. We need to transform the transactional base of the enterprise.” Some 
participants from the faculty, pointing out the success of American higher education, disagreed 
that minimum rather than significant change was needed. Most others, believing there is an 
imperative for change, debated whether reforms should “simply reshape and expand instructional 
delivery — taking full advantage of the new digital technologies available — or whether they 
should overhaul the basic content and structure of curricula.” 

In addressing the three primary roundtable questions, participants believed that technology would 
play a role in changing academic processes, but cautioned that “technology’s mere availability 
should not be cause alone to restructure. Rather, institutional threats and opportunities should 
drive change.” Most roundtable members believed that technology’s greatest potential in instruc- 
tion would fall in the area of “codified knowledge, the transmission of facts, theories, and the 
development of cognitive skills.” Educators stressed that it is important that technology be used 
to “enhance a student’s set of learning tools and isn’t simply used to ‘replace lecturers on stage by 
talking heads on video.’” Participants asserted that education delivered exclusively through elec- 
tronic means would most appeal to adult learners seeking specific knowledge and certification. 
Roundtable members concluded, “Overall, participants believed that the convenience and flexibil- 
ity technology offers combined with its potential to reduce costs and improve educational quality 
guarantee its broader penetration of teaching and learning processes in the future.” 
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When considering how technology might change faculty roles, most participants believed that the 
integration of technology would help faculty spend less time preparing and lecturing and more 
time managing the process of education. Furthermore, some participants stated that “para-faculty” 
and other instructional technologies will allow faculty more time to focus on tasks that “provide 
greater comparative value.” The essential role and value that faculty add that cannot be replaced 
by technology, but enhanced through more free time from teaching “codified knowledge,” is the 
faculty member’s ability to convey knowledge such as “describing context and relevance, helping 
students interpret what they are learning, and demonstrating from personal experience how a 
practitioner approaches the challenges in his or her discipline — in short, acting in the role of mas- 
ter to apprentice.” 

When addressing questions related to the cost of technology, participants were fairly optimistic 
that “technology would offer many opportunities to revamp cost structures and gain efficiencies 
without sacrificing educational quality.” An example of how technology might change cost struc- 
tures was investment in libraries; the increasing practice of on-line texts and journals reduce the 
costs of purchasing publications. Others cited the well-known case of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (RPI), which has reduced the time students spend in science and math laboratories 
through the introduction of “studio” experiences via technology. Student learning has not been 
sacrificed in the change and student satisfaction has been greatly enhanced. Cost savings to the 
institution came through reduced investment in laboratories and reducing student time in the labo- 
ratory situation. Another roundtable participant proposed that an institutional consortium be initi- 
ated that would develop appropriate courseware for use in introductory courses that tend to be 
large in many institutions. Another participant suggested that members to the consortium commit 
resources from their instructional budgets as a sign of institutional commitment. 

The roundtable summary stated, “Institutions that neglect technology will run the risk in the 
future of being marginalized. . . “ One roundtable participant noted that members of the academy 
seemed unconcerned about the potential of technology. “Ironically,” he said, “the same faculty 
members who are fighting now against any substitution of information technology for their labors 
may find themselves blind-sided down the road by a much greater force that simply eliminates 
their institution altogether.” 
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B. Examples of Increased Access or Productivity 
Through Technology 



1. Coastline Community College 

Since 1976, Coastline Community College has been offering telecourses to students. Each semes- 
ter the college offers about 30 to 33 telecourses, all transferable to the University of California or 
California State University. Students view these courses either through a local cable station or the 
Coast District’s PBS station (KOCE-TV, Channel 50). Videocassettes are also available to view at 
home or in training sites or learning centers around the area. 

The cost to enroll in a telecourse is the same as any other community college course, $13 per unit. 
Currently, about 3,500 to 4,500 students enroll each semester in Coastline Community College’s 
telecourses. The total enrollment for the campus is approximately 12,000 to 13,000 students. 

All of the live telecourses offered through Coastline Community College are taught by Coastline 
faculty, unless the course is sent via satellite from California State University at Dominguez Hills 
in which the course would be taught by CSU Dominguez Hills faculty. Other courses that are pre- 
recorded in a studio (produced similar to a movie) have on-site faculty who mange the course but 
do not teach it on video. The on-site faculty manage the course by answering comments from stu- 
dents as well as attending mid-term and final review sessions for the course they manage. 

Students who choose to view the courses by video are given the name of the on-site faculty mem- 
ber who can assist them with questions or comments. The video cost is in addition to the cost of 
the course. There has been no indication that students who take the telecourses — as opposed to 
students who take the traditional on campus courses — are more likely to transfer to the University 
of California or California State University. The retention rate is about the same for telecourse 
students as it is for students who take courses on campus. 

Coastline does not offer an entire associate degree program from telecourses, but plans on having 
a degree program available by spring 1997. There has not been any cost analysis on these courses 
since the program began in 1976. 

Contact: Joanne Phelps, Staff Assistant, Office of Instruction, Coastline Community College, 
1 1 460 Warner Avenue, Fountain Valley, CA 92708-2597; 714-241-6140. 
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2. Mind Extension University 

Launched in 1987, Mind Extension University (ME/U) is a distributor of educational program- 
ming through distance education via cable television, videotapes, telephones, and computers 
nationwide. ME/U is the nation’s only basic cable television network dedicated to distance edu- 
cation. Jones Education Network is the parent company of ME/U, headquartered in Englewood, 
CO. 

With more than 30 nationally accredited colleges and universities, ME/U offers a variety of 
degree programs and personal development courses. The universities affiliated with ME/U offer 
two-year associate, bachelors, and masters degrees in various fields such as management, busi- 
ness, social science, nursing, animal science, and industry. ME/U is not a university, but used cis 
an intermediary between the colleges and the students. ME/U does not receive state support for 
its services. 

ME/U offers: a master in business communication from International University College; a mas- 
ter of arts in education and human development with a major in educational technology leader- 
ship from the George Washington University; and an MBA/MPA from the University of 
Colorado/Colorado Springs. Undergraduate degrees from ME/U include: an associate of arts 
from Seattle Central Community College; an associate of arts from Colorado Electronic 
Community College; a bachelor of science in nursing from California State University, 
Dominiguez Hills; a bachelor of science in human resources with a major in hotel, restaurant and 
instructional management from the University of Delaware; a bachelor of arts in business com- 
munication from International University College; a bachelor’s degree in management from the 
University of Maryland, College Park; a bachelor of arts in social sciences from Washington 
State University; a bachelor of science in interdisciplinary social science; and a bachelor of sci- 
ence in animal sciences and industry from Kansas State University. 

ME/U currently serves approximately 5,000 students in degree programs, and enrolls 35,000 to 
40,000 students in single courses. ME/U cable services are available to 25 million households in 
more than 8,500 communities. Approximately four million households in California have access 
to ME/U cable services. Students send all information to ME/U (application forms, enrollment 
information) — just as they would any other college or university — to register for certain courses 
and/or programs. Any tuition fee for courses and/or course material is sent directly to ME/U. 
Student fees are based on host campuses’ tuition schedule. 

Courses taken through ME/U contain the same curricula as on-campus courses. Tests for courses 
are administered by proctors in an accessible location (community library, office, etc.) Papers are 
sent to the professor by fax or through the mail. ME/U students also communicate with their pro- 
fessors and classmates via e-mail, telephone, and/or bulletin board. Class size varies from 30 to 
70 students. 

Each college or university receives the FTE student head count for ME/U enrollments, depending 
on which college or university the student attends. 

Both California State University, Dominguez Hills, and Coastline Community College partici- 
pate in ME/U. Cal State Dominguez Hills has offered a bachelor’s degree in nursing through 
ME/U since fall 1994. It also offers bachelor’s and master’s degrees in nursing statewide, which 
it has offered for 14 years. The statewide program has never been an on-campus program. It uses 
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thirteen offices statewide, and students are required to attend the classes at these designated 
offices. Students who do not attend classes statewide and choose to use ME/U are charged ME/U 
prices, regardless of whether they live in California. This national program offered through MEAJ 
currently enrolls approximately 200 students. 

Cost comparisons between ME/U and CSU for the nursing program are provided in Table 7.1 . 

Contacts: (1) Jeff Baumbgart- 
ner. Mind Extension Univer- 
sity, Inc., 9697 East Mineral 
Avenue, Post Office Box 3309, 
Englewood, CO 80155-3309; 
303-792-3111; and (2) Kath- 
leen Johnston, Professor and 
Coordinator of Development, 
Division of Nursing, California 
State University, Dominiguez 
Hills, 1000 East Victoria Street, 
Carson, CA 90747; 310-516- 
3300. 

3. The Annenberg Project: New Pathways to a Degree Program 

The New Pathways to a Degree initiative of the Annenberg/CPB Project provided $1.5 million to 
fund seven projects designed to extend educational opportunity to additional learners. New 
majority learners were defined as students with jobs, home responsibilities, busy schedules, and 
other life circumstances which made it extremely difficult for them to attend college in conven- 
tional ways. 

New Pathways to a Degree encouraged post-secondary institutions to develop degree programs to 
serve students who might not otherwise complete a degree or even enroll in a higher education 
course. The seven projects selected for funding were diverse in scope and in the ways they 
approached this common goal. 

After the projects were evaluated, the most important findings related to student and faculty out- 
comes included: student performance was unaffected (students in these programs performed as 
well as students on-campus); faculty were able to build strong leadership roles (faculty became 
part of a team responsible for developing courses); and faculty were able to rethink how they 
communicated to students (applying teaching techniques that they learned from their technology 
courses and applying them to their face-to-face courses). 

Two of the most promising programs using technology to expand access and educational opportu- 
nity are listed below. 

a. The Maturing of Distance Education, Rochester Institute of Technology 

For the past ten years, the Rochester Institute of Technology (RIT) has been serving thousands of 
students with both credit and noncredit programs through distance education. RIT presently 
serves 4,200 part-time students through evening, Saturday, and day-long courses — using an alter- 
nate Saturday weekend program. The results of this outreach effort include students from 21 
states outside New York. 



TABLE 7.1 

Cost Comparison Between ME/U and CSU 


Application or 
Registration Fee 


ME/U 

$25/one time fee 


CSU Nursing Program 

$55.00 


Tuition 


$1 99.00/per unit 


$459.00 per unit tor T6 units 
$792.00 per unit after 6 units 


other Fees 


Bulletin Board Fee 
(No Amount Provided) 


$66.00 
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Beginning in 1991, RIT, with assistance from the Annenberg Project, was able to offer an entire 
degree program through technology: a bachelor in science degree in applied arts and science from 
the College of Continuing Education. Before RIT received the grant by the Annenberg Project, 
students were able to take lower division courses by using distance education but all upper divi- 
sion courses needed to be taken on campus. The upper division courses (worth 40 credits) were 
made available using the grant from the Annenberg Project. The goal of the project is to offer the 
entire degree via technology. The different types of technological vehicles that RIT uses for dis- 
tance education programs include: 

• Video available to students to be broadcast over a local PBS affiliate or local cable 
program, or by rental. 

e Audio graphics available via fax machines, telewriters, or picture phones. 

® Computing available through electronic mail, conferencing, on-line testing, or access 
to campus resources such as the library. 

Students may take these courses at home or at work. Although RIT originally established site 
locations at local community colleges and education centers, they discontinued them because 
none of the sites were being used. There are two probable reasons for this. The first is that RIT is 
an expensive college and investing money in a computer is not seen as an extravagant cost. The 
second reason is that the majority of the RIT students are working professionals who already have 
access to a computer from home or out of their office. In addition, RIT does have financial aid 
and if a student is unable to afford a computer, RIT will send him or her one. 

Table 7.2 displays information concerning RIT tuition. 



r TABLE 7.2 

1 BIT TuDtiOBi Charges 






Part-Time 


Fuii-Time 




(campus evening or 
distance education) 


(12-18 units) 


Undergraduate, Lower 


$211 per unit 


$350 per unit 


Undergraduate, Upper 


$231 per unit 


$350 per unit 


Graduate 


$458 per unit 


$458 per unit 



Since this program began, 
enrollment has increased to 
more than 10,000 students, 
including undergraduate and 
graduate students. Since 
courses are not specified on 
transcripts as distance cours- 
es, and since students can 
take a few distance courses 
while earning their degrees, 
an estimate of how many stu- 
dents who have earned a 
degree through distance 
learning is difficult to deter- 
mine. 



RIT has not had any problems with library resources. Any resources not available to distant stu- 
dents are made available on-line to the students. Students are able to bring up the information and 
access the material on a computer reserve system. The campus still uses the mail system as a way 
to send students requested information or bookstore material. 

Since RIT began offering the entire degree program through distance education in 1991, they 
have expanded to include six undergraduate/graduate degree programs through distance educa- 
tion. In addition, a student may choose from seven certificate programs offered through distance 
education. Distance education has become part of the mission of RIT. 
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b. New Life Through Adversity. Oregon State System of Higher Education 

The purpose of this program has been to establish a higher education system in Oregon which 
would be accessible to every qualified student even though the state could not build additional 
campuses. The budget crunch in Oregon left the state in need to reexamine its means of educating 
the student population without cutting enrollment. The grantee of this project was the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education (OSSHE). 

For each college or university under its jurisdiction, OSSHE has provided students with educa- 
tional opportunity to receive an undergraduate degree via technology. Many programs have been 
offered at unconventional times — such as during early mornings, noon hours, evenings, and 
weekends — but one of the best ways Oregon has been able to extend educational opportunity to 
areas without campus access has been through the use of ED-NET. 

In 1989, the legislature authorized OSSHE to use a technology foundation known as ED-NET. 
ED-NET consists of three networks which enable students to attend courses toward a degree pro- 
gram at several statewide site locations (these could be other campuses, community colleges or 
community centers). These networks consist of: 

• Satellite video, conventional one-way networks (using two channels), 

• Compressed video networks, two-way networks (up to thirty channels), and 

• Database networks, known as COMPASS. 

When the program began, ED-NET software was only offered in 16 courses. Currently, ED-NET 
technology is offered in 137 courses. Enrollment has risen to approximately 2,000 students since 
the courses were first offered in 1990. The majority of the students taking courses through ED- 
NET are older than average students, working professionals, place-bound, and inaccessible to a 
campus. 

In addition to the ED-NET system, the Oregon State System of Higher Education has used fund- 
ing from the Annenberg Project for the following redevelopment of the state’s higher education 
system: 

• Building new alliances between institutions of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education and Oregon’s Community Colleges; 

• Moving toward interstate cooperation; and 

• Developing follow-up in relation to other professional networks (other than ED- 
NET). 

Since students may use ED-NET partially or fully in getting their degrees, it is difficult to deter- 
mine how many students have earned a degree through the ED-NET system. 

Contacts: (1) Sally M. Johnstone, Director, Western Cooperative for Educational 
Telecommunications, Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, PO Drawer P, 
Boulder, CO 80301; 303-541-0232; (2) Susan Rogers; Director, Education Technology Center, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 1 Lomb Memorial Drive, Rochester, NY 14623; 716-474- 
5166; (3) Jon Root, Director, Communications Media Center, Oregon State University, Corvallis, 
OR 97331; 503-727-2121. 

Sources: (1) New^ Pathways to a Degree: Technology Opens the College, Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education, July 1994; and (2) New Pathways to a Degree: Seven 
Technology Stories, Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, July 1994. 
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4. Distance Education: California State University, Chico 

In 1980, California State University at Chico began delivering distance learning by microwave to 
students in its service area. This delivery system is known as the Instructional Television for 
Students (ITFS) program, which broadcasts credit courses to 16 off-campus learning centers in 
northern California. This program allows students to remain in their own community, retain 
employment and complete a college program or degree without coming to the Chico campus. 

Presently, the ITFS program offers a comprehensive schedule which includes 50 credit-bearing, 
degree related and certificate courses each academic year. These courses run from 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Mondays through Thursdays and from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Fridays. Enrollments average 
about 414 students per semester, and approximately 12,000 students have enrolled since the pro- 
gram began in 1980. These courses are taught by about 215 different faculty. Programs include a 
bachelor’s of science in social sciences, sociology and liberal studies. Minors in selective pro- 
grams are available as well. 

In 1984, Cal State Chico began offering a masters of science in computer science via interactive 
satellite technology. By spring 1994, 163 classes had been taught by 22 different faculty, totaling 
3,652 off-campus enrollments for this specific program. 

In August 1995, Cal State Chico was awarded a grant by the U.S. National Telecommunications 
Facilitated Programs Administration under the Public Telecommunications Facilities Program 
(NTIA/PTFP) to purchase satellite equipment for upgrading and expanding the current instruc- 
tional television student program. 

In November 1995, Cal State’s Commission on the Extended University and the Commission on 
Telecommunication Infrastructure approved funding for the California State University Satellite 
Network (CSU-SAT). This funding of $2 million will enable the CSU system to operate two 
satellite channels for a five-year period. 

Although CSU-SAT will be available to the entire CSU system. Cal State Chico’s Instructional 
Television for Students (ITFS) schedule will occupy a significant block of the Monday-through- 
Friday time on one of the channels. Other broadcast campuses will have access to Cal State 
Chico’s courses at those scheduled times. 

CSU-SAT is expanding to include a total of 41 sites around the northern part of the state. Nine 
other campuses have indicated they will start sending out courses through the satellite TV system. 
Cal State Chico has been planning about $400,000 worth of improvements for this program on 
their own, complementing the additional $2 million provided over the next five years from 
California State University. 

Contact: Ralph Meuter, Dean of Extended University and Regional Programs, Cal State Chico, 
400 West First Street, Chico, CA 95929-1050; 916-898-6105. 

5. Washington State University’s Extended Degree Program 

Washington State’s Extended Degree Program (EDP) allows students who have earned an associ- 
ate degree of arts or sciences (or the equivalent number of approved credits) to earn a bachelor of 
arts in social sciences from Washington State University (WSU) — delivered entirely by distance 
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education technologies. It is the same interdisciplinary degree that on-campus students receive; a 
general studies, liberal arts degree. Requirements for completing the degree are the same as those 
for completing . degrees on campus. EDP, which began in 1991, served 85 students at four sites 
during that year. By August 1994, 402 students at 22 sites were served by the program. More than 
three-fourths of the EDP students are women, and the average age of all students is 38 years. 
More than 80 percent identify themselves as Caucasian. 

During its pilot phase, several cost-related observations were made. For one, the initial invest- 
ment costs are steep. WSU received a $300,000, three-year grant from the US West Foundation to 
start the EDP. It was also observed that while the potential to be self-sustaining could not be real- 
ized until the program was more established, costs savings for students were realized in the short- 
term. New personnel and retraining of existing personnel needed to occur, and effective student 
support services were expensive. In addition, course development and implementation as well as 
marketing to rural areas had special costs. Its second year assessment asserted, “While distance 
education programs provide an efficient way to increase access to higher education to a widely 
dispersed audience, it is not an inexpensive solution.” 

Students are eligible for admission to the program if they have completed at least 27 semester or 
40 quarter credits of transferable college coursework from an accredited community or four-year 
college or university with at least a 2.0 cumulative grade point average. SAT/ACT scores are not 
necessary. 

Students enrolled in EDP have two academic program options from which to choose when plan- 
ning their program of study for the bachelor’s degree. Under option A, students choose a major 
and minor area of concentration for a total of at least 39 semester hours of credit. Option B allows 
a student to choose three different areas of concentration from among various academic depart- 
ments. Assignments and take-home exams can be submitted to EDP by mail, electronic mail, or 
facsimile. Exams may also be taken with an acceptable proctor who mails the completed exams 
back to EDP. 

By 1993-94, 17 courses had been developed, combining traditional textbook reading with video- 
taped lessons, a detailed course guide, and interactive opportunities through such distance educa- 
tion technologies as e-mail, voice mail, and telephone conferencing. EDP students may select 
from a variety of distance education instructional formats: 

• WSU video courses, 

• WSU correspondence course, 

• College-level credit, videotaped courses offered by the National Universities Degree 
Consortium (NUDC), 

• WSU on-campus courses, and 

• Transferable courses from other institutions. 

Washington State University’s video courses are based on videotaped instruction in addition to 
print-based textbooks, course guides, and supplemental materials. Video courses follow a semes- 
ter schedule; students start each course at the beginning of a semester and are expected to com- 
plete the course within that 15-week semester. Students can access videotapes at various commu- 
nity sites, local cable television station, through Mind Extension University (ME/U), or rental 
directly through EDP or MEAJ. Enrollment fees for video courses are the same as the standard 
WSU undergraduate tuition of $151 per credit of for 1995-96.. Tuition is $245 per credit for non- 
resident students. 
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Correspondence courses are primarily print-based and are conducted almost exclusively by mail 
through written correspondence. Correspondence courses may begin at any time, and students 
have one calendar year to complete them. Correspondence courses may account for up to, but not 
more than, 25 percent of the total number of hours required for a WSU baccalaureate degree. 
Enrollment fees are $90 per credit hour for all correspondence courses, for both resident and non- 
resident students. 

Early assessment of outcomes for students enrolled in EDP as compared to students enrolled at a 
WSU campus (using various tests of significance) found that Extended Degree students outper- 
formed students at WSU campuses. Assessment of the overall program by students suggests a 
general level of satisfaction with the program. In particular, students were satisfied with exam 
turnaround time, instructor feedback, and advisor site visits. Faculty evaluating the program 
found EDP students to be thoughtful, mature adults committed to learning and completing their 
degree. Faculty frustration was encountered in instances of incomplete grades and the time com- 
mitment required for interacting with students. 

Contact: Dr. Muriel K. Oaks, Director, Extended University Services, 106 Van Doren Hall, 
Pullman, WA 99164-5220; 509-335-7878. 

6. Virginia Comsmmity College System 

In 1995, the Virginia Community College System adopted the American Association of Higher 
Education’s Teaching, Learning, and Technology (TLT) Roundtable model. This was the first 
statewide higher education system to endorse this model for accommodating technological 
changes and integrating new technologies into the teaching and learning process. The roundtable 
model seeks to improve the quality and accessibility of higher education through the selective use 
of information technology and information resources in teaching and learning — while controlling 
costs. The organizational structure of the roundtables provides workshops, guidelines, vision(s), 
conceptual frameworks, background information, and white papers. Roundtables are comprised 
of campus groups, faculty who have and who have not extensively used technology, campus ser- 
vice organizations, and representatives from the chief academic officer at each campus or college. 

The Chancellor of the Virginia Community College System, Arnold R. Oliver, intends for the 
model to also broadly coordinate the professional development and information infrastructure 
activities of the system’s 23 colleges. Within the system, few campus structures existed that 
broadly engaged faculty, administration, and academic support staff across functional boundaries. 
The roundtable model addresses this weakness and sets the following systemic objectives: 

® to address teaching and learning issues related to the use of information technology, 

© to develop effective and efficient methods for using information technology in the 
teaching and learning process, 

® to guide campus professional development activities relating to the educational uses 
of information technology, 

© to enhance information technology infrastructures, 

® to share successful teaching and learning strategies using information technology, and 
® to evaluate teaching and learning activities that use information technology. 

Toward the realization of these objectives, the system office will support TLT roundtable planning 
and organizational activities in the first year, 1996. These activities include an initiation confer- 
ence. The colleges will be responsible for providing ongoing support form campus TLT round- 
table operations thereafter. 
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Contact: Scott A. Langhorst, Instructional Technology Systems Planner, Virginia Community 
College System, James Monroe Building, 15th Floor, 101 North 14th Street, Richmond, VA 
23219; 804-692-0299. 

7. “Gaining State Commitment to a Redesigned Delivery System” 
(SHEEO/FIPSE) 

The State Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEO), with a grant of approximately 
$250,000 from the U.S. Department of Education’s Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education (FIPSE), launched a three-year-long project in 1993 in response to the growing state 
interest in meeting increased public expectations for access to quality higher education in a near 
universal climate of shrinking resources. SHEEO uses its FIPSE funding to help state higher edu- 
cation boards address changes in the system-level policies necessary for integrating technology 
with the traditional higher education system. Policies for governance, finance and articulation will 
likely command the most attention of state higher education leaders. For instance, state funding 
strategies may have to be adjusted to accommodate statewide technology councils that direct 
funds for cross-cutting activities, incentive funding for expanded use of technology, and adminis- 
trative and purchasing consortia. 

Three pilot states were identified to receive a year and a half of funding from the SHEEO/FIPSE 
project in 1993: Virginia, Minnesota, and Tennessee. The first round of states in the 
SHEEO/FIPSE project were selected on an ad-hoc basis, with those states selected who demon- 
strated an existing restructuring process and an interest in engaging a deeper conversation about 
learner productivity. In Virginia, the State Council of Higher Education has used its 
SHEEO/FIPSE resources to engage the faculty of eight public campuses in a restructuring dia- 
logue. Minnesota’s Higher Education Coordinating Board developed a survey instrument to mea- 
sure different constituents’ attitudes towards future delivery systems and held a forum for policy 
makers to present these findings and receive legislative feedback. In Tennessee, the Higher 
Education Commission also used its SHEEO/FIPSE funding to study ways to collect information 
and build consensus around incentives and ideas for greater efficiency and effectiveness in its 
higher education institutions. 

Oregon, Florida, and Georgia were named Phase II Pilot States to receive a year and a half of 
funding from SHEEO/FIPSE. Each of these states were also focusing on “student learning pro- 
ductivity.” Other selection criteria included the existence of multiple partnerships, improving 
cost-effectiveness, including technology, and securing the commitment of the state’s Coordinating 
Board. Oregon funded institutional demonstration projects in three areas: master learning, tech- 
nology, and time-shortened degrees. A goal of all of the projects is to build faculty capacity 
through the use of technology to enhance instruction and meet access needs. Florida’s 
SHEEO/FIPSE project will identify ways to improve the delivery of impacted undergraduate 
courses and develop statewide policies for the redesigned delivery system. Georgia, looking to 
expand access and target key resources from the Georgia Lottery Program, the Distance Learning 
and Telemedicine Fund, and a $50 million refund from the telephone companies, created a new 
committee to systematically treat technology as “infrastructure.” Specifically, the reorganization 
of educational structures, resources and services will be examined to identify how policies can 
affect the productive deployment of distance learning and instructional technology. 

Rhonda Epper, a Research Associate with the SHEEO/FIPSE project has identified that cost-sav- 
ings are both clear and ambiguous. While delivering higher education to areas with demand via 
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technology is clearly less expensive than building new institutions, cost-savings resulting from 
the integration of technology in the traditional classroom are less obvious. She explains, 
“Asynchronous delivery modes, where students interact directly with instructional content 
through computer networks, CD-ROM, or other multimedia technologies, hold greater cost sav- 
ing potential” than video networks, which require the live presence of a faculty member. Broad- 
band digital networks in Georgia, North Carolina, Utah, and the California State University are 
state-level examples of this emerging technology with greater cost saving potential. 

Contact: Rhonda Martin Epper, Research Associate, State Higher Education Executive Officers, 
707 17th Street, Suite 2700, Denver, CO 80202-3427; 303-299-3627. 

8. Alternative Means for Delivering Instruction in Oregon 

Peter T. Ewell. “External Evaluation of the Oregon State System of Higher Education Projects 
Funded in 1993-95,” NCHEMS, February 8, 1996. 

The Oregon State System of Higher Education (OSSHE) funded a series of pilot demonstration 
projects between 1993 and 1995 that sought to explore alternative means of delivering instruction 
more efficiently and effectively. Projects that used technology, mastery learning techniques, or 
sought to reduce time to degree were given priority. Twenty-four projects were funded in total, 
representing an investment by the state of approximately $500,000. Four types of projects were 
funded: 

1 . Projects that attempted to re-engineer the delivery of a single course; 

2. Projects that attempted to redesign entire programs or course sequences; 

3. Projects that sought to broaden access and to ease transitions among institutions; and 

4. Large scale faculty development efforts. 

The National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS), conducted an eval- 
uation of the OSSHE program in fall 1995. NCHEMS findings are centered around four primary 
areas: efficiency, learning effectiveness, effects on pedagogy, and investment costs and imple- 
mentation challenges. A summary of the findings in each of these areas follows. 

Instructional Efficiency 

The evaluators found that for the most part, the proposition that significant increases in productiv- 
ity can eventually be realized through combinations of new technologies and self-paced mastery 
learning designs was sustained. Instructional efficiencies were demonstrated in at least three 
ways: by extending participation to a larger number of students; by cutting the amount of instruc- 
tional activity required to earn a credential or complete a sequence of courses, and by reducing 
unit costs. The evaluators suggest that overall productivity gains are possible through these alter- 
native delivery mechanisms provided that the quality of learning outcomes remains constant and 
the initial investment and implementation obstacles can be overcome. 

Instructional Effectiveness 

While only a few of the projects examined student learning outcomes, those that did found that 
the projects were at least as effective as more traditional forms of delivery. Strong student satis- 
faction and higher levels of student retention were also found. 

Impacts of Technology on Instructional Roles 

Evaluators found that technological and pedagogical issues were inseparable, and that it was 
important to begin with the pedagogical rather than the technological issues; that is, participants 
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argued that a “pedagogy up” approach, based on setting clear instructional objectives and then 
designing the learning experiences to achieve those objectives was superior to deciding on the 
technology and then developing the instructional objectives. 

Cost and Implementation Problems 

Although most of the OSSHE projects concluded that there were potential productivity gains 
from these alternative approaches, evaluators found that the initial investments were very high 
and there were organizational obstacles (both structural and cultural) to implementation. In fact, 
initial implementation costs were higher than anticipated in almost all cases. 

The evaluators conclude that the range of alternative approaches were found to be feasible and 
potentially cost-effective. A number of lessons, however, can be learned from these experiences. 
For alternative delivery mechanisms to be effective, they must be embedded in a wider vision of 
institutional change that includes investments in infrastructure and changes in faculty reward sys- 
tems. In addition, alternative instructional approaches, particularly those that utilize technology, 
should be programmatic in nature, addressing programs and instructional sequences rather than 
just individual courses. Productivity gains should not be planned for the short run, although they 
may well be realized over the long run. Finally, the effectiveness of the programs should be moni- 
tored regularly to ensure that productivity gains do not come at the expense of high-quality learn- 
ing outcomes. 
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C. An Example of Using Technology to 
Restructure Academic Work 



Rensselaer Polyteclmic Institute Studio Classrooms 

By using the latest computing tools and incorporating the uses of cooperative learning Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute (RPI) has been able to offer an alternative to introductory courses with its 
“studio” model classrooms. RPI has been providing “studio” classrooms since 1993, at which 
time they renovated two classrooms for the first offerings of the “studio” classrooms in calculus, 
chemistry and physics. By spring 1995, the physics department expanded this classroom model 
and enrolled 300 students in the “studio” classrooms and 400 students in the traditional lecture. 
(RPI presently is not fully equipped to accommodate all students through the “studio” classroom 
method.) 

In these model “studio” classrooms, which typically enroll about 60 students compared to 200 
students for traditional courses, students are paired off at a computer. At the start of a class, stu- 
dents turn their back to their workstation to face a professor, who briefly introduces key concepts 
and assigns in-class exercises and labs. The students then turn toward their computers and con- 
duct their experiments, using the computer to compile and plot data instead of a traditional lab 
notebook and graph paper. 

Jack Wilson, dean of undergraduate and continuing education at RPI, says that although students’ 
grades and test scores have not risen since the first studio classroom was piloted in 1991, student 
satisfaction with the class is higher than with traditional survey courses. In the studio format for 
introductory physics, students need only four hours a week, 33 percent less time, versus the five- 
"and-a-half hours that traditional lecture, discussion groups, and laboratories require. 

RPI is following the performance of these “studio” students as they enter upper-division courses 
in physics and engineering to determine how successful they are compared to students who take 
traditional lecture courses. 
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The reduction in class time produces a savings that RPI officials estimate to be $50,000 or more 
for the large introductory courses. Most of this cost comes from the demand for teaching assis- 
tants, who have been primarily responsible for discussion groups and laboratory courses. This 
savings on personnel expenses more that offsets the $100,000 cost of creating a studio classroom, 
if the costs are spread over five years. RPI currently spends about $5 million a year on comput- 
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ing, and will complete a $15 million renovation of its chemistry building to include new studios 
by January 1996. 

Contact: Dr. Jack M. Wilson, Dean of Undergraduate and Continuing Education and Professor of 
Physics, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York 12180-3590. 

Sources: (1) Thomas J. DeLoughry, “Information Technology,” Chronicle of Higher Education, 
March 31, 1995; (2) Melissa Lee, “Leading the Way,” Wall Street Journal, November 1995; and 
(3) Rosalie Sterner, “The Virtual Classroom” New York Times, January 8, 1995. 
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D. Other Data on the Use of Technology 



1. Estimates from the Commission on Innovation Concerning Distance 
Learning 

Choosing the Future. Report of the Commission on Innovation to the Board of Governors of the 
California Community Colleges. October 1993. 

In this report, the Commission on Innovation examined setting up a systemwide goal for the 
California Community Colleges to expand the use of distance education. The goal would be to 
serve 20 percent of all enrollment demand through distance education by the year 2005. 

The commission estimated potential cost savings from new technologies based on research data 
concerning available systems and on the experience of community college technology users in 
California and other states. The commission assumed that by the year 2000, 30 percent of the 
FTES in basic skills, ESL, and vocation courses could be served by multi-media, interactive 
knowledge and integrated learning systems. The commission also assumed that computer-related 
hardware and software would be replaced every five years. 

The commission assumed that high tech centers with at least 100 workstations each could be 
phased in at most campuses by the year 2005. With these assumption, the commission estimates 
that systemwide savings of approximately $335 million per year could be realized by the year 
2000, and that by 2005 savings of approximately $594 million could be realized. Taking invest- 
ment costs into consideration, yearly savings by 2005 could be used to serve an additional 
1 17,000 FTES per year. 

2. Data Concerning the Increased Use of Technology in the Classroom 

Kenneth C. Green. “The Coming Ubiquity of Information Technology.” Change Magazine 
(March/ April 1996). 

In this article. Green discusses the results of the 1995 Campus Computing survey, an annual sur- 
vey that examines the extent to which colleges and universities are using various forms of tech- 
nology. Green notes that the survey reveals “dramatic recent changes in the use of information 
technology in instruction.” The proportion of college courses using some form of information 
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technology has increased significantly just between 1994 and 1995. The survey looked at the use 
of various kinds of information technology (e-mail, computer classrooms, commercial course- 
ware, multimedia, etc.) and found that the use of these technologies increased by at least 50 per- 
cent, and in some cases doubled. For example, nearly 24 percent of classes were being conducted 
in computer-equipped classrooms, as compared with 15.8 percent in 1994; 20 percent of courses 
were using electronic mail in 1995 as opposed to 8 percent the previous year.^^ Green concludes 
that “the events of the past 15 years suggest a steady migration of information technology into 
instruction and other aspects of the learning experience.” Observers suggest that this data shows 
that instructional technology has reached the “critical mass” that it needs in order to spread 
throughout higher education. 
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Endnotes for Strategy Seven 



Thomas J. DeLoughry, "Reaching a 'Critical Mass,'" The Chronicle of Higher Education (January 26, 1996), p. A 17, A20. 
Everett M. Rogers, "Response to Kenneth Green," Change (March/April 1996), p. 29. 
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STRATEGY 8 



Overview for Strategy Eight 



T he concept of shared responsibility includes enhancing communication and collaboration 
between higher education institutions and K-12 schools. Strategy Eight emphasizes the 
need to base college admissions on tested achievement and competency — so that high 
schools have a clear signal as to how to shape their curricula. Explicit standards and assessments 
will send a much clearer signal to the high schools than do the current criteria that rely primarily 
on course-taking patterns, grade, and general tests of academic preparedness, such as the 
Scholastic Assessment Test I (SAT). This section of the Resource Guide provides examples of 
several competency-based assessment efforts, many of which are already in place as admissions 
tools. This section also provides a summary of California State University’s academic perfor- 
mance reports. 
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A. Examples of Competency-Based Admissions Efforts 



1. California’s Golden State Exam 

California’s Golden State Exam (GSE), initiated in 1983, offers end-of-course assessment in key 
academic areas for high school seniors. The GSE assesses students’ knowledge and ability to 
apply that knowledge in the following subject areas: first-year algebra, geometry, U.S. history, 
biology, chemistry, coordinated science, and written composition.*^ The exams consist of both 
multiple-choice questions and problems or questions that require written responses. In addition, 
science exams include a laboratory component. Students must be currently enrolled in courses 
covered by the GSE to qualify for assessment. 

Participation in the Golden State Exams is voluntary for high school districts. While an annual 
budget technically limits the number or high school districts who may participate, less than one 
percent of all interested high school districts have not been accommodated to date. To participate, 
schools register with their district testing office, where testing materials are ordered from the 
State Department of Education. With participation voluntary, comparisons cannot be made 
between schools or districts. 

Scores on the GSE are reported in terms of a six-level set of performance standards, ranging from 
minimal achievement to high honors. Students whose proficiencies meet or surpass the three 
highest performance standards (high honors, honors, and school recognition) are recognized as 
Golden State Scholars. Students who achieve High Honors or Honors on a GSE subject test 
receive an insignia of their high school diplomas and scores are recorded on transcripts. These 
students earn certificates of achievement from the state. Students achieving School Recognition 
are honored locally, a response that varies from district to district.*^* In spring 1995, over 129,500 
students achieved High Honors, Honors, or School Recognition, representing approximately 1/3 
of all test-takers that year. To draw public attention to students’ academic performance, lists of 
Golden State Scholars are sent annually to students’ schools, school districts, and counties. A stu- 
dent’s performance on a GSE subject test is weighted by admissions officers of the campuses of 
the California State University and University of California comparably to extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

Since 1987, the number of students taking a Golden State Exam has increased from 96,657 to 
402,840 in 1995. Since no socioeconomic information is available about the GSE test-takers, no 
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analysis has been conducted to determine how representative participation is nor how different 
socioeconomic and ethnic groups perform on the examinations. Dr. Jerry Hipps, who administers 
the Golden State Exam for the San Francisco Unified School District, suggests that schools with a 
higher-level student are more likely to volunteer to take the GSE, realizing that these students 
have the ability to do well on the exam. Hipps maintains that schools with smaller proportions of 
students pursuing four-year colleges and universities are less likely to participate, recognizing that 
the assessment experience may be too fmstrating. Linda Lownes, a coordinator of the GSE in the 
Los Angeles Unified School District, asserts that the Los Angeles Board of Education encourages 
schools to participate to assess the level of course consistency across the district. 

State Superintendent Delaine Eastin has introduced legislation to modify and expand the GSE as 
a cornerstone of her Challenge School District Reform initiative. Specifically, she has asked that 
an assessment system be designed and implemented based on the GSE, the Career- Technical 
Assessment Program (C-TAP), and other department assessments. The new system would provide 
the individual student information necessary for awarding the Golden State Achievement 
Certificate (GSAC). The Superintendent has commented, “Graduation from high school should 
not be a cheap reward for just showing up. Potential employers, parents, and the students them- 
selves deserve to know that certain levels of achievement have been mastered in every subject 
area.”*®^ As envisioned, the Golden State Achievement Certificate would replace the traditional 
high school diploma by 2004. With the number of GSE subject areas expanded, Eastin intends for 
the GSE subject tests to be used as qualifying examinations for the GSAC. While the basic stmc- 
ture of the GSE has been established and garnered the support of state educators, and the process 
for scoring the GSE has been designed and proven, California’s State Department of Education 
acknowledges that there are several unresolved policy issues for the GSE. For instance, the 
department needs to resolve whether the state will provide funding for administering an expanded 
version of the GSE program or if the districts will be required to pay for the exams. Logistically, 
decisions need to be made as to how the GSE will be used by classroom teachers to assign grades. 
Technically, it also remains to be determined whether the GSE will contain a portfolio component 
and if cross-district/longitudinal comparability can be ensured. With no statewide proficiency 
standards in place currently, it will also need to be determined how the GSE will need to change 
to reflect content and performance standards if they are ever developed. 

Representatives from both the Los Angeles and San Francisco Unified School Districts indicate 
that the GSE has the potential to be a potent tool for measuring competencies but that the absence 
of state-wide standards prevents the GSE from playing a major role in the curriculum and teach- 
ing processes. 

Contacts: (1) Lynn Kinghorn, Senior Analyst, Sacramento County Office of Education, 9738 
Lincoln Village Drive, Sacramento, CA 95827; 916-228-2662; (2) Linda Lownes, Coordinator, 
Information Technology Division, Los Angeles Unified School District, 450 N. Grand, Room 
G300, Los Angeles, CA 90012; 213-625-4121; and (3) Dr. Jerry Hipps, Evaluator, San Francisco 
Unified School District, 135 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, CA; 415-241-6400. 

2. The Scholastic Assessment Test II 

The Scholastic Assessment Program, managed by The College Board, offers two assessments of 
high school students that are commonly used in the college admissions and placement process: 
the SAT I and the SAT II. The SAT I is a three-hour, primarily multiple-choice test that measures 
developed verbal and mathematical reasoning abilities related to successful performance in col- 
lege. The SAT II are subject tests designed to measure knowledge, and the application of that 
knowledge, in specific subject areas. In 1995, 56,141 California students took the SAT II test(s). 
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Because the test has been extensively tested for its predictive power of college performance, the 
SAT II is a potentially powerful tool to be used by high schools and colleges moving toward stan- 
dards-based learning and college admission. In fact, correlations between the SAT II writing test 
and grades in regular English courses indicate that the SAT II writing test more accurately pre- 
dicts grades than either the SAT I verbal test or the Test of Standard Written English (TSWE). In 
eight of nine regional and two- and four-year institutional comparisons, the correlation for the 
SAT II was higher than the correlation between the SAT I Verbal Test and the TSWE.^^ 

The material incorporated in SAT II tests are independent of particular textbooks or methods of 
instruction. The content of each subject test evolves annually to reflect national changes in high 
school curriculum, while the types of questions remain relatively unchanged. Tests are one-hour 
multiple-choice assessments of competency in the following subject areas: writing, literature, 
American history and social studies, world history, three levels of mathematics, biology, chem- 
istry, physics, French, German, modem Hebrew, Italian, Latin, and Spanish. Scoring ranges 
from 200 (lowest) to 800 (highest). Separate subscores ranging from 20 to 80 are calculated for 
the listening component of foreign language examinations and for the writing sample. Unlike the 
SAT I tests, students have the option to review their performance(s) on the subject tests before 
forwarding any or all of them to particular higher education institutions. Once tests are forwarded, 
however, those particular scores may not be withheld again. 

Currently in California, the University of California requires its applicants to take three SAT II 
subject tests: writing, math, and a subject test in an area appropriate to the chosen discipline of 
college study. Campuses of the University of California use scores on the SAT II differently. At 
campuses in Berkeley, Davis, Irvine, Los Angeles, Riverside, and Santa Cruz, scores of all three 
subject tests are a component of the index used to select the portion of freshmen students accom- 
modated by academic criteria. At UC San Diego, the SAT writing and math scores are used in the 
academic index. The California State University system does not require its applicants to take 
subject-based competency tests. 

Contact: Kris Zavoli, Director of Admission and Guidance Services, Western Regional Office, 
The College Board, 2099 Gateway Place, Suite 480, San Jose, CA 951 10-1017. 

3. The Proficiency-Based Admission Policy (PASS) in Oregon 

With the 1991 passage of the Oregon Education Act for the 21st Century (H.B. 3565), the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education (OSSHE) began developing a new approach to college admis- 
sion. The new approach entails replacing traditional time-based proxies for learning (such as the 
Carnegie unit) with clearly specified statements of the knowledge and. skills which students must 
master to be accepted into any of Oregon’s seven institutions of higher education. In a proficien- 
cy-based system, clear performance standards are established and students are assessed in relation 
to those standards. In this system, high schools design an instructional program that prepares stu- 
dents for required assessments. This new system of admission is known as the Proficiency-Based 
Admission Standards System (PASS). 

OSSHE made its decision to change its admissions procedures for two reasons: (1) School reform 
legislation requires all students to earn Certificates of Initial Mastery (CIM) and Certificates of 
Advanced Mastery (CAM), which are perfdfmhnce-based assessments. Because students’ acade- 
mic records will soon record performances on the CIM and CAM, colleges and universities will 
need to adapt their admissions criteria to insure compatibility with the new performance mea- 
sures. (2) The current admission system does not establish a floor of knowledge and skills that 
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students must possess to leam at the college-level. Variation in course content and the meaning of 
grades instead has resulted in tremendous variation in what students who meet admission stan- 
dards actually have learned. Testament to this variation are high remediation rates and low com- 
pletion rates in Oregon’s public institutions of higher education. For instance, college remedia- 
tion rates approach 40 percent in mathematics and 33 percent in writing among students deemed 
fully qualified by traditional admissions standards. OSSHE maintains, “An accelerated baccalau- 
reate is more feasible in a system where students can demonstrate proficiency in some aspects of 
the general education curriculum and move into their major sooner.”^®^ 

Academic proficiencies were developed as a result of OSSHE’s analysis of state and national 
curriculum reports and the comments and recommendations of a task force of high school and 
college educators. In early 1994, the Oregon State Board of Higher Education approved profi- 
ciencies in six content areas: math, science, social sciences, foreign languages, humanities, and 
fine arts. The Board also required that students show mastery of skills in the context of six con- 
tent areas: reading, writing, communication competence, critical/analytic thinking, problem solv- 
ing, technology, systems/integrative thinking, teamwork, and quality work. Each content area 
contains from 5 to 1 1 proficiencies students must master at specified levels. To provide parents 
and teachers with a measure to gauge student progress toward college readiness, samples of stu- 
dent work are made available as “anchor” or “benchmark” examples. 

Assessment of student proficiencies are conducted using three strategies: criterion-referenced 
tests, common assessment tasks, and teacher verifications. Criterion-referenced tests provide 
information on content knowledge. Common assessment tests assess cognitively complex profi- 
ciencies. Teacher verifications certify student performance on proficiencies which are best judged 
in the classroom. Teachers are provided with scoring standards (on a scale of 1 to 5) and exam- 
ples of acceptable student work for each proficiency they score. Numeric scores are given for 
each proficiency, and then scores are tabulated to produce an overall score, much like a grade 
point average. Partnerships between high schools and colleges implemented during 1995 and 
1996 enable experimentation on assessment to help identify those most accurate and predictive of 
student knowledge. New computerized transcripts provide raw scores for each standard. Student 
portfolios, available by admission officer request, provide examples of student work. 

Once fully implemented, current measures of academic performance may still be used but in 
modified ways. For instance. Advanced Placement Test Scores will be used to satisfy some PASS 
proficiency requirements. SAT and ACT scores will continue to be used, but as a third or fourth 
piece of data considered when making an admission decision. Grades will still be used, but as an 
indicator of intangible student qualities such as attitudes, behavior, attendance, study skills, work 
habits, improvement, and motivation. 

The transition schedule for fully implementing PASS is rigorous. By 2001, all freshman students 
will be admitted to OSSHE institutions based on their demonstrated proficiency in six content 
areas and nine process areas. When fully implemented, the PASS admission policy will be 
required for resident new freshmen from standard and/or accredited Oregon public schools, and 
optional for new nonresident freshmen from accredited public and private high schools, non- 
graduates, and international students. David T. Conley, director of PASS, estimates the cost of 
devising new standards to be less than $1 million. 

Contact: Dr. Christine A. Tell, Assistant Director, Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
PASS Project Coordinator, Oregon State System of Higher Education, Office of Academic 
Affairs, PO Box 3175, Eugene, OR 97403-0175; 541-346-5799. 
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4. Competency-Based Admissions at the University of Wisconsin 

In June 1993, the University of Wisconsin (UW) Board of Regents endorsed a Competency- 
Based Admission (CBA) policy to supplement current admission policy based on the traditional 
time-based proxies for learning (such as the Carnegie unit). The movement away from the tradi- 
tional Carnegie Unit system was stimulated by the K-12 system’s broad efforts to integrate cur- 
riculum as well as make it more performance-based. With the primary intent to support K-12 
educational reform, competency-based admissions began its pilot implementation in the 1995-96 
school year in eight high schools. Additional goals for the program included the potential for 
reducing the need for remedial courses in English and mathematics, as well as improved articula- 
tion among K-12 schools; vocational, technical, and adult education; and University of 
Wisconsin system institutions. 

University of Wisconsin faculty as well as representatives from the Department of Public 
Instruction, the Wisconsin Technical College System, and K-12 schools served on five subcom- 
mittees to develop competencies in English, mathematics, science, social studies and foreign lan- 
guage. Competencies were derived on the premise that if students attain and demonstrate a certain 
level of knowledge and skill in the major disciplinary areas, they will be adequately prepared for 
college coursework. Competencies for each subject are outlined in a “Competency-Based 
Admission Training Manual” provided to each of the eight pilot high schools. 

A sixth subcommittee designed a Standardized Reporting Profile (SRP) to be used by pilot 
schools reporting student competency attainment to UW admission officers. The SRP contains a 
scale that high schools may use to rate student competency in each such area, where: 

1 z= Poor Performance, 

2 = Limited Performance, 

3 = Satisfactory Performance, 

4 = Very Good Performance, 

5 = Excellent Performance, and 

NBE = No Basis for Evaluation. 

Competency levels reported on the SRP would be based on the results of the assessment process 
used by the high school. The SRP would also contain supplemental information about a student 
such as attendance, effort, extracurricular activities, honors, etc. Teachers would complete the 
report at the end of the junior year and again after graduation. Each UW institution would deter- 
mine the competency level required for admission and how the supplemental factors will be val- 
ued. Because competency-based admissions were intended to supplement the current admissions 
policies, high schools and UW institutions have the discretion to use the SRP in lieu of or in addi- 
tion to the traditional transcript that reports Carnegie Units. Students not deemed “admissible” 
based on the Standardized Reporting Profile during the pilot period will be reevaluated based on 
the traditional transcript. 

The process of developing competency-based admissions helped establish clear roles and respon- 
sibilities for the secondary schools and UW institutions. Wisconsin’s high schools will maintain 
responsibility for determining what competencies the student attained and reporting that informa- 
tion to admissions officers. School personnel will determine competencies through the use of tra- 
ditional standardized assessment, performance- based measures, and portfolio review. The com- 
mittee who developed the SRP argued that placing this responsibility with the high schools pro- 
vided a greater likelihood that students would be subjected to a comprehensive and multidimen- 
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sional assessment strategy. Institutions of the University of Wisconsin will in the meantime be 
responsible for setting admission standards and determining the general requirements for admis- 
sions. 

The task force that developed CBA noted that the efficiency of the university admissions process 
may be undermined by widely implementing CBA. Addressing this concern, it asserted that if 
secondary schools both evaluate student competencies and provide a summary of aggregate data 
based on competencies to the UW institutions, the complexity and costs incurred by these institu- 
tions would not be significantly increased. In addition to an evaluation of the resources needed to 
make admissions decisions with CBA, the task force urged an evaluation be designed to address 
the following questions: 

• Does the competency-based admission profile include the kind of information needed 
to make competitive admission decisions? 

® Is the competency-based admission policy objective, fair, and unbiased? 

© Is there a difference in academic success rates between freshmen admitted under the 
competency-based admission policy and freshmen admitted under the Carnegie Unit 
policy? 

® Does competency-based admission predict the success of students? 

© Will the competency-based admission policy allow students who take Tech Prep 
classes to be admitted to UW systems? 

Approximately 200 students have applied with the SRP to be admitted for fall 1996, according to 
Nancy Kaufman, who is responsible for the systemwide implementation of CBA. Kaufman pre- 
dicts that preliminary answers to the amount of time it took admissions officers to evaluate each 
candidate will be available later. In the meantime, four additional high schools have volunteered 
to participate in the CBA process, with training to occur in summer 1996. 

Contact: Dr. Nancy J. Kaufman, Interim Dean of Professional Studies and Outreach, University 
of Wisconsin-Green Bay, 2420 Nicolet Drive, Green Bay, WI 5431 1-7001 ; 414-465-2000. 

5. The Next Step Project in Colorado 

In 1994, the Colorado Commission on Higher Education (CCHE) began working with the 
Colorado Department of Education, representatives from two state universities (the University of 
North Colorado and the University of Colorado at Denver) and two Denver-area public school 
systems (Aurora and Mapleton) to develop new higher education admission polices. The collabo- 
ration, know as “The Next Step Project: K-12 and Higher Education Working Differently and 
Together,” was born after K-12 standards-based education reforms were implemented in 
Colorado in 1 993 (HB 93- 1 3 1 3). 

Prior to adoption of HB 93-1313, school districts in Colorado such as Aurora, Mapleton, and 
Weld County #6 voluntarily implemented standards-based education. For students graduating 
from these districts, Colorado’s colleges and universities lacked the usual “index” credentials 
(e.g. GPA, class standing, and SAT/ACT scores). Without index credentials, colleges and univer- 
sities could not calculate a score for these students, and thus admitted these graduates to state col- 
leges and universities through an admission “window.” Admissions officers at four-year institu- 
tions had developed individual contracts with these innovative school districts to admit their grad- 
uates through the admission window. The cost ineffectiveness of these contracts and the potential 
for equity concerns were a catalyst for The Next Step Project and its charge to craft alternative 
college admission policies. 
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In its first year, 1994-95, The Next Step Project worked collaboratively with the CCHE to devel- 
op a new admission policy which will allow any Colorado high school student to be admitted to 
cooperating universities solely on the basis of demonstrated competencies in key academic sub- 
ject areas. Eleven of the fourteen four-year institutions in Colorado have agreed to admit students 
on standards-based data. 

Competencies are divided into two content areas: the first-tier comprised of reading, writing, 
math, science, history, and geography; and the second-tier comprised of foreign languages, art, 
physical education, music, economics and civics. Over the last two years, content-area commit- 
tees have suggested high school exit standards for each of the subject areas and entrance stan- 
dards for entry into higher education, as well as defined the evidence high schools would need to 
develop and provide on transcripts. Each content-area committee has decided that only one group 
of standards is needed per content area, assuring clear articulation between high school exit and 
college entrance standards. 

The Next Step’s recommendations are advisory only — individual high school districts are ulti- 
mately responsible for developing their own standards by which student learning is judged. 
However, Dr. Jerry Griffith, Director of The Next Step maintains that anecdotal evidence from 
participating high schools supports the contention that The Next Step’s committee recommenda- 
tions have influenced the thinking of school districts who had not done any work on standards in 
the content areas previously. 

Content-area committees also designed a four-point rubric for tasks in each content area, to be 
applied by high school faculty members evaluating student performances. The rubric was defined 
where: 

1 = In Progress; 

2 = Proficient (meets or exceeds performance levels established for district/state standards); 

3 = Advanced; and 

4 = Exemplary. 

This rubric score would then be reported on a high-school transcript along with other information. 
Utilizing the rubric scores for each content area, Colorado’s four-year institutions would define 
the pattern of scores necessary for admission. This pattern would reflect the relative competitive- 
ness of the institution’s admissions process as well as its mission. 

Starting in fall 1996, students currently enrolled in Aurora and Mapleton high schools will be 
admitted strictly on the basis of their rubric scores. Matching these students with peers who grad- 
uated from traditional high schools, Colorado will be able to study the differences in academic 
performance and satisfaction. The state hopes this study and the subsequent discussion of curricu- 
lum and assessment with high schools will result in articulations so fine-tuned that the students’ 
proficiency in a subject, as measured by the rubric score, will be an excellent predictor of success 
in similar college courses. 

Currently, the second-tier recommendations have just been completed. Expanded committees 
with broader representation from Colorado’s high schools and universities during the second year, 
1995-96, has resulted in a more interdisciplinary approach to developing standards. For instance, 
a set of standards will be recommended around the cluster of social science disciplines taught in 
high school: geography, history, economics, aiKl civics. Griffith expects that with some editorial 
changes recommended by The Next Step’s Steering Committee, a mechanism will be developed 
to disseminate the standards to all school superintendents in the state. 
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While the second year of The Next Step was being implemented, the Colorado State Department 
of Education initiated a three-year pilot study of competency-based college admissions. During 
this time, students from participating high schools will be admitted into any of the 11 institutions 
participating in The Next Step solely on the basis of a portfolio from any one subject in the first- 
tier area. With 17 high schools confirming participation to date, the department expects approxi- 
mately 70 more schools to participate in the pilot study for 1996-97. Griffith notes that The Next 
Step Project had a significant role in bringing this issue to the forefront of the state’s attention, 
and anticipates that the two studies are likely to complement one another more than overlap. 

Contact: Dr. Jerry Griffith, Project Director, The Next Step Project, University of North Colorado, 
Office of the Provost, Greeley, CO 80639; 970-351-2823. 
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B. Improved Feedback to Schools: 

California State University’s Academic Performance Reports 



Annually, the California State University (CSU) produces individualized Academic Performance 
Reports on its first-time freshmen. The report is intended to help evaluate the academic prepara- 
tion of the school’s college-bound students. Consequently, copies of the report are mailed to the 
district superintendent, chair of the district’s board of trustees, the district’s director of research, 
the high school principal, and math and English teachers for their review. In addition, the state 
university uses the data as a tool to focus its recruitment efforts. Each report provides a general 
picture of how high school students matriculating through the CSU system performed during their 
first academic year. These data, however, do not support conclusions about the quality or ranking 
of high schools or their faculty members. 

An academic performance report is sent to high schools if five or more of their spring graduates 
enrolled as first-time freshmen at a California State University campus during the following acad- 
emic year and completed the spring term at the same CSU campus. In 1995, reports were mailed 
to over 850 California high schools. Separate reports are prepared for students who meet regular 
admission requirements (regular admits) and for those not meeting regular requirements who are 
admitted by special action (special admits). 

Each report contains tables with data on the following measures of student academic progress and 
achievement: 

• Systemwide five-year summary of the key academic indicators for all California 
State University first-time freshmen, 

• Enrollment distribution and persistence, 

• Pre-admission examination results (SAT/ACT), 

• English Placement Test (EPT) results and sample questions, 

• English Placement Test (EPT) subset means, 

• Entry Level Mathematics (ELM) exam results and sample questions, 

• Entry Level Mathematics (ELM) exam subset and total score means, and 

• Grade point average (GPA) comparisons for all California State University first-time 
freshmen. 

Tables concerning the SAT, EPT and ELM provide summary data on the readiness of each 
school’s spring graduates for college level English and mathematics coursework. With the rising 
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direct expense of providing remedial education to college students and the indirect expense asso- 
ciated with longer time-to-degree for students enrolled in noncredit remedial courses, CSU 
Chancellor Barry Munitz discussed in a letter to leaders of the state’s high schools that the 
Academic Performance Report should assist schools in reducing the high percentage of new stu- 
dents unable to demonstrate proficiency on the EPT and ELM examinations. 

The University of California provided a similar academic reporting mechanism to high schools 
and community colleges regarding the progress and placement of its first-time freshmen and 
transfer students, but the program was terminated in the early 1990s due to budget cuts. 

Contact: Barbara Young, Associate Director, Access and Retention Programs, Academic Affairs, 
Office of the Chancellor, 400 Golden Shore Drive, Suite 307, Long Beach, CA 90802; 310-985- 
2951. 
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Endnotes for Strategy Eight 



^00 Discussion is currently underway to develop GSE subject tests in government and civics, integrated math, foreign lan- 
guages, health sciences, literature, and the visual and performing arts. 

In the Fresno Unified School District, Golden State Scholars are honored at receptions hosted by local businesses and 
attended by families, community organizations, and state legislators. 

Lownes noted that based on results of student GSE performance, the content and assessment of learning in courses are 
currently not consistent. 

Challenge School Districts Task Assignment for Committee #18, 1995. 

Examining the extent to which grades of various minority groups differ from the predictions of the total group regression, 
the College Board found weighted average of the actual versus predicted scores to be -0.04 for African Americans, -0.03 for 
Asian Americans, and -0.14 for Latinos. Negative values indicate that the course grades for the group are lower than predicted 
by the SAT II writing test. 

105 jj^ November 1995, a new SAT 11 test, the English Language Proficiency Test (ELPT), was introduced. The ELPT is 
intended for students for whom English is a second language or who are limited-English-proficient. Measuring both listening 
and reading skills, the test indicates how well such students will function in a college course taught in English. 

106 David T. Conley and Christine A. Tell, "Proficiency-Based Admissions Standards System," Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, 1995. 

A similar annual report, with comparable data and dissemination, is provided regarding the academic placement and 
progress of CSU students who have transferred from California's Community Colleges. 
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Overview for Strategy Nine 



S trategy Nine calls upon colleges and universities to begin a transition toward making stu- 
dent learning — not the time spent on courses taken — the principle basis on which degrees 
and certificates are awarded. The Center is not calling for standardized approaches, but 
rather measures developed by each campus and program based on it mission and curricula. The 
following examples of competency-based learning efforts provide a context for a discussion of 
assessing student knowledge in college. 
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Examples of Competency-Based Learning Efforts 



1. King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

King’s College in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, has a nationally recognized assessment program, 
oriented around the tenet that good assessment strategies are good teaching strategies. Methods of 
assessment are embedded in the core curriculum of King’s College, which contains three general 
areas: transferable skills such as critical thinking, and moral and quantitative reasoning; tradition- 
al and interdisciplinary perspectives taught in the subjects of historical civilization, global aware- 
ness, human behavior and social institutions, literature and the arts, and natural science; and 
informed believing and acting. 

King’s College philosophically maintains that assessment of student learning should focus on 
clearly defined faculty expectations, explicit criteria by which to evaluate performance, clear, 
honest and timely feedback to students, strategies to enable students to connect learning in the 
“core” with the learning in the major, close collaboration between the faculty and the students, 
and critical student awareness of how learning occurs. 

The college applies these philosophies to its Comprehensive Assessment Program through six 
major components. Incoming students take placement tests to assign them to appropriate courses 
in critical thinking, effective writing, and quantitative reasoning. Learning is assessed in five 
innovative ways: course-specific assessment in the core curriculum, competency growth plans for 
the transferable skills of liberal learning, the sophomore-junior diagnostic project, the senior inte- 
grated assessment, and the assessment in the major. 

Course-specific assessment entails exercises to understand how students think and communicate 
within a discipline. These assessments are administered at the beginning and at the end of core 
courses. Competency-based growth plans, another component of King’s College’s assessment 
program, entails the development of an individualized plan for attaining transferable skills within 
the context of the major. Each plan includes a definition of the competencies to be developed 
from freshman through senior year, an indication of courses and assignments designed to help 
students develop the competencies, and specific criteria faculty and students use to measure the 
quality of student performance. 
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The Sophomore-Junior Diagnostic Project is a discipline-specific project which allows students to 
practically apply the student’s liberal arts skills. The project is intended to be a screening exercise, 
where the student’s ability to transfer critical thinking and effective communication are Judged to 
ascertain if the proper level of skill is apparent. Students who don’t demonstrate the appropriate 
skill level are provided supplemental assistance. At the next level, the senior integrated assess- 
ment occurs in the context of a required senior course or a capstone seminar to assess the stu- 
dent’s ability to integrate knowledge gained in the major with advanced levels of the core curricu- 
lum’s transferable skills. In addition to the senior integrated assessment, students’ command of 
the major’s content base are evaluated through completion of a comprehensive examination, a 
portfolio, or other strategies developed by the major department. 

According to King’s College’s coordinator of assessment, Edmund A. Napieralski, the college 
does not systematically quantify the validity of its competency-based learning system. Rather, 
individual departments qualitatively review student success within the sophomore-junior diagnos- 
tic project, the senior integrated assessment, and the major assessment. 

Contact: Edmund A. Napieralski, Coordinator, Core Curriculum and Assessment, King’s College, 
Wilkes-Barre, PA 1 87 1 1 ; 7 1 7-826-59 1 7 . 

2. Evergreen State College, Olympia, Washington 

Evergreen State College in Olympia, Washington, assesses its students’ learning with neurative 
evaluations. The college, committed to student-centered education, has introduced collaboration 
into its curriculum design and its assessment processes. Evergreen maintains that removing 
grades from the evaluation process enables collaborative learning in a way that competitive-based 
grading stifles. As a result, faculty of the college assign neither letter grades nor numerical sym- 
bols for student achievement. 

Students at Evergreen State College may register for a maximum of 16 credit units during any 
given quarter. This quantity of academic work is recognized by an award of credit based on satis- 
factory complement of program, contract, or course requirements. The quality of student work is 
measured in a written evaluation conducted by both the faculty member and the student. 

Each student’s transcript includes a cover sheet of the programs and contracts taken at the college, 
a neutrally written program description, a faculty evaluation, and a student self-evaluation of 
work performed in the program. Both the faculty and student evaluations are entirely narrative. 
The faculty evaluation, written after the student and faculty member confer about academic 
progress, may contain an assessment of how well the student achieved the program’s goals, a 
summary of the student’s academic attributes, a discussion of the skills demonstrated or acquired 
during the program, and a clear description of any change in student performance over the period 
described. All comments are supported by clear examples of student performance. Students do 
have the opportunity to amend the faculty evaluation within 30 days of the date the final evalua- 
tion is received. 

The student self-evaluation, the other half of the written evaluation, requires students to reflect on 
previous learning and challenges to identify key knowledge or skills gained. Students are encour- 
aged to review the program covenant, syllabi, handouts, papers, and other written materials, and 
previous evaluations to site specific examples of significant learning. Because the other parts of 
the transcript are either descriptive or the opinion of faculty, the student self-evaluation provides 
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the only “hard information” on student work in the transcript. Students are limited to one single- 
spaced typed page per quarter of study and are urged to pay close attention to content and style as 
the evaluation becomes part of the permanent transcript. Evergreen State College maintains that 
its narrative evaluation system is well regarded by students, “Many students find writing self- 
evaluations to be among the most significant of their learning experiences at Evergreen.” 

Transcripts and exemplary pieces of academic work are incorporated into a developmental portfo- 
lio, which is maintained by each student. Evidence of personal progress gained from professional 
and extracurricular experiences is also documented in the portfolio. 

Evergreen College has attempted to assess the efficacy of its teaching and assessment strategies 
by comparing a randomly sampled person with an Evergreen alumnus in the college’s goal and 
skill areas. Surveying these alumni’s supervisors, the study found from 75 to 81 percent of 
respondents indicted that Evergreen alumni were performing as well as or better than the compar- 
ison groups. In specific skill areas such as critical thinking, speaking, listening and understanding, 
and integrating theory with practice, employers noted that the Evergreen graduates performed 
“somewhat better” or “much better” than the comparison person. 

Contact: Barbara Leigh Smith, Academic Vice President and Provost, Evergreen State College, 
Olympia, WA 98505; 206-866-6000, ext. 6400. 

3. Alverno College, Wisconsin 

Alvemo College in Wisconsin has been developing and implementing ability-based undergradu- 
ate education for the last 23 years. At Alvemo, grades are not assigned to students’ work. Instead, 
faculty and other trained assessors observe and judge a student’s performance based on explicit 
criteria. Alvemo emphasizes the value of the diagnostic feedback provided through this assess- 
ment process, as it helps to create a reflective practice of self assessment and a continuous 
process of learning. 

Alvemo’s faculty has identified specific abilities its students should demonstrate as a result of 
their liberal arts and professional education. These abilities include: analysis, communication, 
problem-solving, social interaction, valuing in decision-making, global perspectives, aesthetic 
responsiveness and effective citizenship. Assessment at Alvemo is multidimensional: students 
have multiple opportunities to demonstrate proficiency, and multiple strategies are employed to 
assess student learning. 

Within each learning outcome are six developmental levels that are progressively more integra- 
tive at each level. In beginning courses, students develop and demonstrate levels one and two of 
the abilities, progressing through a coherent arrangement of courses throughout their general edu- 
cation. At the highest levels, levels five and six, students apply all of their previously developed 
abilities to specific knowledge from their undergraduate specialization or major. For each level, 
general criteria for the ability being performed are established. The criteria give students tangible 
goals for learning, as well as provide faculty with standards forjudging students’ abilities. 

Nearly 25 percent of Alvemo’s all-women student body is from an ethnically underrepresented 
group. Of Alvemo’s overall enrollment of 2,500, about 1,000 are pursuing degrees on the week- 
end. Throughout the 1990s, well over .half of their entering classes have been the first generation 
of their families to enter college. ^ 
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Alvemo has meticulously tracked the effects of its assessment program on its alumnae. A longitu- 
dinal study has enabled the college to make both empirical and qualitative conclusions that its 
assessment-based curriculum is effective. Studying 705 graduates in diverse settings five years 
after graduation, Alvemo learned: 

« 95 percent of Alvemo graduates were employed, compared nationally to the 80 per- 

cent of women 34 or younger employed with four or more years of college. 

m By their fifth year out of college, 51 percent of alumnae either enrolled in graduate 
school or continued their education in other ways. 

• 88 percent of employed alumnae held positions that require a degree. 

9 > Five years after graduation, 60 percent were in professional positions in their areas of 
studies; an additional 26 percent held higher level positions. 

o 79 percent of Alvemo alumnae improved their status compared to their mothers and 
66 percent compared to their fathers. 

Systematically studying how alumnae performed on the job through interviews designed to 
demonstrate performance in everyday activities, Alvemo found that its performance-based learn- 
ing and assessment had long-term professional effects: 

® 9 out of 10 alumnae are good at recognizing problems and considering alternatives. 

© Almost 50 percent demonstrated broader-based organizational thinking and action. 

© 80 percent of alumnae integrated interpersonal and intellectual abilities in their per- 

formance. 

© 9 out of 10 graduates projected self-confidence in descriptions of their performance. 

The 800 professional performance examples also yielded the following information linking effec- 
tive professional performance to Alvemo curriculum: 

© Alumnae could articulate five years later what they learned in college and gave spe- 
cific examples of where they learned it. 

0 Alumnae noted that performance assessment was effective when evaluation of a par- 
ticular performance was linked to criteria, rather than an appraisal of self-worth or a 
vague goal. 

• Graduates also targeted the diverse ways they learned how to learn, the study skills, 
strategies and processes of learning they experienced. 

• From the group work that was conducted extensively at Alvemo, alumnae learned to 
delegate, to listen and to incorporate the perspectives of others, to share power and to 
contribute to the group. 

Contact: Dr. Marcia Mentkowski, Director of Research and Evaluation, Office of Research and 
Evaluation, Alvemo College, 3401 South 39th Street, Milwaukee, WI 53234-3922; 414-382- 
6663. 
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Endnotes for Strategy Nine 



108 "Evaluating Academic Performance," Evergreen State College, p. 14-15. 

Statistical tests indicate that there are fewer than five chances in ten thousand that the sample was drawn from a popula- 
tion who skill ratings were normally distributed. When the distribution of scores are tested for significance against the null 
hypothesis of a normal distribution using a Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, they are all significant beyond the .0005 level. 

Paul E. Mott and Steve Hunter, "Greeners at Work: An Assessment," The Evergreen State College Assessment Study 
Group, Report No. 4, January 1991. 
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Overview for Strategy Ten 



T he preparation of public school teachers is one of the fundamental ways that colleges and 
universities directly influence the quality of public schools and, indirectly, the quality of 
student preparation for college. Yet the reform of teacher education in California’s col- 
leges and universities has lagged behind major K-12 school restructuring efforts. In order to pro- 
vide a broader context for a discussion of these issues, this section of the Resource Guide pro- 
vides a review of publications regarding teacher assessment and summaries of several teacher 
assessment efforts currently in place in several states. 
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A. Review of Publications Regarding Teacher Assessment 



1. A Symposium on Educational Reform 

Education Reform: Implications and Responsibilities for K-12 and Higher Education. An 
Intersegmental Symposium. The Intersegmental Coordinating Committee. Sacramento, CA 
November 1995. 

The proceedings described in this report are based on a symposium sponsored by the 
Intersegmental Coordinating Committee and the CSU Institute for Education Reform. Focus 
groups of symposium participants discussed standards, assessment and teacher preparation. 
Participants agreed on the importance of standards to determine individual student achievement. 
Equally important, they agreed, was the need to have standards that are easily understood by par- 
ents, students, teachers and college faculty. Symposium participants agreed that “The present ere- 
dentialing system — coursework followed by receipt of a credential — no longer serves the needs 
of teachers, students, or schools.” Furthermore, participants agreed that moving to an individual, 
candidate-based assessment method would allow the development of flexible standards for 
teacher education. Participants discussed the importance of making teacher education a campus- 
wide and district-wide responsibility. 

Contacts: (1) Dr. Jack Smart, Senior Consultant, Intersegmental Coordinating Committee, 560 J 
Street, Suite 30, Sacramento, CA 95814; and (2) Gary Hart, Executive Director, Institute for 
Education Reform, CSU Sacramento, 6000 J Street, Sacramento, CA 95819. 

2. Teacher Preparation Program at CSU 

The Teachers Who Teach Our Teachers: Teacher Preparation Programs at the California State 
University. The California State University Institute for Education Reform. February 1996. 

This report focuses on the activities of CSU Schools of Education related to preservice teacher 
education. Three overarching recommendations include: strengthening K-12 and university part- 
nerships; systematically reviewing and revising CSU policies to encourage better collaboration 
between education and arts and science faculty; and revising state laws and regulations to provide 
more school-based experience for teaching candidates and a greater emphasis on candidate 
assessment. The report also summarizes the authors’ observations of the strengths and weaknesses 
of the education programs in the CSU. 

Contacts: Gary Hart, Executive Director, and Susan Burr, Associate Director, CSU Institute for 
Education Reform, CSU, Sacramento, CA 95819; 916-278-4600. 
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3. Reforming California’s Public Schools 

Rebuilding Education in the Golden State: A Plan for Californias Schools. Policy Analysis for 
California Education. April 1995. 

In mapping out a comprehensive plan for reforming California’s public schools, this report identi- 
fies the challenges facing public schooling, including explosive growth in the school-age popula- 
tion, the increasing diversity of the student body, and lagging student achievement. The report 
offers recommendations about the need to develop measurable education goals for all students, 
revitalize teacher education, and consider a candidate-based assessment method for determining 
teacher competence. Specifically the report states that, “California policy makers should give 
careful consideration to phasing in a system of individual candidate assessment which would 
measure candidates’ subject matter knowledge, their understanding of issues such as how children 
learn, and their demonstrated ability to teach.” 

Contacts: Michael Kirst, Gerald Hayward, and Julia Koppich, Directors, PACE, School of 
Education, 3653 Tolman Hall, UC Berkeley, Berkeley, CA 94720; 510-642-7223. 

4o A National Board Certificate for Teachers 

Enhancing Professional Teaching Standards for California: A Report of the California Task 
Force on the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. California Department of 
Education, Sacramento. September 1994. 

Exploring the implications of introducing the National Board Certificate for highly accomplished 
and experienced teachers, this report explains the voluntary process of national certifications and 
the timeline for introducing national certificates in various subject matter areas. It also explores 
ways local school districts, the state, and professional teacher associations could use the certifi- 
cate to enhance professional teacher development and competence. The report states that by 1997 
the invitation to apply for national certificates in nearly 30 fields will extend to virtually all ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers in California. Assessments of accomplished and experienced 
teachers are rigorous and will require preparation and experience. The report concludes that 
California’s successful use of National Board Certification “may require modifications in state 
law and education policy.” The report further states that colleges and universities may consider 
giving preferences to National Board certified teachers when hiring teacher educators and clinical 
faculty. In order for the national certification to help improve California’s public schools, the 
report recommends linking current professional development requirements in California to the 
preparation required to obtain national certification. 

Contact: California Department of Education, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, CA 94244. 

So Standards for New Teachers 

Model Standards for Beginning Teacher Licensing and Development: A Resource for State 
Dialogue. Developed by Interstate New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium. Council of 
Chief State School Officers. Washington, D.C. September 1992. 
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resource book for teacher educators, those responsible for licensing teachers at the state level, and 
professional associations related to teacher education. Major professional associations on teacher 
education and 17 states, including California, are collaborators on the project. The intent of con- 
sortium members is to develop model standards for states to use for the initial teacher licenses 
that are compatible with the more rigorous and advanced licenses being developed by the 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. Since the release of Model Standards, con- 
sortium members have agreed to a list of model standards (listed below) to guide states in policy 
development for teacher education: 

• The teacher understands the central concepts, tools of inquiry, and structures of the 
discipline(s) he or she teaches and can create learning experiences that make these 
aspects of subject matter meaningful for students. 

• The teacher understands how students differ in their approaches to learning and cre- 
ates instructional opportunities that support their intellectual, social and personal 
development. 

• The teacher understands how students differ in their approaches to learning and cre- 
ates instructional opportunities that are adapted to diverse learners. 

• The teacher understands and uses a variety of instructional strategies to encourage 
students’ development of critical thinking, problem solving, and performance skills. 

• The teacher uses an understanding of individual and group motivation and behavior 
to create a learning environment that encourages positive social interaction, active 
engagement in learning, and self-motivation. 

e The teacher uses knowledge of effective verbal, nonverbal, and media communica- 
tion techniques to foster active inquiry, collaboration, and supportive interaction in 
the classroom. 

• The teacher plans instruction based upon knowledge of subject matter, students, the 
community, and curriculum goals. 

• The teacher understands and uses formal and informal assessment strategies to evalu- 
ate and ensure the continuous intellectual, social and physical development of the 
learner. 

• The teacher is a reflective practitioner who continually evaluates the effects of his/her 
choices and actions on others (students, parents, and other professionals in the learn- 
ing community) and who actively seeks out opportunities to grow professionally. 

• The teacher fosters relationships with school colleagues, parents, and agencies in the 
larger community to support students’ learning and well-being. 

Contact: Jean Miller, Project Director, Council of Chief State School Officers, One Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, Suite 700, Washington, DC 20001; 202-336-7048. 

6. College Standards and Teacher Preparation 



K12 and Higher Education: Need for Coordination Impacts Both Systems. EdSource Report, 
March 1996. 




This issue of EdSource focuses on two of the major connections between the schools and the col- 
leges and universities: college readiness and standards; and teacher preparation. The report pro- 
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vides a brief summary of college admissions standards and student performance in college place- 
ment tests. It concludes with a summary of the major recommendations of statewide and national 
reports to improve the preparation of teachers. Recommendations are to: (1) strengthen partner- 
ships with public schools; (2) update curricula; (3) improve student teaching; (4) restructure 
teacher education programs to allow more school-based experience; (5) improve the subject mas- 
tery of teachers; (6) develop performance standards and introduce candidate assessment; (7) 
streamline and strengthen credentialing; and (8) increase internal evaluation and public account- 
ability of teacher preparation programs. 

Contacts: Trish Williams, Executive Director, and Anne McCarten-Gibbs, Policy Analyst and 
Project Writer, EdSource, 525 Middlefield Road, Suite 100, Menlo Park, CA 94025; 415-323- 
8396. 
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B. Examples of Teacher Assessment Efforts 



1. Kentucky 

The State of Kentucky adopted new teacher standards for preparation and certification in June 
1993, and revised them in November 1994. The Kentucky Education Professional Standards 
Board developed the new teacher standards to describe what first-year teachers should know and 
be able to do in authentic teaching situations. Specifically, the academic content, teaching behav- 
iors, and instructional processes necessary to promote effective student learning are outlined in 
the standards. 

Eight standards were established to ensure that teachers design and implement instruction that 
develops students’ abilities to use basic communication and mathematics skills, apply core con- 
cepts and principles, become self-sufficient individuals, become responsible group members, 
think and solve problems critically and creatively, and connect and integrate experiences and new 
knowledge. Each general standard describes the category of tasks beginning teachers should be 
able to perform. General standards are followed by a set of performance criteria on which teacher 
competency is judged. Performance criteria describe those factors used to judge the quality of 
teacher performances, scored on a rubric. 

The first general standard maintains that teachers should design and plan instruction to develop 
student abilities in the core ways described above. Performance criteria on which beginning 
teachers are judged includes the extent to which the teacher’s plan includes creative and appropri- 
ate use of technology as a tool to enhance student learning, and the extent to which the teacher’s 
plan proposes learning experiences that are developmentally appropriate for learners. 

The second new teacher standard maintains that beginning teachers should be able to create and 
maintain a learning environment conducive to student achievement in the core ways. Examples of 
performance criteria are the extent to which the teacher motivates, encourages and supports indi- 
vidual and group inquiry, and the extent to which the teacher uses classroom management tech- 
niques that foster self-control and self-discipline. 

The third standard asserts that teachers should implement and manage instmction that develops 
the core student abilities. An example of a performance criteria for this standard is the extent to 
which the teacher links learning with students’ prior knowledge, experiences, and family and cul- 
tural backgrounds. 
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The fourth new teacher standard measures the extent to which the teacher assesses and communi- 
cates learning results, and the fifth standard measures the extent to which the teacher reflects on 
and evaluates specific teaching and learning situations. The sixth and seventh standards compel a 
high level of commitment to professional development, asserting that new teachers need to col- 
laborate with colleagues and regularly engage in a self-evaluation and skill refinement. The 
eighth standard requires that the new teacher demonstrate a current and sufficient academic 
knowledge of certified content areas. 

While the inclusion of standards in Kentucky’s teacher credentialing will be new, the process 
whereby teacher performance is assessed will remain the same. Teachers are assessed in two 
places: before they graduate from their teaching credential program, and during their first year of 
teaching or their “internship year.” Before a student graduates from a credential program, he or 
she must pass an on-demand assessment measuring teaching techniques and methods. Over the 
next three years, the state will be field-testing a new assessment which will incorporate the stan- 
dards described above in different academic subject areas. 

During the internship year, the new teacher’s performance is assessed by portfolios with sample 
lessons and a committee review process. Once the new teacher standards are fully implemented, 
the portfolios will include a demonstration of how the lesson plans incorporate the eight learning 
standards. A new teacher’s proficiency in the classroom is also measured during the internship 
year by a committee comprised of a paid resource teacher, the school’s principal, and a represen- 
tative from a local university sponsoring a teaching credential program. The resource teacher is 
compensated $1,000 a year to spend time in and out of the classroom, helping the new teacher 
hone their skills. The committee reviews the new teacher three times during the internship year, 
supplying comments to the teacher after each review to encourage improvement. At the end of the 
third review, a final report is written and sent to the Department of Education, which issues the 
teacher their certification. Approximately 10 to 15 percent of all teachers don’t pass this assess- 
ment annually and need to repeat their internship year. Teachers may teach without certification 
but with a Statement of Eligibility for up to four years. When the new teaching standards are fully 
implemented, the committee will include in its reviews and final report the ability of the teacher 
to satisfactorily demonstrate integration of the learning standards into their teaching practice. Full 
implementation is expected by 1998 or 1999. 

Contact: Toni Lewis, Office of Teacher Education and Certification, 1826 Capital Plaza Tower, 
500 Mero Street, Frankfort, KY 40601; 502-573-4606. 

2. Washington State 

The Washington Advisory Council for Professional Teaching Standards (WACPTS) is tasked with 
developing performance-based teacher certification standards. The Washington State Board of 
Education organized WACPTS to align teacher certification standards with the state’s ongoing 
public school reform and improvement policies. The mission of WACPTS is “to ensure that 
teachers can demonstrate a positive impact on student learning as the foundation for preparing 
students to effectively participate in a diverse and democratic society.”*** 

The council is composed of 13 members: seven teachers (6 pubic school teachers and one private 
school teacher, two higher education deans (representing one public and one private college or 
university), two principals, one superintendent, and one representative of the Washington State 
School Director’s Association. Recommendations for new Professional Certificate and 
Professional Career Certificate standards, as well as policies for implementation, are due to the 
Washington State Board of Education by September 1996. 
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The new certification system WACPTS is tasked with putting in place will entail a Residency 
Certificate for beginning teachers, a Professional Certificate for teachers who have demonstrated 
successful teaching as well as specific competencies, and a new Professional Career Certificate 
which will acknowledge strong teacher commitment to professional development. Their recom- 
mendations for the standards to be used for each level of certification are based on several 
assumptions. Initially, the council assumed that demonstrating a “positive impact on student 
learning” is highly dependent upon the context in which a teacher serves. The council also 
assumed that teachers will need to be adept at interpreting and integrating the multiple sources of 
evidence available in a new learning system that is proficiency-based. These sources include port- 
folios, statements from parents, peer teachers and/or administrators, and classroom-based evi- 
dence of student learning. Technically, the Council assumed that the teacher assessments they rec- 
ommended will need to be economically and administratively feasible and that the most rigorous 
assessments will need to be administered at the point of entry to teaching. 

At all levels of certification, the emphasis is on the teacher’s ability to have a positive impact on 
student learning. To obtain the first level of certification (the Residency Certificate), the individ- 
ual must have completed an approved college or university program. The beginning teacher 
should demonstrate professional growth and assessment literacy skills. The Residency Certificate 
is valid for five years and may be renewed for two additional years upon application. 

For the next level of teacher certification, WACPTS outlined a set of standards and accompanying 
criteria that teachers must demonstrate. To obtain the Professional Certificate, the teacher needs at 
least two years of resident teaching experience and must demonstrate: (1) the knowledge and 
skills for effective teaching which ensure student learning, (2) professional development, and (3) 
leadership that contributes to the improvement of the school community and the profession. To 
renew the Professional Certificate, the teacher needs to design a growth plan in which the candi- 
date and the school district must mutually agree on appropriate activities equivalent to the 150 
clock-hour requirement. 

To obtain a Professional Career Certificate, the teacher would work with a Professional 
Certificate Coordinator to individualize a program that would include three components: instruc- 
tion, assistance, and assessment. WACPTS clearly indicated that it did not support the develop- 
ment of state assessment procedures for individual candidates for the Professional Certificate, cit- 
ing prohibitive costs. 

The members of WACPTS used several different resources to shape its recommendations for 
teaching standards. In addition to learning about the history of certification in Washington and the 
proposed standards for preservice teacher education, the Council reviewed several influential 
writings from the field and heard the perspectives of a number of educators involved in related 
reform efforts of teacher education and certification.**^ Focus groups with first, second and third- 
year teachers also occurred. 

The particular methods and substance of assessment as well as the frequency of examination(s) 
are currently being considered by the Washington Advisory Council for Professional Teaching 
Standards. The Advisory Council will submit its recommendations for the Residency Certificate 
and Professional Certificate to the State Board of Education in November. If the recommenda- 
tions are accepted, implementation of the new standards and assessments will be on a field-test 
basis in 1997. 

Contact: Dr. Alf Langland, Teacher Education Associate, Washington State Board of Education, 
Old Capitol Building, PO Box 47206, Olympia, WA 98504-7206; 360-753-3222. 
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Endnotes for Strategy Ten 



"Initial Recommendations to the State Board of Education," Washington Advisory Council for Professional Teaching 
Standards, January 1996, 2A. 

The writings included David Berlinger's paper, "The Novice to Expert Teacher" and Richard J. Stiggins’ paper, 
"Developing a Total Quality Assessment Environment." Some of the experts in education reform were: Charles Mackey of the 
New York State Education Department, Eugene Campbell of the Colorado Department of Education, and David Myton of the 
Oregon Teacher Standards and Practices Commission. 
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STRATEGY ELEVEN 



DEREGULATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
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Overview for Strategy Eleven 



S trategy Eleven suggests that the state establish a systematic process to review all state laws 
and regulations governing California’s system of higher education — and remove those that 
are of questionable value to the public. As background for this review, this section provides 
a summary of the California Education Code, prepared by William Pickens. 
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The California Education Code and Higher Education 



By William Pickens 



The State of California’s relationship to all institutions of higher education, public and private, is 
defined in the state’s constitution, statutes, and regulations. The University of California is 
defined as a public trust in the constitution, “subject only to such legislative control as may be 
necessary to insure the security of its funds and compliance with the terms of the endowments of 
the university. . . . The university shall be entirely independent of all political or sectarian influ- 
ence” (IX, 9). These provisions, as elaborated in case law as well as tradition, have provided con- 
siderable autonomy for the university, especially in terms of its academic programs and its finan- 
cial structure. Typically, legislation exempts the University of California from many require- 
ments, using the following language: “no provision of this article shall apply to the University of 
California exempt to the extent that the Regents of the University of California, by resolution, 
make that provision applicable” (§66744). 

Statutes create the California State University (§66600 and §89001) and the California 
Community Colleges (§70900). These statutes provide for the governance structure, authority, 
rights, and responsibilities of these segments. Statutory creation, of course, does not provide the 
autonomy from legislative action which the constitution offers the University of California. As a 
state institution, CSU also is subject to certain provisions in California’s Government Code, the 
Health and Safety Code, Public Contract Code, and several others (the state university, however, 
is specifically exempt from several provisions in these codes). Its funds are held by the State 
Treasury, and its payment warrants are issued by the State Controller. Expenditures and other 
activities are evaluated by several state agencies and departments (the Department of Finance, the 
Board of Control, the Legislative Analyst, the Bureau of State Audits, and the Attorney General). 
Although CSU is outside the control of the Department of Personnel Administration, CSU 
employees are state employees and the system is required to use a personnel plan consistent with 
the policies and legislative intent for all state employees. 

The community colleges are local entities, subject to many of the provisions common to local dis- 
tricts with elected officials and local taxing authority. 

Divisions in the Education Code consist of General Provisions, the California Maritime Academy, 
the Community Colleges, the California State University, the University of California, Private 
Postsecondary and Higher Education Institutions, and miscellaneous provisions. Within each divi- 
sion for the public institutions appears, in greater or lesser detail, an enormous range of informa- 
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tion and requirements, ranging from the global (defining terms of office for governing board 
members) to the very specific (a court’s authority to award attorneys’ fees during a student griev- 
ance). 

In general, most provisions of the Education Code can be classified as definitional, authorizing, 
or requiring. Those provisions with resource expenditure requirements are most often in the 
“requiring” classification. Table 11.1 lists some general categories of statutes in the Education 
Code and some examples from within that category. 
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TABLE 11.1 

California’s Education Code and Higher Education 


General Ed. Code 
Category 


Examples 


Ed. Code 
Section 


Policy Setting 
Framework 


Definition of governing board authority 


§66600 & 
§72000 


Definitions of 
Constituencies and 
Rights Granted 


Constituencies include empioyees, students, 
contractors, and the pubiic. 

Vioiation of parking of vehicies “shaii not be cause for 
removal, suspension, or expuision of a student 
from a community coilege.” 


§76036 




CCC faculty teaching credit & noncredit contract 
education shall be compensated in same manner 
as those in regular, non-contract education program. 


§78022 




Every CCC classified employee employed five days 
a week shall be entitled to 12 days leave of absence 
for illness or injury. 


§88191 




Every CCC district shaii grant to reguiar ciassified 
empioyee 0.03846 hours of vacation credit for each 
hour of paid service. 


§88197 




if a CCC district does not designate September 9 
known as “Admission Day” as a paid holiday, the 
district shall provide a substitute holiday. 


§88205.5 




Right of CSU librarians to a 1 0 or 1 2 month contract. ' 


§89518 


Reporting Requirements 


Annual statistical reports on transfer patterns required 
from governing boards. 


§66742 




The CSU internal audit staff shall perform audits at least 
once every five years of activities pursuant to [a list of 
sections] in the Education Code, Government Code a\\6 
Public Contract Code. 


§89045 




The University of California shall make an annual report 
concerning salaries, wages, hours of work, conditions of 
work and other matters relating to personnel. 


§92610 




Each public segment shall report on or before each 
November 15, a report which contains [a list of 20 items 
follows, which collectively is known as the Higher 
Education Accountability Program). 


§99182 


Financial Arrangements 


The California State University Trust Fund is hereby 
created in the State Treasury [definitions and reporting 
requirements follow]. 


§89722 




Any sum of money appropriated to the Regents of the 
University of California, other than money appropriated in 
the State Budget act, may be withdrawn at any time in its 
entirety from the State Treasury, at the direction of the 
Regents. 


§02100 
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TABLE 11.1 (continued) 

Canfornsa’s Education Code and Higher Education 


General Ed. Code 
Category 


Examples 


Ed. Code 
Section 


Financial Arrangements 

(continued) 


An admission fee and rate of tuition fixed by the DC 
Board of Regents shall be required of each student, 
except as otherwise provided. 




§92010 




The Regents and the Trustees shall establish policies 
for the expenditure of student fee revenues which are 
consistent with long-term student fee policies established 
In section 66152. 




§66154 


Procedures Required 


CCC must apply same contract participation goals for 
minority and women owned businesses as required of 
CSU due to Sec. 10115 of the Public Contract Code. 




§71028 




The President of each CSU campus shall provide for the 
annual cleaning, sterilizing and necessary repair of football 

equipment Any contract for equipment repair shall 

specifically describe the materials to be used. 




§90510 


Calendar 


The community colleges shall close on [a list of 
holidays follows]. 


§79020 



How much of the Education Code is woefully archaic, unnecessarily burdensome, or of wasteful 
expense to higher education? This could only be answered through a line-by-line examination 
that evaluates the real impact of the truly operative provisions of law, as distinct from those 
merely definitional or authorizing. Even then considerable disagreement will ensue about the 
public good in such provisions. 

Nevertheless, a review of the state codes relevant to higher education indicates that several provi- 
sions, notably those dealing with personnel, those granting special benefits to various groups, and 
those involving business transactions, do impose burdens of questionable value to the public but 
at considerable cost to the institutions. 
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POLICY CENTER 




The California Higher Education Policy Center is a nonprofit, independent, nonpartisan organiza- 
tion created to stimulate public discussion and debate concerning the purposes, goals and organi- 
zation of higher education in California. 

Single copies of Shared Responsibility and this Supplement to Shared Responsibility are available 
from The California Higher Education Policy Center, 160 West Santa Clara Street, Suite 704, San 
Jose, California 95113. For an immediate response, please FAX requests to (408) 287-6709. Ask 
for Reports No. 96-3 and 96-4. 

The Center grants permission to copy and distribute this publication, with acknowledgment of 
The California Higher Education Policy Center. 
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